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PREFACE* 


In tlie PilloMinof paircs 1 li.nve endc.i\ourcfl lo tdl tlip stor> of 
tlic 'ic.it sliiij,;lc Ijctttccn Charles [ .ind his I’uliimcnt so 
th.ii they wiki ‘ niii” ni ly re id 1 have ci'de uoiired to ob'i vc 
a ini-dium Ik tween the cl iLoratc detail and disciiiiaition of the 
“ hibtoiy ” .iml the skclclvinc-'S and mcagrencss of the “ manual 
or “tc\t-bO(ik ' It has hecn my object to brinij totfcther all 
sudi Irulin;' fu Is as the oidmirs leader or the votin'^ student 
1111, jht wish or oii^dit to Know, while not cnciiml)eriiu( the n iira- 
ti\c with an a(< iiimil ition of p mu uhrs which howcicr mtcrcs'- 
inj; III tliciiisclics, li 1(1 no spue i.il bc.inng upon its ;jcncial com so 
'Ihia mil not be .in * clcv.itcd object, but if it has been 
.iccomjilishcd, 1 \cntiirc to liopetkit in\ little book miv pro\e 
of bcrauc to a aerj l,ir„'o class of leaders 

It lb scan el) iiccessaia to state th.it the most eminent his- 
torii ill iiuthontics Ii.iac been consulted, though their t oiv'iisions 
li.a\ e not been adopted w ithoiit caicful coiiaidciation and com- 
paiison. Among these I iiiav refer to (liii^ot, “ Iliatoirc dc It 
Rtpiibliipie d'Anplctcrrc,’’ and ‘ Oliacr Cromwell,' S R 
(i.iidincr, “ Person il llistorv of Charles I .mil ‘‘ Plie Pmitiia 
Rcaolulion Dr R Vaughan, “RctoUilions in 1 nglish His- 
tory,” Claicndoii, ‘ IIisioi) of the Rchellion , Carlyle, 
“Letters and Spccclics of Uliaei Cromwell,’ roislci, " The 
Grand Rcinonsti ini.e,” “Ai rest of the 1 i\e Mcmbeis, and 
“ LiiCb of liritibh Statesmen , J. L. Sandford, “ Studies of the 
Great Rebellion,” Jin, “Hisloiyof the Long I’ail ament , ’ 
ll.iillic, “ Letters and Joiirmls” (edited by I.aingi j \ Ihsset, 
“Some Forgotten Chapters of English History Knshworlh, 
“St.atc P.ipcrsj” “C.ilciid.ar of St.ate P.apcrs ’ (Domestic 
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1624-1640), edited by Rnice .ind ITamiUon , Elpt Warburton, 
“Prince Rupert .ind the Cavaliers J R Green, “ Historj of 
the Entjlish People ” (vol 111 ) , the contcmpor.iry memoirs by 
Mrs Hutchinson, Sir P Warwick, Sii '1 Hcrbeit, and Ludlow ; 
and Hallam, “ Constitutional History of England ” I have also 
made use of the Lucs of Cromwell by Harris^ and Nobld, 
of the authorities collected in llishop Kcnnct’ji “ Englsnd under 
the Stuarts ,” Hejlin, “Archbishop Laud and his limes," and 
the Archbishop’s Diary, Professor Mapop, “Life of John 
Milton," “The Earl of Straffoid’s Lcttcis” (edited by Sir (I 
RadclifTe) , Godwin, “History of the Commonwealth," and 
Ranke, “ History of England during the Seventeenth Ccntuiy ’ 
There was a time, not verj long ago, when c\cr> \ritcr who 
treated of the pciiod with which this \olume deals became, ev 
tpw facto, a determined p irtisan , wielding his pen with as much 
zeal as Cavalier or Puritan of old wielded his sword '1 he one 
could see in Charles I onl\ the sunt ind mart)i, the spotless 
roja’ sufferer who wore the white flower of a bhiiulcss life and 
nieiitcd the honours of historical canonisation , the other was 
not less enthusiastic on behalf of tlic statesmen of the Parlia- 
ment, refusing to see in the men anj taint of eiror or to recog- 
nise ail) imperfection in their c,uisc It is allow.ible now to 
wiite with greater moderation, and to aim at rendering justire 
to both p.irtics— to admit that Chailes 1 w'as notwholh without 
excuse, that P}ni and Cromwell were not wholl} without jiistili- 
cation , that both the king ind the I’liliiincnt difended ininh 
winch It was csscnti.d to English libcit> should lie presened, 
while both advanced pretensions vvIulIi it was not less essential 
to English liberty should be denied 


W. H. D. A. 
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CIIU'IKR I. 

THE PL U IAN RI\i»rUin)W. 

T rfnor^io dos roii 1 1 m r n i. n 1 1 iii ' » I'l ' ■> 1 1 il 5 (V 5>(>ins le* 
im mu 1 n I i 11 ■ ^ il j > | '<1 dii r > n i i ’ 

I (.III M Ml I I'lll Mull I n t III { li. Ill I I ' il| I I I I I li I 
|ii il \ I I I I 1 1 I ■ II ' III I > I. ti I ii - 1 1 1 I !,. 

milt >' III I III I I imi III I si' II, I I , 

lUsUs lilli uiiu Vs Is I I, s< ..I liiaU iiUilUul.<.iijal 111 sis ' I I ' 1'' 

Uiv'/ Il 

No period of English history has altr.irtoil moie genei il 
aitcnlion or e\citcd a dLcpv.! inlcrcsl than that winch 
was niarkv.d by the sirug;le bctVicen Chiiili.'i I. and Ins 
Parhaniunl , nor is it surjni'. ng li’U such shoiil 1 hue been 
the cast It was an a 'o of grv.il nun and gu it c\cnt> , 
the age of I’)!!!, ll.iinpJtn, Idiot, hirilioid, CiOiiiWcll, 
Stlvlen, Milton, the .v;c of Mn um Moor and Niueh), 
of Clui’cs I ’s exenilio'i, and I’llakc s sci-iittoiies Qt sai y 
the downfall of a povvcrful inonaichi, and the brief 
splendour or a sfilT more poweilnl Commonwealth It 
witnessed the great battle btlwecn I’liritainsm and Episco- 
liacy, between the appaicutly aiilajumsiic principles of 
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authority and individual freedom It was an age of pure 
living and high thinking, when the affairs of the nation 
were adniiiiislered — to an extent seen never before or since 
— in harmony with the everlasting laws of (lod. An age 
which, in spite of the temporary reaction that followca 
it, has left a profound impression on our .national history, 
and largely moulded our national sym])alhies , an age to 
whuh we owe miuh that is noblest in Iho character of our 
people, and nearly all that is loftiest in the sjurit of our 
literature and iKihi \ , could not do olherw ise than eng ige 
the study of the historian The social forces wlij h are at 
work in our own time, the great currents of llipiight and 
feeling vchich toll onwaid with such icct-iistent powei, the 
innuences which stir llie minds of all of us, liad tlnir oiigin 
in that era of moral and political revolution To evamine 
into the movements which genei ited or developed them 
must necessaril) prove an attiac,iive and useful task It is 
Oiil> by the light of the Past that the Present can be in- 
telligently read, and the age of Pjm and Cromwell Itiniishcs 
a c luc to the right understanding of many of the most 
important jirobleins of the age of Virtoiia That lofty 
though narrow Puritanism which strengthened and luinfied 
hie bv its serious moialit) and uiKiuestioning faith, which 
stimulated the love of liberty by Us recognition of the 
rights of the peojile, that stern }et elevated sj stein of 
religious politics which co-ordinated a beliel in the iiersonal 
rule of God with an intense conviction ol the dignity of 
man, which hardened while it ennobled the character of 
the nation, — is the secret source of the position now 
assumed by hngland in relation to many ciuestions of the 
utmost gravity. 

It was on the 27th of March, 1625, that Charles I. 
ascended the throne -IIis accession was hailed by his 
subjects with feelings of the keenest delight '^^All Lnglind, 
to uSe Guuot’s phrase, gave itself up to hope and jow, and 
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•not thnt vajiie hope, that impulsive joy, which usually 
Welcome 111 a new reign, but a hope and a joy winch were 
'serious uniicrsal, and ajiiiarcntly well founded Men saw, 
as they believed, the promise' of a new order, a new national 
life, as if the old genius of the kingdom, having, with 
Endjniion, slejit an age, were now awake again, and a 
hueeessor to their great queen at last was conii. ' 'Ihis 
rose-coloured cvnejlantv was encouraged by wlnt w is 
known of the new sovereign Of a morality which Cvcn 
the voire of t lUiiniiy dared not iminign, devout ahunsi to 
aii'-teriiv j etilliv Ued, frii-'il re^nvetl without be ii; iiioro i, 
and di< 4 iiil'ied without being airogint maintaining in 1 
luiuieluilcf a deeerous state, he ajuieaied to all eves a p .re 
and lolly ehar.arter Many weie nmverl, savi Sir John 
J'liot, byvvlul sceincd to be the innite swe'elness ot liis 
nature, the ealin habit and disiiosiiiim oi his mind, t1 j 
eeoneiiii) and older visible in the iiile of his .iffairs and ilie 
clspositioit ol Ills servants, whereby h.s honour was nnin- 
taiiied while a projier thiili was not negleited Odiers 
appioved of his care for the public business, his a[>i>iiert 
e.igeriiess to improve Imnselt by diluent attend mie .t 
loiiiuils, aiiel Ills admirable seiedio.i of his iiu’des ol 
iveriise and lecie’Tlion so that when he summoned his 
fiist I’ailiiment the natieui lejimeil like a in in who wa’ es 
up iioin a die.iiii of daikness to see the sunlight gi ding t ,e 
lops ol the lulls, and the nieinbers Insteiied to lamdon 
with one ai cord None were willing to be found wanting , 
love and ambition gave them wings, he that was foieuiost 
seemed hapinest , zeal ami affcvliun did so work thu “ even 
the eircvinisianceb of being first was thcuigiit an advaivtigo 
in the duly ’ 

C'ontomporaiies can iievci judge coirectly ot the true 
de\)lh ami foiee of the tide that svvirN around them 
Neilhei Cliiile's iioi his [leojilc pcrie'ivcd how wide' a gulf 
separated them from each other, neither Chat Its nor, his 
* I oisVei, " bir John Lliot," i sig. , 
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1 L’oiilc knew Innv soon wou'il I'l. of i 1 ’c» 

\\iiU*i of till'll. j;uU , and ntith^r Chaiii. • inn In'! iHuiile were 
v.lii.lly to blame for the diMinuni and s rile that iiuukly 
arose between them The eausi shad been long in opeiatioii , 
and had Ch.iiles been other than he was, had his siale-erafl. 
been as broad and ciihuhtened as it was jiSdantie and 
involved, the seed had hceii sown and the hfii vest must have 
been gathered m In its tlread oi the rnaie^ij and desolation 
wliKii the I\ ills of the Roses had \.ioii','iit, the eoimliy 
had •;! nil) siibniilted to the iniii i id powei and auth'iiity 
ol tlie ( io\,n It had been Vi hiiil that a sliong hand 
should lepieii t 1 io disieniiijns ol a linbulenl nobilU) , and 
111 its sense of the v.'hu ot peue anik older liad seen, 
without |i ilo'is' the still I'lshiiieni ol an ahsohite mon.m by. 
It did not obseivv, ]i^ih ips, that the aristoi i u) whieh onto 
nien.ived the thioie and lontrohed it. i)iero^;iti\es, had 
beioiiie Us sell lilts and cotiitiers, and lU agents m the 
evleiision c'f a iKiwerh) whahthej lai ;th |iioliled 'iheo'd 
leiidal Imioii , m) iidoiiat tble 111 the'i k nii'ii. to the eii- 
tlii.ii hlilelli 1 ol tl'e t I own, had beell iUi | vi ded bv .1 |ivi.l 
wlueb owvd il, eviileii e to!' loi.il bu ilh 'I he wialili 
of the Clniieh iihal fell lut i iik hiad. ol lleiii) \ 111 
was liberally ] mured out upon thi. fannlie . whom he loiiinlLd 
or resloud, and lln se families were eoUie.,iie'ml) bound to 
the thioiie by the strongest lies of inleiesl and gialiliule. 
The transformation liec,na by Ileniy \ Ilf was coiiipleled 
b> Islizabelh A woman with Somethiivg ol a' woman’s 
thainis, and a sovereign vvboiu nature h nl lilted to govern, 
she drew to her couit all that wa. noble and bright in 
haigland, and lo)ahy to the queen beiaiue the walihwoid 
ot the pioiidist IK 'lie. IMiile she leu. seuired the ele- 
votion of the aiisloiiary, she loiiiiived by a wise and 
prudent, if not alwa>s a chivalrous policy, to command the 
affections of the people A young nation, just growing 
conscious of Its own resources and < ajiai it), just feeling Us 
stiongth, and liegimiing to drtain of guat ciUeiiuists, 
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■tli.liLihtccl in li L .111(1 ^l^lt.lllIolll Miili \.lii(h Fli/iLctU 
lovLtl t{j surrounil lii.isi,'l, 1ml iL .iKo tlsih-i U il 1 ili (,ouij;.;o, 
and the iiidt-imiulcnce, ‘I'ld vcrsilihij of Iicr iii- 

Idlcct lienee tlic iiUMin-}, the furni'>, tlie .ihiululist 
language, and even the arbilniry practices of a inonaidi} as 
uncontrollcU and despotic as any in I urope, Mcri, forgisen 
on account of ifs usefulness, its patriotic sp’ril 

'I'hc aneclion of the people e\.ilied the senility of the 
rourliers, .ind towards a vioiiian Mliuse penis weie also 
ll'e perils of the Coiiiiiiomiealih, an tin nutl^^it'^ tlL\oiion 
seemed q l.iw foi the j'enlleMi.ui and a duly fm the Piu- 
te sl.inl ..nd the citizen “In the year 1508, the year of 
the Artn.a^.i, “I did Ine,’’ says a coiilciui oraiy', “at the 
upper end of Ihu .‘strand ne.ir .St Clei'ienl’s Cliuirh, ulii n 
sudeleiily there (.iiiie .1 rejiort to iib (it ee.is in DLetmbei, 
iiiiieh .ibout five of the doik, very d’rk), that the Quecn 
vv.as gone to Coum il, ‘and if you will see the (lueeii you 
iiiubl come <nu( kly ’ '1 hen vve all ran, wIk ,i the Co’tii a ites 
vvsie set e1ps.11, and no m.in did hindei iis l.uin eomnu in 
'1 hen vve e.uiie vvl.eie llieie vv.is a i u Ue tel cuni|nny tli.in 
vv IS usu.illy .at I ei.leii seiiiieins, and vvIkii we h ,el si. id 
iJieie an houi ."iid that the- y.iiel was full, tlieie beina .1 
number ol ton lies, the Queeii lame out m tjre'.ii st.ue 
'I hen vve cued, ‘liod save veiur M.ijcsiy 1 Ood s.ul yont 
Rl.ijisty >’ 'I hell the (Jueeii liiined to us, and s,ij, ‘liud 
bless y 011 all, niv good pee)[>le ' ’ '1 hen vv e cried again, 
‘liod bless your il.ijesty ’ (joelble's your M.ijesiy '' Then 
the Queen said again to us, ‘ \ou m.iy well hive a grciler 
])iinee, but you skill never have a inoie loving piince’ 
Anil so, looking one upon another foi a while', the Queen 
di palled '1 Ins wiought such .in imincssioii on iis. lor 
shows .inel pige.iiilry .lie evei be'sl seen l;v louhhiht, tint 
.ill the w.iy long we did nothing but talk vvh.ii an .ul- 
niinable Queen she was, and how vre would adventure our 
lives to do lier serviec ” 

llul even befoie the death ot rin.tbelh a change hid 
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come over the scene. The torchlight h.ad expired, and in 
the glare of day the shows and pageantry were estimated at 
their real value Wlicn the great (jueen showed herself 
to her people, she was received with the respect due to her 
greatness, but no longer with the old fervour ^ud gush (ft 
enthusiasm. An inquiring spint h.id tak^jn possocsion of 
the minds of men, and it had not spared the pretensions of 
the throne. Probably a consciousness«o§ this fact added 
to the melantholy which oppressed Isli/abcth in the last 
months of her lonely life She had outlived, not onlj her 
devoted ministers and her favouiite courtiers, but her own 
theory and system of government blic was the laft of the 
Tudors, and she knew it 'J he nation Iftd grow n serious, 
sober, prosaic, the jiio’ongcd theological controversy, which 
was the n.itural result of the Rctoimation, had intliicmcd 
its temper, and disiioscd it to mquire curiously into the 
conditions that regulated or conimed its action Had 
I'.li/abeth’s sik ccssor iwssesscd Isli/abctlTs sagai ity, this 
new spirit would probably have been directed into a secure 
channel, or the policy of the Crown would have been adapted 
to It , but under the .bin irts a collision betw ecu the throne .ind 
‘he n.ation, between the pnnciple of absolute authority and 
that of the freedom of the people, became incvit.ible, inevit- 
able bcc.iiiie, first, the .Stiiaits weie not the 'i'udois, and, 
second, the England of the Stuarts was not the England of the 
Tudors The nation had adv.anccd, while the throne had 
stood still led by the free air of Protestantism, men thought 
boldly , energy of conscience brought with it tlic courage of 
opinion , rellgioiis zeal nourished political earnestness Out- 
side the precincts of the court might be noticed an cver-in- 
cri asing activity of speculation Among the untitled gentry, 
the free yeomen, the trading classes — m a word, the great 
body of the people — was diiTuscd a free spirit of investigation 
and even of resistance m questions both of state and religion, 
accompanied by a singular gravity of bearing and seventy 
of morals. The leaven of Puritanism worked slowly, but it 
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•worked surcljr, and it gradually changed the attitude of 
the J'^nglisli commonalty in its rclationi to the Crown Day 
by day its timidity dibapimared, day by day its amlniiun 
waxed stronger The aspirations of the burgher, of the 
yeoman, of^thc peasant, rose above the level of his fon- 
dition ,IIe was a member of Christ's Church, a heir 
of the inheritance of the saints , w ith his friends and m 
his household h% Ijoldly investigated the m)sterics of the 
Supreme, what human power, then, was so high that he 
should abstain from csamining it? It is a matter of course 
that he who seeks out the limit of his superior’s supposed 
rights wull soon in<iuirc into their origin So it came to 
pass that tTie natusc of the ro}.il authority, and, indeed, of 
all authority — its ancient boundaries. Us recent usurpations — 
became, tluoughout the country, the subject of impur) and 
debate, conducted, at first, with moderation, and under- 
taken not so mucli from inclination as from nccessitj , but 
setting m motion a new current of aspirations and ideas * 

• 'I III) li IS Lfcii "111 ikinrh put hv Mr J \ Crern, m liis " Hi-ton of tl c 
I ni;li<ili l'o»])k " lliL hull! uf truliUun, lie sn) ' llio iiiiipiutioiii 

i\sc will! Il formed llit in im ^tiength ol llii 1 udor iliroi c, Ii id In i n s i)', i-d 
ind iieikem d In the iiiti Ikciii il .ictiiiti uf tin Ki ii dh in.'' In its iii>'i)s 
ipii sluiiiiiii's, lU liisiurii. rial iroh, its |>liili>-o,i|iii. sn ptu sin \\ r ti rs md 
kt it< siiu.li wire dike disoiissmg the ilimis ot ji'iiiminiui, iiul tin im-lVI 
and niiisi 1 i-iiin; forms of riili , traiclli rs iwneil i- lU lioiii t'n f'Osi 'n ot 
(iior);ioii(. In stiidi the iristuinlii piihti uf \i.i ci , .iiid Jesiiiis horiuiiid 
from ilu siliuoliiii II of tin muldli i|'Os i duiirim ol popiilir ri,:IU) iih ili 
still forms lIu tlKori of inodiin di nioiricv Uii tin. oilnr li ind tl l ii i' m 
w.ts li. iiiiiiit; to nil oil Its, If, to IhIiivl in its own strin!;lh niid ii^oir to 
criit. for i sh ire in til niiuhnco of ns oiin life I Iis i.untli<.i with tin. iiio 
fire It spiritti tl ind teiiipunl pomrs of C liristeinlum, his siriti 11001.1. uiih 
the I’tpiC) ind ihc Huwsi of Anslni, Ind rmisid m csers 1 ni,h-'imina 
sense of supreme nnnhood whiih told, lioiicier sloiili, on his tit Hide 
ton-iiils the t niun Ihe setiiitn nhosi tun l)in|iie hid diml the storms 
of fir-oflfsiis, the )ouns sinure vihocrossid ihcClnnml to Hi At lus iiniikn 
sword It Ivry or Ostenil, briught biik with them to 1 nglish soil the diniig 
tempi r, the snise of inexhiustihle resoiin.es iiliii. 1 i had home tium on 
through storm and hattle-tirUl llic luuum whuh giie iisplt to the rule of 
the Stewarts was inollicr nitioii from the ixuiiL-strukk pcop'c tint give 
Itself, in the crish of sond and religious onkr, to the guidiiue ol the 
Ihulors. It w IS plain that a new age of our histori must opi 11 u In 11 the 
lofty |intriotism, tlic iLiunilrss cneigirthe oicrponenng sense of iflort tnd 
tnuniph, which rose into their full grandeur through the wir with Spun, 
tumetl from the strife with Fliilip to seek a new sphere of activity at Iiimie ' 
VoL lu pp 8, g. 
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As wc lia\o said, Elizabeth herself, notwithslanding the 
prestige of her long and prosperous reign, felt the effbot of 
this new disposition, ihougli she knew hoiv, by timely con- 
cession, to avert an o|)cn rollision. Jhit in the reign of 
James, a direct struggle between the Crown aiirl the people 
began In vain the angry sovereign forbaAle the Commons 
to meddle with his mysteries of government In vain he 
arrogated the right as well as the powti'^of limiting their 
liberty of speech and action In vain lie declared himself 
too old and tspcneiiceJ a king to permit them to claim, 
as their ancient and undoubted mherilance iVid right, 
privileges whicli they had derived scilejy froim the grace 
and jicrmission ol his I pilI) anccsto's and himself He di'l 
but draw upon hiiiisi't tint famous rrolcsfition (DeiLiiiIicr 
iJJth, iCai) which like-, its jihce with the Ou it (^liarlcr, 
the bill of Rights, and other mcmcnahle n.t ords, as one of 
the charters and secunttcb of !■ nghsh fieedom * 

Said James I on one occasion (ifiao), when a com 
mitlec of the House of Coninvnis was about to submit to 
him the deckir.iiion against Mono]>ijlns “Cliairs ' chairs ' 
here be twal kyinjes coinin' ’ and .igiin, when liis horse 


* As iinilcin!; an import ml si me- of the Ki'\i>'niion, tins l’roli''>iatioii 
must lie ijiKiUsI 111 ri in Mil il clulir, il ‘ II, it iln III erlii , Irncliisss, 
piiMli'n, mil Jill i-il'Oui'i of I’ ir! nil lit m ll ■ iin i, ni iml iiiiilniilit, ,1 
liiillii hi mil mill 111 lilt ' ol Un ii'.j,i ol I ii, I m,l , sinl ili il tin inliioiis 
an i 11, 'till lltiiri <i,iKirn.n' llic Knn; Miu, mil iMum ol ll,c ii iliii, 
aii'I of lliL C linu II of j n| I mil, ami ilu m ikini' .mil in nii'n mci of I i«s, 
.mil iiilicss of ii'isshi's mil gntsinns whili il i|iy hippm wiiliin tin-, 
n iliii arc pio; 1 1 su ijicls ami miller of coim il iml m I’niiiini nt 

ami ill It, 111 till’ ll millin'; ami proc'-silim; of iho,i. IjiMm i s, i m i j nn jnlu i 
of till tiaii > hull, mil of n 'ht oif'lit in IiiM, Ini'ilom of to 

pr'ji oiiml, irpat, r> ison, .iinl Inmi; to conclii ion ll'o snn , ihit tin* 
( iiiiiiiicnis 111 rariiiimiit hiar liki hlioilv ami fiuslom to tu u of tlio,i 
111 itti rj 111 such onlii is in Ihcir jiiil,;iiii nt sh ill eeLin liiti si , iiiil th u eit ly 
Midi iiicinlicr of the viiil llniisi hull like tuciloiii rniin ill impi idiiui ni, 
inipri'-'iii'iiciU, and molest iiion (other llim by the cciisim of the IIoim: 
Usi If) for and i unccriiing any liilJ, sjn ikiin;, Rasoniiij;, or dial inng of any 
muter or III till rs toiicIiin;i;tlic I’trhun<'iitoriAirli,iini lit liiisim ss, iml tint, it 
anv of lilt said ini iiil« rs he coniiil iii^ of and rpii uioih d f„r am tlniijr s.n,i 
or done in I'arlimuiU, the same is to lie shown to lliu Kiiif;, liy the id\ii'i>,mii 
assimt of , ill the (. oinmoiis asseiiihlt cl in IVirli iiiii lU, heforc ihc Kiiif; (jii s 
creTeiiec to any privuc mfurmalion ' Ihi King line tins protest from the 
Cjinmunii' join iml, hut lie could not tcrjrit fruiii the memories of lus people. 
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ivas rcstnc: “Vhc dcil i’ my saul, sirrah, an you be not 
(juict, Ise scnrl you to the five hunrlrcd k}n,;i.s m the 
House of Commons, they 11 qniclvly tame you' ’ It was 
111 tnith, as (lui/ol rcnnrks, almost a senate of kin'^s 
{fresgtlun di ia7i)whom an absolute monarch sum- 
moned beside hi*^ throne, when Charles I convoked his 
first rarliament * Neither prince nor people, especially the 
latter, had as yet aisecrtaincd tlie principle and measured 
the range of their pretensions They drew together with 
the design and the sincere hope of a cordial union, but, 
at bottomjithcir disaccord was already consummated, for 
each tlaiifii.i} to be the su)>rome aulbnrily, 

'ihc session had lucly opuiul wlion the Commons 
began to csamine tlic whole mathinery and sistem of 
government, home affaiis, forugn afi'iirs, negotnlions, 
alliances, the way in whuh former subsidies had been 
csiiendcd, the gi minds on wbiih future subsidies sbou'J 
be granted, tlic stale of ri.iiL,iOii, ibc repression of I'opcry , 
they ini|Uir(,d into ewryllun';, mtliuled evervlbmg in their 
range of observation and a< lion A committee of gnevaiu ts 
was aiiiiomled, and anolhei on religion It was proiioscd to 
disiieiisc with the lormcr, and the House seemed not dis 
inclined, but Pym, who led the Commons in virtue of his 
genius, his eloquence, and his courage, imevpcctedly asked, 
if the committee on gncv.intcs were’ po-tponed, wh.it was 
to be done with the committee for religion ’t 

An immediate aguuum cnsucvl, for “it is observable 
m the House of Commons,” s.ays Idiot, “as then whole 
story gives it, that wlicrev'cr that mciUioii does break foilli 
of the fears or dangeis m religion and tlic increase of 
Popery, their affections aic much stirred, and whatever is 
obnoMous m the st.ile, it there is reckoned as an incident 
to that ” The Commons, with an unornng instinct, knew 

* Giii/ot, " Ilisloire ilo la KLioIntion d'Annli lone," i 19 
+ the n iigious ilillKuUv timihoilcvin lou-lumkc " W lnlo\PTmcnl»n 
do-s break furtli, ' wrius Nr John 1 hot, ' ot Ihc feais iinl il 1111,111 in 
Ttligion, anil the incri no of l’u|n.i}, thiir nnccuoiis in. much st1rr1.1l ' 
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that the political ciucstion could not be sciiaralcd from tlie 
religious j that every effort on the part of the Church 
to revive the sacerdotal claims of Rome had been accom 
panicd by some fresh aggression on the jiart of the State 
They spoke out, therefore, with a iilainness i^lnch uas vi.ry 
distasteful to the king’s party, one of ^hom, complaining 
that bitter and inconvenient words were uttered in the 
Chamber, provoked a storm of indignaton Rut, m truth, 
the language was modest enough, though it conveyed suffi- 
ciently bold sentiments The Commons preferred not to 
demand from the king, as Parliament had deit^iuled from 
Henry IV and Henry VI, that he should dispitSs his bad 
coumillors, they did not wish to mtcrftre with liis ihoicc, 
as Parliament had done under KdwarJ IT, Richard IT, 
Henry IV, and Henrj VI , nor that those whom the 
king had chosen should be required to lake oath before 
Parliament, as was the case under Edward I , h'dward If,, 
and Richard 11. , nor that Parliament should jirescnbe to 
them the course they wore to follow', as it had thought to 
be Its duly under Henry HI and Henry IV , nor even 
that his majesty should, like Henry III , promise that he 
w'ould do notliing witliout tlic knowliilgo and consent of 
the great council of the realm 'Jliey cxpicssetl only, 
and as faithful siihjcc is, their humble desires. .Seeing that 
the king was surroundeel by wise, pious, and honourable 
councillors, they desired, m concert with them, to ajiply a 
remedy to the clisc.'ises of the Suite 

Charles was angry, but he said nothing The language 
was importunate, but as yet it did not seem dangerous More- 
over, he w'as in w.ant of subsidies The last Parliament 
had vehemently cried for war with .Spam, the present 
could not refuse to defray 'its cost He insisted that it 
should .at once supjjly him with the necessary funds, and 
he would then redress their just grievances The Com- 
iqpns, how'cver, would no longer trust to the promises even 
of a king who, as yet, had violated none, and whom it 
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.esteemed I( IS the misfortune of iiriiwes to inheiit the 
faults .IS well .is the throne of then preilu cssors (Jh.ules 
was of opinion that the people had no cause for fear, sinee 
he h.id done them no wrong, the people, that lliey must 
root up .ill past esils in order to a|)preliend nothing in the 
future. So^liat, at first, the Connnuns granted only a sin ill 
sup|)lj’, find, on 4 he motion of .Sir ^r.m^Is Scjinour, \oted 
tonn.ige and ]ioundage for a single jc.ir,* this limitation, 
howeiei, w.is loifllffmned bj the Lords Wert the), it was 
said, to show less eonfidenrc in the king than in his prede- 
cessors, to w horn tonn.ige and poundage had been granted 
for then Wiole Teign ? Had he not just laid before them, 
with r.ire ainecrity^ the fiiuncial londition of the kingdom, 
withholding no do< uincnls, refusing no evpl.ination 'Jhe 
nrgeiuy of the king’s w.inls wms eiulenl, and there was 
little wisdom, .irgiicd the Lords, m giving umlirage so soon, 
.Hid without cause, to a young soscreign aiipaiently so 
strongly im lined to h\e m harmony with Ins Parlnment 

'riieC'ommons did not definitely declare tint they would 
grant subsidiei for no longei period, but they continued a 
steady esposnion of their grievances, and were plainly 
resohed to obtain their redress before they voted any mm ? 
money bills llehmd the throne, they sud, was an inlliieme 
more powcrlul than the tlnonc itself, that ot the Duke of 
Ijik kingh.iin , and Sir Robert I’liihps. 111 a remark.ihle 
speeeli, boldly inieighed ag.iiiist his unconstitutional posi- 
tion The whole 'Msdom of the butc, he said, was sujiposcd 
to be comiirehende’d in one man M.ister of .ill favour, 
he iv.is likewise master of all business Niliil iiiijiinm 
friM el tnligri tnom, as T.iciUis had observed, upon the 
deeline of Rome, sel euila iciiualitafe omnia ninits jimu 
ai/>eclaic Many were the councillors in name, but few 
remained more th,in the name. After a careful and vivid 

* I1ii*sc ciiwoms diitiLS Ind liccn iingmcntcd liv J iino<s I , and vliit tlie 
ronimoiis di sired was .11. iiujuiry intu tlio u.isuii.ibloiKss of siilJi .111 
iiiit,iucnt.iUoii 

li 
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sun'ey of the condition of the country, he '’oncludcd by 
saying that he did not dcbirc to tread too near the heels of 
majesty, but to keep majesty from danger All things ncre 
sinTercd under that name, would the name ilsdf escape 
injury? What greater wrong could there be to the king 
than wrong to his subjects ' Therefore, it was* their duty, 
in that House, to vindicate both the king *aiid tlic 'tnbject 
He did not wish them to discuss what they did not under- 
stand They had wasted too much tSnfi m discussions 
about the licet, and w'hcther the ships intended to act 
against Cadiz should go or stay Of tins they could not 
judge, because they d'd not know the jirojectec^ plan of 
operations 'I’lie estate at home, affairs civil and' domestic, 
these were the projicr objects of their rare 'I'o settle the 
goveruiu..nt of the kr'gdoni, to rectify disorders, to sweep 
away abuses, to lical divisions — this was Ibcir business 
And for tins ho would not have thcin think of siiiaralmg, 
but would have tbciii earnestly solu il Ins maj i-'kty that be 
would gue tin la leave to coiUinuc to Sil '1 In gre il si rvK c 
tluy m ,ht thereby lomhi to ibcir sovcreipi w.nild iHonl 
biiii ninplcr aid and <ralit than ii'ai.y Mibsidn i (I'lhl 
supply It would fuii..sh 1 ml w lli wh'’tcvei was niedcil to 
clsir the streams of Ins icvcmits, to r.fill the loiiiilam ol 
hii cxcliv-ipicr, to leplcmsh Ins csbpustwd stop's, to lolleit 
Ins scattered beams It v.oiild lay at Ins fed lha love .i. J 
satisfaction of bis subject:! 

The importance of this eloquent and earnest '.pteib, 
and of the sympathetic reception accorded to it by the 
Commons, cannot be overcslunated “ J'rom the hour ot 
its delivery,” remarks Mr b'orstcr,* “ the struggle bet .vie.i 
Charles and Ins rarliaincnts took the foim wIik h, thiiiii„h 
many subseinieiit changes and vicissitudes, asnireJ to n n, 
ultmiato triumph iJays were to come m whuh tin. ohl 
boundaiy would of necessity he overpassed, but for tlie 
prewmt the limits v.cre defined, and the purposes deelared 

Forster, ••birje'iil ’loi,".. j/i. 
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*rhe narrow issue which Buckingham had sought to raise 
was put aside for ever With the question of silling or 
scparaiing , of giving or refusing to give , of siqi])!} ing ilie 
wants of the court for purposes not iicrmillcd them to dis- 
miss, or bcfciking themselves to their homes , of making 
laws to a ministej’s caprice, or not legislating at all , — ere 
now joined, in suih wise that none might scjiaratc them, 
a quite diflcrcnt tqncstion It was not to be a personal 
quarrel, little or great It was to be a roiUcntion for the 
liberties of Isnglaiid in the interests of her king T hrougli 
the side* cS Diickinghaiu it was hoped that these might be 
rcn hed ' ."yid Charles itas first to be sated fioin that ill- 
tou'isollor ’ It is* iinpoi taut to remember that tbe* gieit 
(htil tVar, or, as Clare'iidon iiiijuslly calls it, the (he.it 
r.,-'l)ellio’i, It IS not undertaken by the Paihament jjarty 
M'.li ‘t'lj view to tlic establishment of a K,iiiblic Its 
le.i ' IS ticie not aiiinnt' d bj anj of t’lOsc kii ufiil ideas of 
“I/iheili, 1 rHerii'v, and LijimliU,” of supposed soriil 
K {eiiei.vUi 11, of a gloii'led and estlted Iliimanitt, whuh 
I'lspiied the k.^deis of the 1 ie*.i(h Revolution I'liL't in.ade 
t.ar in the kings name, and for the kings tteal The‘y 
t.ere on llie side* of a coiistitiilioml king, goteiiiiiig In the 
adtiie 'lid ttiih Ihe consent of his I’aili.iiiient, i.gimst a 
desj’uiie 1 in/, ruling by tirluc of his own will, through 
mimsiers lespoiis'lile only to himself The foicc of etents 
iilliiuately drote them fiom this position, but it was the 
lio.ilion whieh the*}' .issumed at the outset, and m iintaine'il 
as loiig as circumstances permitted It w.'is a natural con- 
sequenee of this position that they delncred their first 
attack against IJuckmgham, and the.r nest against btrafforcl 
and Arehbishnp Laud, against the king’s e\il counsellors, 
ti nderly sparing the king himself They were practical 
I'lnglishmen, intent on reform, and working in the old hues 
of the ConstitiUion 

On the i2tli of August, Charles sucldenlj dissohed 
rarliamcnt. In one brief session the fair prospects of the 

B 2 
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now roign liad been ovcrtloiuled, and Ihc iKrt'mony winch • 
was supposed lo exist fatally inlorniptcd 'I’liis “abrupt 
and ungracious close ” produced a most unfortunate iin- 
picssion , and Clarendon, the royalist histoiian, is coin- 
])c11cd to own that no man could show him a source from 
wliLUcc llic waters of bitterness afterwaids tasted so abiin 
dantly had more probably flowed than fftm such unsea- 
sonable, unskilful, and precipitate dissoliifigns In sinte of 
their mutual goodwill, prince and peojile had met together 
only to come into violent collision. 'J'hey separated with a 
comiclion on both sides that it was pulling forward legiti- 
mate claims, and with a icsolulion to uphold them 'I'hc 
Commons protested that they were deviled to* the king, 
blit that they would not lay at his feet the liberties of 
the counlr). The king aflinned that he rcsiiectcd those 
liberties, but that he knew how to govern without the 
control of l\iTliamcnt 

lie proceeded to make good his wortU Orders were 
dLS])il(hed to the lord lieutenants of the lounlics to raise 
by way of loan the monc*y of which he stood in need 
They wcie to ajiply to the wealthy for c ontrilnilions, a.ul to 
transmit to the court the mines of those who icfuscd or 
delayed compliance 'rinis an appeal was made to their 
fear as w ell as to their loyalty At the same time, a Ikct of 
ninety sail, carrying five thousand seamen and ten thousand 
soldieis, under Sir Kdward Cecil, now’ created \'iscoimt 
Wimbledon, was despatched against Cadi/, the hirbour of 
which was known to be thronged with argosies As a 
satisfaction to the religious sentiment of the people, the 
clergy were instructed to proceed against the Papists, w ho 
were forbidden to travel more than five miles from their 
abode without license, or to recall from the Continent the 
children they had sent there to be educated, and were de- 
prived of their arms. But this paltry device failed to have 
the desired cflect. Nor, indeed, was it earned out with 
thoroughness, the king selling dispensations or bestowing 
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*])irili)Ms with* a liberal haiul The forced loan )icliled hut 
•ilnfliiig anioiiiit lo llic treasury, and the C.idi/ espcdilum 
failed Ill-ofliccrcd, ill-manned, iIl-pro\ isioned, it diii^r u cd 
the Knglish flig Wimbledon landcJ his troop-, at I'ort 
ihinttil, ant]^ began his march upon Cadi/ T hey discovered 
on the ivay several cellars filled with strong Spanish win.' , 
and the hungry and weary soldiers, breaking into them, 
drank largely ''ih* bonds of discipline, never firmlj knii, 
were burst asunder , and Wimbledon, a man without decision 
or resources, taking fright, marched his army bat k to the 
ships lior eighteen days he cruised to and fro in search of 
the Siiahisji merchantmen, and finally let them slip past him 
in the night ; aftei'which, with mutiny and disease raging on 
board the fleet, he returned to Plymouth, to disembark 
hiindieds of seamen and soldiers in a dvmg i ondition 

T lie failure of tins cspedition, w hicli had been sci rctly 
planned by Jluckinglum, greatly increased the odium 
whuh tlie haughty fasountc had excited, while it rendered 
necessary a new Parliament As yet the young king had 
not openly cuiiiinitled hiiiisclf to arbitrary piinciples, he 
w IS as yet, apparently, both basliful and timid He 
flattered lumsclt that the Commons would he delighted at 
the promptitude with which he again summoned them to 
his side, and it is possible he even indulged in a hope 
that the firmness he had shown would be rewarded by 
their greater submissiacncss. At the same time he took 
measures to dc])nvcthctwo Houses of their most influential 
orators. The Jsarl of llnstol did not receive the usual 
summons Sir Udward Coke, Sir Robert Philijis, Sir 
T Iiomas Wentworth, Sir Francis Seymour, and others, were 
apjiomted sheriffs for their counties, and thus rendered 
ineligible lo serve as Members of Parliament Rut tins 
expedient did not silence the voice of opposition. Pym 
was returned for Tavistock, I.Utlcton for Carnarvon, 
Sclden for Croat Bedwin, Wentworth for Oxford, and Jshn 
Hampden for Wendover. 
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The coronation of Charles took jilace o'h the 2nd of* 
February, 1626 Fourda)s later raihaiiicntasscmbli-d, and 
at once the struggle began The Opposition, attributing 
to the counsels of Luckinghain the misgovcrnnicnt which 
prevailed, the abuses at home and the disgrace abroart, 
was resolute to strike him down IVas he not, as l^urd 
Admiral, the cause of the loss of the kirij;'s royalty in the 
narrow seas? Had not the Crown bCfiY nnpovenshed by 
the gifts lavishly bestowed on him and his kindred ? AVas 
n it the existing maladministration owing to the toncentia- 
tion of all high offices in him and his depcndci^s ? 1 )id 
not the l^apists depend upon his countenance ? ‘AA'as he 
not the .uithor of the scandals which arose from the sale of 
dignities, oflkes, places of judicature, and eccksiastu al pio- 
niotions ? Admiral and general of the sea and kind army, 
were not the disgraces recently sustained due to his 111- 
compctency? In vain the king endeavoured to shield his 
niinisler The various charges against him were steadfastly 
pressed home b> the eloquence of Fliot and AVciilwoith, 
by an angry House, and declared proven J’arly 111 May 
the Commons dclcnmiied on Ins iiiipcachiiicnt 

In the liistoiy of his lime, George Villicrs, Duke (<r 
lluckinghaui, makes a brilliant figure, yet few men who 
have risen to so splendid a position have showm so giL.il 
an incapaciiy for filling it worthily. It has been justly said 
of him that he was born to shine xn a court, and give 
offence to a nation. Of a liandsonie person and gracious 
address, partial to pomp and display, courageous to 
audacity, sincere in his friendships, frank and haiigiily in 
his enmities, never rising to the height of virtue nor 
sinking to the depth of hy^iocnsy, he w'as successful as a 
courtier, but a signal failure as a minister. He governed 
without statesmanship, without settled policy j regardless of 
the interest alike of the na/.ion and the Crown , heedful 
only of his personal aggrandisement, and of the pleasure 
he derived in parading before the world as the king’s 
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•f.ivoiiTite amP diicf aJviscr He wai ambitious, but bis 
ambition was not sustained by p;cmus or foice oi cbaiarler 
He possessed a certain talent lor in'ngue, bc-Lau^e lie was 
tlioroiit;hly unscrupulous in his emplo>mciit of means to 
accomplish jhis objects To win a woman’s honour or 
crush a^ rival, his reckless arrogance would com|)iomisc 
eillier king or nillion A\ilh perfumed locks, and doublet 
and shoes bla/iyg; with jewels, he tripped aiii'y along 
the path of power, ignoring the dangers that surrounded 
linn, blind to the precipice he was so rajiidly approaching 
That tlii^ showy, light of heart, and insolent nolde sho.ild 
hold m*his capricious hands the reins of government, was 
felt as a repro.ic> and an injury by a people who every 
day cherished their religious convictions more seriously 
The Commons a]ipoinlcd eight of their leaders to 
picsciit their articles of impeachment at a conference with 
the I ords * liuekingham affected to be mucb amused 
at the speech with winch Sir Dudley Digges opened their 
c.i e, drawing dow'ii mion himself a severe retort “>ry 
lord, do you jeci?" esclaimcd Sir Dudlor “Arc these 
things to be jeered at? My Icid, I can shotv you when a 
man of a gicatcr blood tlun your loulslup, as high as you 
III place and povvci, and as deep in tlie favour of the king, 
hath been hanged for as small a < rime as the least of tlicse 
art'i Ics contain ” The rebuke told, and Jluckmgham did 
not again appear at the conference Tlius he escaped the 
sling of Sir John Eliot’s tremendous imeclive, which, if he 
had been present, must surely have penetrated even through 
his harness of levity and pndc. “1 will take the inward 
character ' ” exclaimed Eliot, “ the patterns of his mind, as 
you have heard them opened. And first his collus'on 
and deceit, crimes in themselves so odious and uncertain, 
lliat the ancients, knowing not by vvliat name to term them, 
expressed them in a metaphor, calling them shNio/intin, 

* Tliestf were Sir Uu(11e> Digges, Sir John LUot, Pyiu, Seltlcn, Ilcruert, 
Glanville, Whitby, and WandcMorde, 
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fidin a discoloured beast so doulitful m appearance lli.if 
they knew not what to make of it. And thus, in this niin 
prailnc, we find it licic” Ikissing to another charge, he 
said “ After this, niy lords, followed the corruption, the 
sordid Inibery of him iihoin I now rh.arge, 15 the s.ile of 
honours, in the sale of olTucs That 11 Inch ,11 .as the 
am lent omen of virtue is now made uncharitalilc, and 
jiistKc itself IS a prey to this man Ifpv/ng thus prevailed 
muealtli and honours, he rests not there. Ambition has 
no bounds, but like a violent fl.imc breaks still beyond, 
snatches at all, assumes new boldness, gives lyielf more 
Slope Not satisfied with the injuring of justice,* with the 
wrong! of honour, vv ith the prejudice of religion, with the 
abuse of state, with the misajiproiniation of revenues, his 
attempts go higher, even to the person of his sovereign In 
all tlicsc now ) oiii lordslniis have the ide.i of the man , 
wlnt 111 himself he is, and what m his affeclions You h.ave 
seen his power, and some, I fear, have felt it. You h.ivc 
known his practice, )Ou have heard the cllecis It rests 
then to be considered, being such, what he is m rekatioii to 
the king, what m relation to the .State, and how compatible 
or incoinpaliblc with either Wuit he is to the king, jou 
h.ive heard —a canker in his treasures, and one that rest- 
lessly consumes and will devour linn M hat he is to the 
State, you h.av e seen — a wrath to goodness, not only per- 
sisting 111 all ill ways, but preventing better.” After com- 
jiaiing him to Sejanus, whom Tacitus desenbes as ancfax, 
sm diRgens, in altos a tminator,juxla adnlatw cl supahM, liliot 
concluded . “ My lords, I have done You see the man ' 
What have been his actions, whom he is like you know 
I leave him to your judgments. This only is conceived by 
us, the knights, citizens, and burgesses of the Coimnons 
House of Parliament that by him came all our evils, m 
him we find the causes, and on him must be the remedies 
I will conclude with a jiorticular censure given on tlie 
Bishop of Kly, in the time of Richard I That prelate 
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Ii!ul llie kmn’ * trcisiirc at lus comniaiul, and liad lii\u- 
rioubly abiiSL'd thc’in IIis obsi >ire kindred we.c niairiLd to 
carls, barons, and othcis of great rank and place Xo 
man’s business < ould be done witliuiit Ins hel]) He non’ I 
neft suffer ducking’s couned to advise in the highest afl.iirs 
of state , He gave /i.w/w fenonn d chuiiiu the custody 
of castles and great trusts He ascended to such a height 
of violence and iiruJe^ that he ceased to be fit for c haracters 
of mercy. And therefore, s.ajs the record of which 1 now 
hold the original, ‘/t/ totam imulain fitblul piodamdui , 
Pa eat qm^padcre cuncta festinat Oppnmatur tie omnes 
opprimatN' * 

After this, nothiTig more could be, or was neecssarj to 
be said, and on the T 3 th and islh of May, eight peers 
reiiorted the speeches to the Lords, and the ai tides of 
impeachment were laid on their table Hut in the interval 
some s range things happened The king himself went 
down to the I.ords, addressed them from the throne, and 
protested the duke's innoccncy of the charges bi ought 
against Inin He also ordered the coininitmeiit of Digees 
and F/hot to the Tower 'fhe Commons, irritated at this 
alt.iek on their privileges, refused to jirorced with any 
business until they were released, and in this resolution 
they persisted, notwithstanding a menace that the king 
might see fit to dispense with I’arhamcnts altogether. 
Higges and Kliot were accordingly released, after a two 
dajs’ captivity, and immediately afterwards the lip[)er 
House obtained the release of I.ord Arundel, who had been 
arrested in the course of the session 

The anger of the king was roused by his discomfiture 
He w.as humbled, not only in the eyes of his court and 

• Mr Green spciKs of Fliots attick is nnikinir a now (i i m I’ in 
mi'nt II V spei ( li " Itoim llii. Iir<t tlii' vdmiit'iKi mil pissioii of tin wn di 
linl Lonlnstiil mill llii (jrivi', coloiiil, n’-i«onmi; of oMir ■•I'l iki'r> I Iii 
oppnni nts lomiiluncil III It I'liot 11nk.1l to 'siir up aniiliinis ' llu<(|iiiik 
riiiph itic sentonevs he suIislituUxI foi tiu' uinibroiik ixtukIs nl llii cl ii , Iv, 
rip cl irgiiniint. Ins vivxcioiis .md cnn-.tic illii-mns, lus nis«ion ite np, I'lN, 
his fciorlcias invcctiio, struck a new note in i.nglisli cloqncmi, ' 
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(jiicen, but in those of foieign powers , and acting on the 
counsels of hisnuounte, he rcsohod to dismiss Ins recal- 
I ilrant Houses 'I'lie rumour got aliroad that I'ailianicnt 
vas to bo dissobed The Upper Chamber, which had not 
yet abandoned tlie popular side, hastily pelit^ioiicd the king 
to divert him from his intention To the peers \\ho nailed 
iilion him to present it, and asked fod a snort delay, he 
replied . "Not a niiiiuto." On the J5th of June, the dis- 
solution took place, and a proclamation was issued, in 
viliich Its justification was attcinjiied A remonsliance 
iihich the Commons lhad drawn up was burped by the 
hands of the common hangman, and all wlio possessed 
cojaes of it were ordered to bum them also 'Lord Bristol 
was sent to tlic Tow'er , Aiundel was jilaccJ tmdci restraint 
111 his o\.n hoasc , the Duke of Jjarkingham thought himself 
saved , and Cl’.ules felt every inch a kiiv' 

The CMillation of the sovereign and Jiis minister was 
biief as a gleam of April sunshine Jniolved in a dis- 
astrous war against Spam and Austria, Ch.iilcs had no army 
with whicli to coerce his subjects His land-tiooiis were 
few in number and ill-disciplined His seamen were 
infected with Purit.iiiisiii He could place no reliance on 
his militia, who were less amenable to the mlluence of the 
Crow’n, than to that of the landed gentry. Difficulties 
confronted him at cieiy step, and the foolish arrogance of 
the duke soon plunged him into new troubles Biickinghani, 
on the occasion of a visit to Pans, had professed to be 
enamoured of the queen, Anne of Austria,* and the chival- 
rousness of his air and manner seems to have won her 
favour At all events. Cardinal Richelieu was determined 
that he should not resume Ins audacious suit Morti/lcd in 

* " In his embassy in 1 mnee, wlitu Ins pr .n and presence was 
wonderfully adiiiiicd and cctciiiieil (and in iniili ii u.ui n wonder in the 
cic of nil men), and m which he appe irod with .sit llie lustre the weiltli of 
J' iiuLtiid euuld nclorn liim with, and oulshiiied all tlie hr ivcry that court 
i^uld dress Itself in, and over-acted the whole nation in their own most 
peeuhar vanities , he hod the ambition to fix his eyes upon, and to dedicate 
Ins most violent ifiection to, a lady of very sublime quality, "—Claklnuux 
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hiS vanlly, the ^ukc longed for revenge, and urged his 
royal master lo dcelaro war again*;! !■ ranee He found a 
pretert m the persecution the Huguenots were sustaining , 
their last stronghold, Rochelle, was besieged by the rojal 
army, and its downfall would herald the nun of the French 
rcfoimcrs.^ It ivas hoped that a religious war would be 
popular with the nTLtion , and a general loan was ordered, 
of the same amoun^aiS the subsidies which Parliament had 
promised, but not voted The expected enthusiasm, hovr- 
ever, was not awakened , and m cvciy county the king’s 
( ommibsion^'ts met with stern refusals. The rccus.ints were 
harshly dealt with , but the refusals continued * The ports 
and maritime districts were ordered lo furnish a ceitaih 
number of w.ar-ships, fully cipiippcd London was ordered 
lo supply twenty. 'Hie cilircns leiircsented that Queen 
JCh/abeth had not asked for so m.iny, when the Spiiiish 
Armada threatened the shores of Isngland In rep'j, they 
were informed that the precedents of past tunes pointed to 
submission, and not to objections To juatify this langu.nge, 
the pulpits of the Anglican Church rang with the doctrine 
of passne obedience, which was made a condition of e\cr- 
lasting felicity And when Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
a man with popular sympathies, refused to authorise lu his 
dioccsc the sale of these sermons, he wsas suspended from 
his functions and exiled 

Charles and his advisers (says Gui/otf) had presumed 
too much on the passions of the people, w ho could not and 
would not be persuaded to forget their liberties even for 
the sake of their creed. Moreover, they miblrusted the 
sincerity of this iicw-born zeal Summon Pailiamcnl, they 
said, and it will give to the Reformed Churches of the 
Continent a much firmer support Every day the popular 

* In LiiiLoln tliu luin cuninnss.unur5 wire loiiglily trcitoil Tl ^ 
( ormsli freeholders protested lint if tlley had but two kiiie, thi> wo.ild 
sell one of them for supply to his Majesty— in a parlLimcntary w.ay 1L<; 
iiortliem counties absolutely refused p.-iymcnt 
Guizot, " Plistoiie de la Rdvolution," i. 39. 
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irrilalion increased , but bin kini'lum MOiiFd not draw back. 
On llie 27th of Juno, 1627, sailed from I’ortsmoutli with .1 
hundred sliips, of which foity or fifty were men-of-war Mis 
Imd foices numbered nearly seven thousand, including a 
siiiiadron of cavalry In the course of .a few dyj s he appeared 
before Kochclle, but its inhabitants mistrusted him, and 
refused to admit the fleet into their harbour until he h.id 
pros cd his sincerity by some act of diostilily against the 
hrench flag He resolved to make a descent upon the 
Island of Olcron, mIik'Ii w.ab fully garrisoned, but suddenly 
altered his mind and sailed for that of Ikhti Here the 
l)rm(ip.al town, St Martin’s, speedily submutefl, but the 
citadel, which was strongly built, well situated, and fully 
provisioned, maintained a sturdy resistance for eleven 
w ecks The duke then ordered an assault, but his strategy 
w.is so defective that he cxiicnenccd a disastrous repulse, and 
was compelled to c.arry his slnttered fleet back to England 
with loss of precious lives and still more precious honour 
“ Ivvcry man knows,” wrote Den/il Holies, with iiainful 
recollections of the br.ave men he had seen driv cn into a 
hopeless ma/c of inarslus and salterns, “every man knows 
that since England was England, it received not so dis- 
Loiiuiirablc a blow. Four colonels slam, and, besides the 
colours lost, thirly-two taken by the enemy. Two thousand 
of our side killed, and I think not one of theirs ” 

A storm of wrath swept over the maddened country 
'i'hc most considerable and 1nfluent1.1l families m England 
were thrown into sorrow and suflcring by this lamenUble 
catastrophe, and the heart of the nation sympathised with 
them It was felt that all this misery, and worse, this 
shame, were due to the arrogant inc.ipacity of Ihickinghnm,'' 
to the obstinate w cakness of the king who sheltered him 
Nor was the popular temper softened by other occurrences. 

* I.iig1iin'1," irfiys CliiTciuIon, •' w.'is tonlly l.iUfii tip witli iho tiioiii'lit 
m n VI nec iijion tin. person tvlio tliey thoiiglit hiirl lx in tlx, i iiisl ot tlicir 
distress." 
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lofcign ships of war preyed iiiKhcckod upon 
commerce, and tlic ports were full of traders ^\lio diiist not 
venture to sea The spirit and enlcriu isc of the ( uuntry 
seemed iiaralysed The ngour and oppression nith uh 1 li 
tlie (forced loaj} had been levied rankled in t'le inindi of 
men. Liickingham, g.iy and reckless as he vas, self- 
confident as he Wirt, s'lsibly quailed before tlie gathciing 
voices of Initred and^ contempt He fell that soiiiLlIung 
must be done to extricate him from his perilous ciitangle- 
niciit, and the king knew that something must be done to 
fill his e\I)^usted treasury. They h.-istened to seek tlie 
ads iLC of old Sir Robert Cotton, as one of the coolest and 
most modorale of the impular partj, and after insisting 
on the well-founded complaints of the nation, he recom- 
mended that a new Parliament should be summoned 
No belter (ourse presented itself th.an to adopt and art 
upon a counsel which had been honestly gnen. 'W’lils 
were accordingly issued, and at the same time, to propitiate 
the country, the eighty squires and )eomcn who still 
expiated in prison their opixisition to the forced loan, were 
set at libertj, Archbishop Abbot was reinsl.itcd m liis see, 
and the Isarl of Ihistol leccned pcrmissmn to resume liis 
scat in the House of Loids. 



CHAPTER Ii: 

GFORGF VILLIEKS, DVKV Ol BUCKINOTUM. 

Thf elections went heavily against the roiirt parly It was 
found that to have refused pajmeut of the so-callcd loan 
was an immediate passport to the favour of the clcctois, 
ai.d that whoev cr had done good service in vindicating the 
hbcrlic's of the people was lrium])hantly returned “ I jiray 
God,” said one of the duke’s cicatiires, “send us fur 
wvatlicr in the House of Commons, foi there is nmi Ii mm- 
muiipg about the rcsti unt of those llial would not ion- 
form to the loan.” I'aii weather, in tiuth, lould hardly 
be cxjicitcd by coujUcis or by coiiiticrs’ courtiers, when 
'J'av islock sent up 1’) in , and AA endover si.nt up J laiiiiKkn , 
and 1 auineslo’i, IjcvilGianvillc, Dorchester, Dcn/il Holies, 
and Hath, AA .iltvi l.on", and Oxford, &ii 'riioiiias AA’cntvvorth 
I^ct us note, too, that to this Parliament was icturned 
hir (Oliver Cromwell, Hampden’s cousin and friend, by the 
Puiitans of Huntingdon 

'Ihc third Parliament of Charles I was opened on the 
17th of Mamli, 162.S, by the king m person He told his 
hearers that he had called them togclhei to v ote a suflii icnt 
supply He liojicd tlity would not be so led astray by the 
follies of p.aitunlar men as to put this m hazard, but if 
tb y failed to do their duty, he must make use of those 
other means whi<h God had put into his liands This they 
v^eTc not to take as a threat, for he scorned to threaten any 
but his cipials , it was simply a warning to them from him, 
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wlioiTi nature an<? his duty had entrusted n iih the charge of 
their prosperity and their safety He added tliat lie should 
now easily and gladly forgot and forgive what uas past, so 
tnat they would but follow tlie counsel he had given them, 
to maintain the^ unity of the Spirit in the bond of pea< c 
Such was the temper in uhieh Charles met his Parliament, 
affecting a*haughlj* confidence which he was far from 
feeling, and loudly putting forth his pretensions from a 
secret conviction that they would not be undisputed 

The Commons listened to the king’s speech in silence, 
to set It aside contemptuously when they entered upon 
business. If Charles were determined to assert his prero. 
gativcs, they wtre equally resohed to proclaim and defcinl 
their liberties They would no longer permit their rights to 
jiass as concessions, nor abuses to be regarded as rights 
In tins policy they knew that the country would siqiport 
them 'Ihcy knew, too, that they would be i.oilhily led 
by Sir Kdward Coke, the profouii'kst law)er ol his lime, 
whose couT.ig'' had not Ixcn dimmed, nor his intellectual 
vigour queiuhed, by Irs nine and-se\ eiity jeais, by bir 
Thomas W'ontv.oilli, afterw.-'uls fatall> known m kiiglidi 
History as J-oid Slraffoid, then joung (m his ihiily-sixth 
}car), intrepid, eloquent, mastertul, b\ D^n/.l Holies, 
eldest son of I.ord Clare, the companion of the king’s 
childhood, but a sincere friend of libertj, a patriot in all 
his sympathies, and too hign-minded to seivc under a 
favourite, by P>m, then m the prime of manhood,* an 
able jurisconsult, thoroughly versed in the knowledge of the 
lights and usages of Pailiament, of a i aim, composed, and 
yet daring intellect, capable of marching at the head of the 
passions of the people without losing his self-possession, 
always prepared for any cmcrgcnc) , a born ruler of men , 
and by many others reserved, in a future for which none of 
them suspected, for widely different destinies, c\en for 
hostile sides, but united as yet by the ties of common 

• He wns bom la i'i84, nnU was Ibciciorc forlj-four jears o'J 
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principles and common desires. To tliU' formidable con- 
federacy the court could oppose only the influence of its 
traditions, the capricious temerity of Buckingham, and the 
obstinate liauglitincss of the king 

There nas at first on both sides a disposition to act as 
if neither were aware of the struggle ftr v.hicli it was 
m.7king eager if silent prciiarations. , An interchange of 
courtesies took place. In sjute of his threats, Charles feared 
that he must yield, and the Commons w'cre disposed to 
express the utmost loyalty, while firm in the maintenance 
of their rights All, however, were not so p.ac!fic as Sir 
Benjamin Rud).ard, who besought the Clumbir^carefiilly to 
as Old every subject of vain dispute, f^r the hearts of kings, 
he said, was as high as tlicir fortunes , they could yield 
only when their subjects yielded to them They should 
build for his majesty a golden bridge, and give him that 
way to come off like himself, which he verily believed he 
was longing for. It was their interest to trust him, for they 
had reached the crisis of Parliaments, and its i-,sue would 
detcriniiie whether Parliaments were to live or die There 
were others who looked into the future with dearer and 
braver eyes, who better understood the king’s theory of 
absolute power. These symiiathiscd with Went worth when, 
a grand rush of eloquence, he exclaimed " By one and 
the same thing have tlie king and people been hurt, and by 
the same must they be cured We must vindicate — ^what ? 
New things ? No 1 Uur ancient, lawful, and vital liberties ! 
We must reinforce the laivs made by our ancestors Wc 
must set such a stamp upon them as no licentious spirit 
shall dare hereafter to invade them ” They symiialhised 
with Eliot, w'hcn, m stately language, he said. “The 
ancient lilicrties of this kingdom — 'vvhat comparison may 
they have? The freedom ot the nation, the felicities it 
has had m the glory and .honour of the prince and in the 
quiet and tranquillity of the peojilc, the general and 
common liappincss which so long we have enjoyed under 
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our old law — Mio could be drawn to leave them ? What 
Ignorance would desert them to submit to the fears and 
uncertainties of a change? None * I may boldly say there 
are none of a sound heart or judgment, nay, even of those 
that will be gj^ided but by sense None I but some rotten 
members, men of reduced and captive understandings, who 
to the quails and manna sent from heaven prefer the flesh- 
pots and garlic of tlie Egyptians. None I but that false 
party in religion which to their Romish idol will sacrifice all 
other interests and respects. None but such as have 
swallowed ^own that lote, the leaven of the Jesuits None 
can be possessed with this ignorance or stupidity, so to 
forget their jinnee, «o to forget their country, so to forget 
themselves ' And, without such a false party of ourselves, 
such an intestine faction within ns, no foreign power can do 
us prejudice. Besides the strength and valour of our 
nation in that defence, we have naliite and God to aid us 
The frame and i onstitution of this state therein answereth 
to the ground and centre that it stands on — the earth — 
uliich a little wind within it makis to tremble, but no 
outM.ard storm or violence can move ” Those iiho agreed 
with Rud}.ird, and those who agreed with Eliot and Went- 
worth, were alike willing to satisfy tlie needs of the Crown, 
while demanding a redress of grievances, and, on the; 
1 st of April, they granted by unanimous vote a considemble 
subsidy, tlioiigli they did not at once proceed to convert 
their vote into law ''It was in the form of a resolution, 
simply It was unaccompanied by any mention of when 
the collection was to lie made, or the lull inlrodiucd The 
House h..d imiiiov.ibly rcsohcd tlut both weic to dep.nd 
upon the good f.iitli of the king ” 

Charles, however, felt, or aflreclcd to feel, the gre.itcst 
exultation Summoning his council, he inforraed them of 
the vote, adding, th.al at his .u.ccssion to the throne, he 
loved Farhaments , that he had since conceived a kind of 
distaste to them , but Uiat now Ins former feelings lad 

c 
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returned. He rejoiced at the prospect of frequently meeting 
Ills people, and felt that that day would gam him more 
credit m Christendom, than if he had won many battles. 
AVith the impolitic arrogance that was characteristic of him, 
Buckingham professed the same felicity. “ This,” said he, 
“ IS something much more than a subsid]^, it is the opening 
of a course of subsidies, sunken in the heart of your 
subjects. I must confess,” he contifiiicd, “I have lived 
long m pain Sleep has given me no rest, favour and 
fortunes no content j such have been my secret sorrows, at 
being mistaken for the man who separated the king from 
his people, and his pcop'j from him ^Biit I .hope it shall 
now ai'jiear they were some mistaken minds, that would 
have made me llic eul spirit interposing ahvajs between a 
good master and his loyal subjects ” Cooke, the Secretary 
for State, rcjiortcd these speeches to the House To that 
of the king’s the Commons listened respectfully, but ivlicii 
Cooke, w nil singular folly, repeated the arrogant thanks of 
Buckingham, a general indignation was aroused I'.liot, 
leaping to Ills feet, taxed Mr Secretary for micriniugliiig a 
subject’s speech with the king’s message In wlirt they 
had done in tlie House, he went on to say, they had no 
respect to any but his majesty alone , nor intended to give 
any man content but him only, nor regarded any man’s 
acceptance but liis It could not become any man to bear 
himself m such a fashion, as if no grace ought to descend 
from the king to the pcojile, nor any lojally ascend from 
the people to the king, but through him only In that 
House they knew of no other distinction but of king and 
subjects, and therefore accounted of " the great man ’’ no 
otherwise than as one of themselves, who, together with 
them, was to advise of means to give his majesty content- 
ment m provision for the good of the kingdom. Wliere- 
unto, says a contemporary, many of the House made an 
acclamation : “ Well spoken, Sir John Eliot I” 

The House continued its deliberations, and on the 
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3rd of April voted four resolutions for tlic protection of 
the liberties of the subject Desirous of carrjing nilh it 
the Upper Chamber, it submitted these resolutions to its 
approval at a conference, April 7 — 9. Continual discussions 
followed, n 5 t without interruptions from the king, and 
sharp nibssages, ^lach sharper than its predecessor. The 
fourth of these enraged the House. It espressed the regret 
with which he hafl seen their resolve to protest not only 
against the abuses of power, but against power itself , and 
It bade them take heed lest, by their tedious or needless 
delays tq felicvc his necessities, they forced him to make 
an unpleasmg end, to such fair beginnings. 

On the 25th of April, the I.ords sent down five pro- 
positions, in which they embodied their views of the 
Commons’ resolutions. These proved wholly unai ceplablc , 
and on the 28th, the Commons, ignoring the royal message, 
entrusted to a committee of lawjcrs “and otlicrs of the 
House,” the task of framing a bill, which contained the 
substance of Magna Charta and the various statutes refer- 
ring to the liberty of the subject The result was that 
Petition of Right, which forms one of the charters of our 
constitutional government Approved of by tlie Commons, 
It was presented to the Loids on the 8th of May It 
began by enumerating the ancient safeguards of the subject 
against arbitrary tasation It tlicii- decl.ired that these had 
been recently violated ; that divers commissions had been 
issued, with instructions, "by pretest whereof” the iicople 
had been required to lend to the king, and ultimately hid 
undergone imprisonment and restraint, contiary to the l.iiis 
andfree customs of the realm. It related the old securitios for 
personal freedom, such as the Great Charter and the statute 
of the aSth of Kdward III., and declared that these, too, 
had been set aside. It protestqd against billeting of soldiers 
and sailors on the people, and martial law' in tune of peai^. 
And alter clmming immediate redress^f all these grievances, 
it concluded with the following prayer : “All which your 

c a 
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Majesty’s subjects most humbly pray of your most excellent 
Majesty, as their rights and liberties, according to the laws 
and statutes of this realm. And that your Majesty would 
also vouchsafe to declare, that the awards, doings, and 
proceedmgs, to the prejudice of your people' m any the 
premises, shall not be drawn hereafter into consequence or 
example And that your Majesty would be pleased 
graciously, for the further comfort aivl safety of your 
people, to declare your royal will and pleasure tliat in the 
things aforesaid, all your officers and ministers shall serve 
you according to the laws and statutes of thisi realm, ns 
they tender the honour of your Majesty and th^j plrospcrity 
of the kingdom." 

Against a bill which reclaimed ancient liberties, and 
repressed abuses universally condemned, the Ixirds could 
ofTcr no valid objection. But the court party, under the 
Ixird Keeper Williams, endeavoured to neutralise its effect 
by introducing an ambiguous clause into its concluding 
sentence, which, as manipulated by them, took the follow- 
ing shape “We humbly present this petition to your 
Majesty, not only with a care of preserving our own liber- 
ties, but with due regard to lca',e entue that sovetiign pmeer 
wherewith your M.ijesty is entrusted, for the protection, 
safety, and happiness of your people" The insidious 
clause which wc have italicised was promptly rejected by 
the Commons “ If wc admit of this addition," cried Went- 
worth, “ we shall leave the subject worse than we found 
him, and wo shall have little thanks for our labour when w'c 
reach our lioiiics Let us leave all power to his majesty to 
punish malefactors These laws arc not acquainted with 
sovereign jiow'cr Wo desire no new king Wc do not offer 
to tread on his m.ajesly’s prerogative. From this our 
petition we may not recede, cither in part or in whole ” 
Paid Coke “ Magna Chartil is such a fellow that he will 
Ubar no sovereign ’’ And the Cuiniiions were resolved that 
“ this fellow ” should prevail. They adhered to their original 
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•position, and tthc Lords at last gave way On the S 4 th of 
May they joined in the Petition of Right. 

When it was presented to the king he struggled long 
against its acceptance Not that he objected to all its 
clauses He was not unwilling to promise that he would 
raise no m8rc forced loans, that he would compel no more 
householders to .receive soldiers against their will, tliat he 
would give no more commissions to military officers to 
execute martial 1&^ in time of peace Ihit he would fain 
have retained the power of sending prisoners to prison 
without exiilaining Ins reasons for doing so. Yet this was 
the mosP important of all the provisions In defiance of 
statute, thft king had been accustomed to throw men into 
prison at his will and pleasure, sometimes leaving them 
there untried But the I*ctition of Right provided that, on 
cause being shown, the prisoner might require the judges to 
fix a day for his trial, so that it should appear whether he 
was innocent or guilty This seems to us now one of the 
most elementary principles of liberty, but m Charles’s reign 
it had to be borne in upon the conviction of the king by 
many a stern lesson 

On Monday, the snd of June, the Commons vrere sum- 
moned to wait upon the king in the Lords’ House Ad- 
dressing them in sullen mood, he said “ Gentlemen, T .mi 
come hither to perform my duty I think no man can think 
it long, since I have not taken so many days in answering 
the Petition as ye spent weeks in framing it, and I am 
come hither to show you that, as well in formal things as 
essential, I desire to give you as much content as in me 
lies.” The Petition was then read, and Charles placed in 
his Lord Keeper's hand a paper, which the Commons found 
to run as follows “The king willcth that right be done 
according to the laws and customs of the realm , that the 
statutes be put in due execution ; and that his subjects may 
have no cause to complain of any wrong or oppressions 
contrary to then: just rights and liberties, to the prescria- 
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tion n hereof he holds himself m conscience ;s well obliged, 
as of his own prerogative.” With this evasive answer ringing 
m their cars, the Commons returned to their own Chamber, 
and, oppressed by a sense of the trouble that was upon them, 
adjourned until the following day. 

Next morning the Commons assembled* in unusual 
numbers. The king’s answer was re.ad, and Sir John Kliot 
insLintly rose to speak to it. With grave ebquence he 
spoke of the shite .ind affairs of the cotintry, of its dangers 
from abroad and Us disorders at home. 1 hesc dangers and 
disorders he traced to their causes it was not, he said, so 
much the potency of their enemies as their ow if weakness 
that tlireatencd them , so that they might take tq themselves 
tlic saying of tlie Father, Non tarn potenttci sua quam negh- 
gentui nostra Their want of tnie devotion to Heaven, their 
insinccnly and dupl’city in religion, their want of councils 
(which were all absorbed in Buckingham), their precipit.itc 
actions, the insufficiency or unfaithfulness of their generals 
abroad, tlic ignorance or corruption of their ministers at 
home, the impoverishment of the sovereign, the oppression 
and depression of tlie subject, the exhaustion of their 
trc.isures, the waste of their provisions, consiimjition of 
their ships, destruction of tl.cir men 1 These, he said, 
m.ade the advantage to their enemies, not the reputation of 
their arms And if in these no reformation took place, they 
needed no foes abro.ad ; time itself wmld ruin them. 

AVhilc Isliot was speaking, the Chancellor of the Duch), 
Sir Humphrey May, surted to his feet, and complained that 
Eliot was arraigning of the council He was immediately 
put to silence , the House wanted to hear Sir John Eliot 
and not Sir Humphrey May. “ If Sir John Eliot is to go 
on,” exclaimed the angry chancellor, “/ claim permission to 
go out ,” and the House took care that he should have his 
will The great orator then continued his speech, which 
gradu.ally turned into a crushmg lavective against the fplhcs, 
eflravaganccs, and blunders of Buckingham. And he con- 
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'eluded by suggesting that a remonstrance, embodying the 
charges he had made, should be presented to the king, and 
that prayer should be made for an inquiry into their truth. 
The Commons, swayed by the resistless force of Eliot’s 
eloquence, resolved that, next morning, they would fonn 
themselves into a general committee to take into considera- 
tion and debate the danger and means of safety of the king 
and kingdom. Tiiis was a blow at Buckingham which no 
straragem of his sould avert; and had he lived, it is 
doubtful whether Charles could have been able long to 
suiiport him. 

He ma€e a vigorous effort now. On the 5th he hurled 
at the Cdmqions a Jove-like message, forbidding them to 
enter upon any business that might occupy much time, or 
that might lay any scandal or aspersion upon his govern- 
nient or ministers The temper in which these strong words 
were received might have convinced even Charles of his 
fully in uttering them. They tried to the uttermost the 
loyalty of men who had hitherto been cnthutiaslically loyal, 
who reverenced the throne with a reverence of which men 
of the present generation can form no idea, who still re- 
garded the sovereign as “ on earth God's visible vic egerent ” 
It was pain rather than anger thattBese gentlemen of 
England felt; that pain of surpnse and disappointment 
which, if prolonged, is apt to swell into a passionate indigna- 
tion Sir Robert Philips attempted to speak, but his speech 
was strangled by tears. Sir John Eliot was more master of 
himself ,lie expressed, m moving terms, his affection 
towards his sovereign, and protested that he and those who 
acted with him Iiad been under an absolute necessity of 
duty. “I doubt, therefore,” he continued, "that a mis- 
representation to his majesty hath drawn his displeasure 
upon us. I observe in the message, among other such par- 
ticulars, It is conceived we were about to lay some asper- 
sions yi the government. Give*mc leave to protest, so dear 
were our intention^ that we desired only to vindicate front 
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such dishonours our king and country. It fe said also, assf 
we cast some aspersions on his majesty’s ministers. I am 

Lonfidcnt no minister, how dear soever, can " 

Here the Speaker started from his chair, and, with tears 
in his eyes, exclaimed : " There is a command kid upon me 
that 1 must command you not to proceed ” 

Without finishing his sentence, Eliot rank nto*Iiis seat 
llicn rose Sir Dudley Digges to say that unless they 
might discuss such matters m Parliament, they had better 
rise and be gone, or sit for ever silent, but he, too, was 
overcome by tears, so great was the contention in men's 
minds between loyalty and their sense of freedo^ 

A deep silence fell upon the House It wis interrupted 
by Sir Nathaniel Hill, who jiassionately urged them to desire 
a junction with the Lords, remarking that it was not fitting 
they should sit silent with king and kingdom in such 
calamity It might indeed be for their more security, but 
not for the security of those whom they represented in that 
House “Let us think of them 1” he exclaimed , but here 
the rising tears choked his utterance, and he could speak 
no more.* 

'J'hen rose the grave and self-reliant Pym, but for once 
the deep passion of the hour overmastered him He was 
followed by Sir Edward Coke A long career of strife and 
debate might have inured the aged lawyer, one would 
suppose, against the fiercest excitement. It was nut so on 
this occasion. Coming events cast their shadow’s before 
them, and “ seeing the desolation likely to ensue," he was 
forced to sit down, struggling with his tears. 

And now “ appeared,” wntes a contemporary, “ such a 
spectacle of passions as the hke had seldom been seen in 

* Tins strange and impassioned loyalty on the part oT braidid states- 
men towards Cliarlcs I enables us to understand the fueling uitli wIiilIi 
her ministers and courtiers, her gentry and litr commonalty, had gathered 
arouniL Islizabeth, and explains the adulitiun poured nt lier fret by the 
^greatest poets It seems to have had its birth in the 1 udor era , for notliing 
of the kind is met with in tlie earlier pvnods of our history, unless, indued, 
in the idgn of Edward III. 
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such an assembly, some weeping, some expostulating, some 
prophesying of the fatal nun of our kingdom , some playing 
the divines in confessing their own and country’s nun, 
which drew these judgments upon us , some finding, as it 
were, fault with those that wept ... I have been told by 
a Parliament man, that there were about an hundred weep- 
ing eyes, ftiany wIiq offered to speak being interrupted and 
silenced by their own jiassions.” The tears that were shed 
were shed by bravc*mcn, who, at a later time, showed that 
they could, at need, assume a sterner mood. It w'ould 
have been w'cll fur Charles if he could liave read them 
aught , ifjic could have understood the mingled feelings of 
outraged loyalty and wounded honour m which they had 
their origin. 

The House soon recovered its composure, and, awaken- 
ing to a full sense of the gravity of the situation, formed 
itself into a grand committee for considering the measures 
expedient for the peace and safety of the realm K) nton, 
the member for Pcdwin, springing to his feet, protested 
that their king was as good a pniicc as ever reigned, but 
that he had been prevailed with by enemies to the Common- 
wealth, whom It should now be their aim to discover. He 
hoped that they had hands, hearts, and sw'ords, wherewith 
to cut the throats of such enemies to the king and the State 
Next rose Sir Edward Coke, and with an intellectual v igour 
that threw off the burden of years, proceeded to argue, That 
he was sure God had not accepted of their humble and 
moderate carriage and fair proceedings; and the rather 
because he thought they dealt not sincerely with the king 
and with the country in making a true representation of the 
causes of all these miseries, which now he repented himself, 
since things had come to such a pass, that they had not 
sooner done. Therefore, not knowing whether he should 
ever speak in that House agaip, he would give free utter- 
ance to his thoughts, and declare that the author and cause 
of all they suffered, of all that the country suffered, was the 
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Duke of Buckingham. Shouts of asscntiswcllcd hoar^ly 
on c\cry side, and the veteran statesman continued — That 
man was the author of all their miseries. That man was 
the grievance of gncvanccs It was he, and not the king, 
nho had told them not to meddle with the government of 
the State or its ministers. Let them preSeed, therefore, 
with the remonstrance which had already been moved 
And amid cnes of “ Aye, aye 1 ” “ Wefi spoken I " the old 
nun sat down 

While the Commons were thus concentrating their in- 
dignation on the duke, their Speaker privately left the 
House, .and hastened to mform the king of tfic peril that 
iiiipendcd The court was paralysed with^ear, and en- 
deavoured, by a suave royal message, to mitigate the anger 
of the House lUit the time had passed when soft speeches 
could turn aside wrath . Charles found that he must jield 
He wanted money sorely A fresh expedition which had 
been sent, under the ICarl of Denbigh, to relieve Rochelle, 
had returned covered with failure , .and it was imperative 
that another, on a larger scale, should be despatched. liven 
the Duke feared to provoke the Commons fiirtlicr With 
anger at his heart, but with a smooth brow’, Charles went 
down to the House of Lords, and sent for his faithful 
Commons (June 7th) Lxpressing regret that liis previous 
answer had failed to satisfy them, he said that, to .avoid all 
doubtful interpretations, and to prove that there was no 
doubleness in liis meaning, he was willing to pleasure them 
in w'ords as well as in substance. Already he had ordered 
the Clerk of the Parliament to erase his first answer from 
the journals, and had handed to him m writing that which 
he desired to substitute “ Read your petition,” he added, 
“ and you shall hear that which I am sure will plc.ase you.” 
There followed on these words “ a great and joyful cry,” 
which swelled into a loud shout of acclamation when the 
old Norman formub^ Soit*dreit fait comme tlest destri (Let 
right be done as it is desired), ^ve the royal assent to the 
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petition. As he turned to quit the throne, “ I have done 
my part," said the king; “wherefore if this railmniLiit 
hath not a happy conclusion, the sin is yours , I am free 
from it.” 

He had done his part, so far as words could do it , but 
he had not don# it in spint He was as resolute as ever to 
mamtam thu arbitrary prerogatives he had inherited from 
the Tudors, and the Petition of Right was summ.arily throw n 
aside To keep meiv Ih prison without bringing them to 
trcil was the kingly privilege he most valued, and the judges 
told him that its abandoniiicnt was not involved 111 his 
assent to th# Petition The struggle betw'een king and 
Parliament was^ot at an end , it had only begun Flushed 
with success, the Commons proceeded to discuss the 
reforms that were needed m Church and State, and, as a 
prelinimary, to get rid of Buckingham They felt that 
their victory could not be complete so long as he poured 
his evil counsels into the rojal ear They felt, too, that 
the power of the Crown remained a danger and a menace 
so long as it coiitiiiued to exact tonnage and pound.ige 
without the consent of Parliament While it could raise 
money of its own volition, it w'as independent of parlia- 
mentary control Determined not to leave their work 
undone, the Commons drew up two new remonstrances, 
one against the Duke, the other declaring that tonnage and 
poundage, like every tax, could be levied only in virtue of 
the kiw (June arst) ITie king lost patience. Having 
obtained his subsidies, he thought he was free to go his 
own course Hurrying down to the Lords Plouse, he 
prorogued Parliament until the zoth of October, and thus 
abruptly closed a session rendered ever famous by that 
Petition of Right, to which, in kitcr times, the people 
always appealed; to which, as langard says, the Crown 
was ultimately compelled to submit. 

A few days before the close of the session an ominous 
event had taken place. One Dr. Lambe, a quack and 
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astrologer, a notorious creature of thi duke’s, a flian 
steeped in crime, had gone to the Fortune Theatre on the 
13th of June. On leaving it he was followed by an excited 
crowd of London ’prentices, who, believing him to be in 
direct confederacy irith the devil, pu|jpucd him with 
opprobrious cries Alarmed, he engaged some sailors to 
guard him , a precaution winch increased th^ fury of the 
crowd. Showers of stones were hurled at him, and, bleed- 
ing and exhausted, the poor wretAi sought refuge in a 
tavern in the Old Jeivry It was immediately surrounded, 
and would have been pulled to the ground ^if the vintner 
had not driven out the wretched astrologer He lied once 
more, twice seeking to escape from his assailants and each 
time being refiibcd an asylum At last, with tcinblc shouts 
of exultation, the mob closed upon him, beat him to the 
ground, and left him there for dead The Lord Mayor’s 
guard coming up, he was removed to the Compter Prison 
in the Poultry, but he never spoke again and died before 
morning His murderers, while crushing him with their 
stones, were heard to say that if his master were there they 
would give him as much ; and Parliament had scarcely dis- 
sohed before the walls of London city wxre placarded w'lth 
a libel connecting diaries, Buckingham, and “ the duke’s 
devil " (as I.anibc was called), in one significant note of 
warning " Let the duke look to it, or he will be served as 
his doctor was served ” The king angrily demanded that 
double watch and ward should be kept every night within 
the city walls, but those walls continued to bristle with 
menace, and the people, as they went on their way, caught 
up and repeated the doggerel couplet : 

Tax Charles and George do what they 

Yet George shall die like Doetor lAmbe 

Buckingham’s gay courage, however, did not fail him It 
was his one virtue, and the vutue that endeared him to his 
royal master, who, though physically brave, was subject to hts 
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of irresolution and despondency He was advised to weear a 
shirt of mail beneath his clothes. “A shirt of mail," he 
replied, “ would be but a silly defence against any popular 
fury. As for a single man’s default, I take myself to be in 
no danger Tlie%; are no Roman spirits left.” It had been 
determined that he should take command of the fleet that 
Wtis being made rcady*for the relief of Rochelle If he won a 
victory, might not Parliajncnt, when it reassembled, be dis- 
posed to show him some forbearance ? The king went with 
him to Hartford to view ten of the vessels that were to Stail 
under his flag, “ There are some, George,” he remarked, 
“ who wish that both these and thou mightest perish. Hut 
care not for thAn. We will both pensh together, if thou 
doest.” A generous speech, and not unkingly , though, like 
so many of Charles’s promises, unfulfilled. Heedless of 
omen or warning, the duke went down to Portsmouth, 
whence the fleet was to sail Thither also repaired a certain 
John Felton, who had served as a captain m the disastrous 
expedition to Rh^ , a moody, melancholy man, with griev- 
ances as to non-payment of salary and refusal of promotion, 
and that exaggerated idea of self which elevates private 
wrongs into public injuries, and craves revenge as due to 
the individual no less than to the nation On the morning 
of Wednesday, the 20th of August, he ijuittcd Ins motlier's 
lodgings in Fleet Street, and betook hmibclf to a neighbour- 
ing churcli, where he left a request that he might be prajed 
for on the following Sunday as one who was disordered and 
discontented in mind Thereafter he proceeded to a cutler’s 
on Tower Hill, and purchased a tenpenny dagger-knife, 
about twelve inches long, which he so adjusted to Ins right 
potket that it might be drawn without his having recourse 
to his maimed left hand. Upon a paper, which he after- 
w.'irds pinned to the lining of his hat, he wrote “ That man 
is cow'ardly base and deserveth noUthe name of a gcntlcinnii 
or Souldier that is not wiUiiige to bacrilice his life for the 
honor of his God, his Kinge, and his Countrie. Lett noe man 
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commend me for doinge of it, but ratber discommend them* 
selves as the cause of it, for if God had not taken away 
o' harts for o' sinnes he would not have gone so long 
unpunished — Jo Felion” Having thus completed his 
preparations, he started on his road to PA’tsmouth, and he 
arrived there early on Saturday morning 

Buckingham was lodged in the Aigh Street, at a house 
belonging to a gentleman named l^^son. It was “ a large 
irregular low building of two stories " The sleeping-chambers 
of the second story opened upon a gallery, and this gallery 
crossed the end of a hall that led to the out*.* gate, and in- 
uardly communicated with the sitting-rooms* by a short, 
dark, and narrow passage at the bottom of flic gallery sburs. 
On this Saturday inorning, the hall was crowded with ofllcers 
passing to and fro upon various errands, and a throng of 
bcuneii and common people swirled around the gate 
Charles was at Southwuk, Sir Daniel Morion’s scat, about 
four miles distant, being intent ujion seeing the diikc 
aboard, and Ixird Dorchester (Dudley CarUton) armed 
with a request from his majesty that the duke would join 
him there The duke’s « oadi was waiting at the gate , and 
as 1 lorchcstcr dismounted, he could see the brilliaiil favoiii ite 
himself, descending into the brcakfast-ioom, “ in the 
greatest joy and alacrity I ever saw Iniii in my life ” There 
he held an animated conference with the Prince de Soubisc 
and some Huguenot officers, who w'cre interested in the 
relief of llochcllc, it lasted from Iwcnlj-fivc to thiily 
minutes At half-past nine the door ojiencd, and Buck- 
ingham appeared, conversing with Sir Thomas hrycr, one 
of Ills most trusted lieutenants. As he crossed the shadow 
of the entry alicady descnlicd, he suddenly staggered bad- 
ward, flinging something from him, with a loud cry of 
“Villain 1”* Clasping liis sword, mth an effort to recover 
himself, he stumbled against a table in the hall, and, while 
the blood oozed from his nose and mouth, fell to the ground, 
Or, Mcwrdiiv to CLuendon, “The yiUoin both killed me;" 
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dead Many had sprung forward to his assistanre, in the 
belief he had been seized with a fit of apoplexy , but “ the 
flowing wound,” and the blood-stained knife luridly gleaming 
on the pavement, told their own talc He had been struck 
over Fryer’s arnf in the left breast, with a blow so heavy and 
well-aimed that the knife had entered his heart The Earl 
of Cleveland, who was following the duke, said afterwards 
that he hearcl “ a thu^ip,” and the words, “ God have mercy 
on thy soul But it must ha\c been difllcult to know what 
was said or done in that moment of sudden horror For 
there was ntthing, sajs Lord Dorchester, but noise and 
tumult, shoiits and cries and lanientmgs, every man drawing 
Ins sword, and no man knowing whom to strike, nor from 
whom to defend himself. In the confusion, Felton, the 
murderer, had forced his way into the kitchen, losing, as he 
did so, his hat, winch fell into the hands of a inan named 
Nnholas, and at a shout of “A Frenchman i a hrciuh- 
imn I’ *■ raised by some who supposed that the fatal stroke 
li id been dealt by one of the French ollircrs, ho iindieathcd 
Ills sii Old, and walked forth into the coiiit, (piieth snjing, ‘ I 
am the man , here I am ” The crowd made a rush to strike 
him down, but l,ord Dorchester, Sir 'Ihonias Morion, and 
I ord Montgomciy thrciV themselves before him, and luiriied 
him into the house, w here he w'as properly guarded t 

Amid all this stir and fever of excitemeiit the body of 
the murdered duke had been forgotten. “ '1 here w as not a 
living creature in either of the cliainbcis, ’ sajsWoltnn, ‘ no 
more than if it had been in the sands ot Llhiopia IV lieuas 

* It IS s.ii(I tint he mistook the cry fur Iiis nnn ii iiik, mIi iIi I l siiii- 
pcsi fl to li ivi! IXLii ii III Iruin the vvri li it 

J uk Sitnin|itl Movkl Iiav< Imii, litit hi is k, ^it oh hy 

Mr NiJi'iil lb , so, hciiif; csi rieJ up to a to>vrr, C ipt iiii Mm ... tuii. olt li b 
s, iirb, mill abkiiif; how lie diiist attciiipl siiUt iiii .ii-t, iiiikiii;; liini Inline 
the tliike vvas not ileucl, he nnsnered Ixildly tli it he knew licn-is di'«p iti h d, 
for 'tW'is not he, but the hand of IIea\i.n, tjiit tviic tliehtroki , nul thoii.th 
his whole body hud been covered over w ilh .'triiiuiii of proof, he could not 
have avoided it Captain Prico went post presently to the king, four miles 
oir, who being at prswers on hts knees wocn it was told luni, vet never 
sbiTCd.”— H owell, latm, p 903. 
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commonly in such cases you shall note everywhere a great 
and sudden conflux of people unto the place to hearken 
and to sec, it should seem the very horror of this fact had 
stupefied all curiosity, and so dispersed the multitude ” All 
at once the air was rent with the shrieks of women. The 
duke’s sister-in-law, at the beginning of the tjumult, had 
nislicd, terrified, into the chamber (A‘ the duchess, who, 
being at that time pregnant, was stilLin bed As her woman 
lifted I^dy Augusta from the floor, she started up, and, her 
mind being already disturbed by fears for her husband’s 
safety, ran out, in her night-gown, into the galicry, followed 
by her sister, w'lierc they beheld “the blofid of their 
dearest lord gushing from him ” “Ah, poot ladies says 
Dorchester , “ such were then scrccchings, tears, and distrac- 
tions, that I never in my life heard the like before, and 
hope never to hear the like again.” 

The king’s grief at the death of his minister and favourite 
was excessive, and to the last hour of his life he cherished 
his memory As Mr Forster remarks, he never again 
trusted man as he trusted him , the duke’s friends remained 
his friends, the duke’s enemies were, to the kast, his 
enemies. Ihshop lASud was not much less aflcclcd than 
the king, but he failed to draw from his friend’s tragic close 
the lesson it uas so well fitted to convey The court parly, 
in truth, were moved with a profound concern, a mingled 
feeling of rage and terror, and not .i little disxiosed to 
believe that the murder was the result of a conspiracy Hut 
the people generally rejoiced as heaitily as if a golden era 
of peace and prosperity li.ad opened upon the world 'flicir 
JO} found espression in ballads and poems, and one cfTiision 
was of suflicicnt poetic mcnl to be atliibulcd to Ben Jonson. 
It was addressed to Felton • 

I dirwnot pray 

Thy act ni.ij mercy find, lest th) gie-ft story 
I/isc soincniinl of its iniraclu mill gluiyv 
For I would liavo iiosterity to In .ir, 

He that can bravely do, can bravely liear ‘ 
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ToTturef may seem great m a cowircl’s e>e, 

"ns no great thing to suffer, less to die 
harcwcll I undaunted stand, and joy to lie 
Of pulilie sorrow the epitome 
I,ct die duke s name solace and crown thy thrall , 

All we by him did suffer, thou for all 

Felton wasi removed to Ixindon and confined in the 
Tower, wl^re he occupied the room previously icnanlcd by 
Eliot. He was subjected to repeated c\aminations and 
threatened with the jack, but the judges unanimously 
declared that the law of England prohibited the use of 
torture. When brought before the King’s Ecncli, he at 
once plead^ guilty, and listened with composure to the 
sentence of death recorded against him Next day, the 
28 th of Novetnber, he was executed at Tyburn, and his 
body, being afterwards taken down, was hanged in chains 
at Portsmouth 

Upon Felton’s deed, in which, it must be admitted, 
private feeling had a far greater share than tlie indignation 
of an over-zealous patriotism, Mr Forster passes a righteous 
judgment • “ As to this,” he says, “ there is nollimg to be 
said for it. Cruel, fell, and merciless, it altered little, and 
improved nothing The evil did not he in the mere life of 
Its victim, but in the excess of favour placed in his hands, 
.and the system that engendered its abuse If, indeed, the 
king and I^ud could have taken the lesson which the 
assassination so suddenly revealed, and looked from its 
native horror to what was laid bare beside it, discussing the 
actual feeling and irremovable resolve of the people they 
had to govern, their own ultimate destiny might have been 
other than it was But this was not to be.” 

Recovering from the first shock of Buckingham’s death, 
C'harlcs threw himself eagerly into the w.ijs .and courses 
of Absolutism lie marked with special favour the more 
prominent adversaries of the Parliament. Dr. Montague 
was made Bishop of Chichesteri; the gorgeous ceremonial 
employed at his consecration giving bitter offence to the 
Puritans. Dr Mainwanng, whose teaclmig of Passive 

D 
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SO 

Obedience had been condemned by the lx}rds, received n 
valuable benefice. Bishop Laud, who had distinguished 
himself by his zeal for the supreme authority of the king 
and the Church, was elevated to the see of London Weston, 
one of Buckingham’s creature^ received the staff of Lord 
Treasurer At the same time, Ch.'irlcs openly disregarded 
the counsel and opinion of Parliament. Tonnage and 
poundage were rigorously exacted,, tlic course of justice 
was incessantly interrupted. In this tyrannical career he 
did not lack the advice and support of an able counsellor 
He had lost Buckingham, but he had gainec^Sir 'I'liomas 
Wentworth, who suddenly aixmdoned the popular party and 
carried over to the king’s side his genius, his'cloipicncc, his 
haughty temper, his unscrupulous intellect, his ruthless 
decision. He w.is wortli a dozen Buckinghams in right of 
his rare mental powers , but his defection served to increase 
the bitterness with which the actions of the king were criti- 
cised, and to widen the gulf between the throne and tlic 
great body of the jicople Rewarded with a jicerage, and a 
seat 111 the Privy Council, Wentworth, or StraOonl, as we 
shall henceforth call him, devoted all his energies to the 
service of his royal mtisler, and clahonatcd an ingenious 
and subtle policy for rendering the Crown independent of 
popular control. This policy, so far as he was permitted, 
he developed with unlluiching resolution Ills motto was 
“ Thorough,” and not infrequently his daring spirit chafed 
angiily at the king’s sudden scruples or fils of tiinidily and 
hesitation To strike at once and to strike heavily, v\.is 
Strafford’s ide-a of state-craft We* shall see how tar he 
proceeded in its realisation, and witli what consequences to 
himself, his king, and his country One thing is clear, that 
in abandoning his party he saenfleed no political piinriplcs, 
put no stress upon his conscience. Possessed by a powcrrtil 
ambition, and conscious «f great abilities, his sole object 
was jiower To rule men was the neetl,^ his nature , he 
couid not rest in a subordinate position , the second place 
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was to him intolerable. He had become a patriot because 
he hated Buckingham, and because, at the time, the popular 
side seemed to ofler the best and widest field for the disiilay 
of his rare endowments When Buckingham fell, and the 
sen ice of the Ciown opened up a channel for his am'nUous 
energies, Jic fell no comijunclion m tiansfemng himself to 
it He was a political soldier of fortune, and his sword, so 
to speak, was at the«(JlS])0!i.il of the highest bidder. 'I'o the 
king he proved faithful, but he was never a coin tier , he 
was too haughty, too scornful to meddle in backstairs 
intrigues, c# to stoop to the arts of a palace * He devoted 
himself with g. strange earnestness to state afiairs, bearing 
riv.alries with as proud a spirit as he shattered opposition , 
restlessly eager to c\lend and strengthen the royal authority, 
without which he was powerless, but, m his keen thirst for 
order, repressing abuses with a firm hand, sweeping away 
those private iiiteiests winch his strong judgment jierreivcd 
to be illegilimale, and zealously iiromotii'g those general 
interests from wliicli he had nothing to ajipiehcnd An 
aristocrat by Inrlh and tcinjicranient, lie had not, like I'jm 
aud I’licl, any sympathy with the people '1 hey vvere mere 
pawns upon the chess-board to be moved at the pleasure of 
supremely skilful pkayers like himself. But he nourished 


* *‘In Wcnlwoith llic vuy of Urannv w is rniboliul , 

He knew tlint alisuluterult wib i ncwthiiis^m I iijlind, inUiliu tiu only 
w ly of ]n rnnnt'njy i st ililiiluiig it, w is not 1 }) rca^unini;, or by ilu foiit ot 
cudoni, but by tin force of h ir llis m \> is ilu i ssiuii uf In'! own 
imtriLiii^Kr and tiic d uk, (;looniy countiii nui the full In i\v wIiilIi 
iMii t iia 111 Sli illortl s piuti lit, IK Uu Im -t ioi)iiiii.nt ir> on In v pi hi \ of 
1 liortniKh It was by Uic sheur strcn<;ih uf In'* f i mu'* 'ind ihi ti noi hw 

violiiui inspind niud ilu iiu ukt men uhoin Ihukiii h iin h 1 1 Ml, b\ ihc 

{•i IK I 1 1 11.1) i tif Ill's puWi I tli u lie It id loiu il linn « 11 ii|n ii tin i kiii I lie 

hill imiir of till SIM ill uts of i toinlui III iir w ii th it of i ^ilt iit, 

proud ]i.ijoioniu iiiiii, indwhcnln lust ippi in d at \\ hiU h ill li mu^h 
inuointl) 111 inncis provoked n ^iiiilc in tlu lu) d (iilIi lint the *-111111.50011 
died into n i^cncml hue Ilu. cpicen, fnvolous uul mcdJlL^onie as she 
wis, deicbtcd him , his fello\\-ininistcr& intrigiu d if' iinst him, and btized on 
hi 8 hot speeches against the great lords, ^liis tju iritis with the ropl house- 
hold, his transports of p ission at the wry counul-l ibK , to rum liuii in hia 
masters fivoiir i fc ti i ang liim«rlf^ while steadily biipporting him n Miiiat 
Ins nvalbi wns uitirly ifna]jle to uiidu-stand bis dnit'-* Ji K. Okii.1 n, 
Hut^ry of th* hnglish PeopUt ui. 15a, 153, 
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in his soul a passionate love of England It was Ins 
ambition that England should be powerful abroad and 
prosperous at home , only he connected that power and 
prosperity with the absolute prerogative of the Crown, or, at 
all events, with the rule of a single capable riian A strong 
executive, governing without reference to P. rlwment — of 
whose delays, and vacillations, and conscientiousness he 
was impatient — a strong, firm, ami laborious executive, 
contemptuously ignoring popular rights but honourably 
careful of the public welfare, superior to considerations 
of private gain, bending beneath its iron yokct'.he great as 
well as the little, the court as well as the natioif , this was 
Strafford’s political ideal, and it was this wfiich he strove 
with all the resistless force of his character to accomplish 
We must turn from Strafford to glance for a moment at 
the king’s other advisers, Archbishop Laud* and I Icnnetta 
Maria. Unlike Strafford, I.aud was not a man of genius ; 
his abilities were only respectable, but they were sustained 
and rendered important by an indefatigable activity and a 
singular tenacity Ills piety and his disinterestedness are 
beyond dispute Unlike Strafford, he did not c.are fur 
power for himself, but he was the passionate, the blind 
devotee of established authority To critinse it, in the 
Church or in the State, was a crime which, in Laud’s eyes, 
merited the severest punishment. To support it, even when 
illegally or unjustly excessive, was, in Laud’s eyes, a sacred 
duty. He was absolutely unable to form any conception of 
civil or religious liberty except as an abomination to be 
anathematised and swept out of existence To in.aintain 
order, that is, a servile and unquestioning obedience, seemed 
to him the great end of government, and he knew no other 
way of maintaining it than by proscription and punishment. 
Hence “ he was equally the enemy of liberties and abuses, 
opposing to the one a llgid probity, and to the other a 

We call him by the title by which be is best known, but be was not 
raised to the Archbidiopnc of Canterbury until August, 1633 
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short-sighted animosity, abrupt and angry with the courtiers 
as with the citizens, seeking no friendships, neither pre- 
serving nor supporting resistance, persuaded that power 
sufficed for everything when in pure hands, and a constant 
prey to some fwed idea which dominated him w itli the force 
of a passion and the authority of a duty ” 

This narrowness of view was a fatal misfortune in a man 
whom circumstances , had placed in Laud’s high position, 
but It rendered him a fit confederate for Charles and his 
great minister. We say “confederate ” rather than “ instru- 
ment,’’ for^here was an honesty in Laud’s nature which 
prevcntcd'^him from becoming a mere tool. He had con- 
victions, and the courage to die for them, but, unfortu- 
nately, his convictions were those of a commonplace mind, 
without sympathy or imagination. Had he li\cd in the 
ciglitccnlh century instead of the sesentcenth, they would 
have done little harm, and exposed him to little reproach , 
he would have adored George III , and voted steadily for 
Mr rut '1 hrown into a stirring and restless period, w hen 
great curr''nts of thought and feeling were surging above the 
old landmarks, he was unable to assume any other attitude 
than one of obstinate resistance, and he cried to the waves 
to be still while they were hurrying him onw'ard to ruin. 
The strength of his prejudices was in vivid contrast to the 
feebleness of Ins character He was a believer in omens, m 
dreams, which he recorded in his diary with minute fidelity 
Thus he writes on one occasion : “ That night, in my sleep. 
It seemed to me that the Duke of Buckingham came into 
bed to me , where he behaved himself with great kindness 
towards me, after that rest wherewith weaned persons are 
wont to solace themselves. Alany also seemed to me to 
enter the chamber who saw this. Not long before I dreamed 
that I saw the Duchess of Buckmgham, that excellent lady, 
at first very much perplexed about her husband, but after- 
wards cheerful and rejoicing that she was freed from the fear 
of abortion, so that in due time she might be again a mother.” 
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Again ■ “ The night following I was very much troubled in 
my dreams My imagination nm altogether upon the Duke 
of Buckingham, his servants, and family. All seemed to be 
out of order , that the duchess was ill, called for her maids, 
and took her bed God grant better things W’ 

In the ill that was done by Charles his quegn took a 
prominent share Almost immediately fipon 1 er arrival in 
England, she took no pains to conceal her d shke to her 
new country Its religion, institutions, customs, language, 
all displeased her She had even, soon after thc.r marriage, 
behaved towards her husband with thildish instlencc, and 
Charles, stung to the quick by the outbreak of her passionate 
temper, was compelled to dismiss some of th£ servants who 
had accompanied her from the Continent. But, befoie long, 
her lively wit and fascinating manners, added to her jicr- 
sonal charms, obtained over his mind and heart a complete 
osccndcnc), and he became not only a loving husband, but 
a devoted servant. He forced himself to shut his e>cs to 
her faults , he exalted her on a pedestal before which he 
bowed in romantic adoration “ Since I love thcc aboi c 
all earthly things,” he once wrote to her, “ and that my con- 
tentment IS inseparably conjoined with thine, must not all 
my actions tend to serve and jilcasc thcc? Comfort me 
with thy letters , and dost thou not think that to know jiar- 
ticulars of thy health, and how thou spendest thy time, are 
pleasing subjects to me, though thou hast no other business 
to write of? Believe me, sweetheart, thy kindness is as 
necessary to comfort my heart as thy assistance is to my 
affairs ” Dean Swift tells a story which illustrates the king’s 
gallantry and Henrietta’s vivacity of temper • “ Charles,” he 
says, “ thought one day to surprise her with the present of 
a diamond brooch , and, fastening it to her bosom with his 
own hand, he awkwardly wounded her with the prong so 
deeply that she snatched <the jewel from her bosom, and 
flung it on the ground. The king looked alarmed and 
confounded, and turned pale, which he never was seen 
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to do in his worst misfortunes ” The ([uccn’s accomplish- 
ments were well fitted to fascinate a prince like Charles. 
She sang admirably, and played and danced well , and her 
conversation was charactcnscd by much liveliness of thought 
and phrase Ifer figure was exceedingly graceful, and her 
movements) with all their case, did not w.int dignity Foots 
and painters agreed to celebrate her beauty. Her com- 
plexion w.'is cxquisitijy clear, her liixurKint hair of a dark 
chestnut hue , the features were delicate and well-shajicd , 
the dark c) cs glon cd with expression Waller miiy almost be 

pardoned hi 9 hypcrbole of admiration when he exdaimcd 

• 

, Kfighty qitrcn I 

In whom the exliemts of jiawcr iind Ixnuty move — 

1 he qucLn of IlnUin nnd the qiittn of Love I 


Or when he represented Sleep as thus addressing her ■ 

My charge it is those breaches to repair 
Which Nature takes from soirow, toil, and care , 

Rest to the limbs, .and quiet I confer 

On troubled minds , but nought ean add to her 

Whom Heaven, and her transcendent thoughts, have placed 

Alxirc tlioiA, ills uhicli uretclicd moruls taste 

Yet, since the muses do imokc my power, 

I shall no more decline tliat s.acred bower 
W here (ilorian t, their groat mistress, lies , 
lint, gently Laming those victorious eyes, 
rii trill .til her senses, till the joyful sun. 

Without .1 riv,tl h.ilf Ins coutse has run, 

W'ho, while my hand that fairer light confines. 

May boast himself the fauiest thing that shines 

Guizot remarks, with much justice, that the tranquil 
domestic liapimicss, the c.alm home-pleasures, which s.atis- 
fied the gi.isc temperament of her husband, were msiinicicnt 
for the cold, light, restless, and impenous nature of Henrietta 
Maria. What she sought and delighted in was .an open, a 
visible empire , the glory of knowing everything and regu- 
lating everything j the kind of power, m a word, which a 
capricious beauty best loves to exercise. She was soon the 
recognised centre of the Catholic manoeuvres, of the petty 
intrigues and lighter ambitions of the court. A host of 
aspirants professed to live for her alone, to hang upon her 
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words, to expect from her hands the golden gifts of fortune, 
or the deliverance, if not the triumph, of the Faith In her 
presence the emissaries of Rome discussed their most secret 
hopes, and her favourites aired the ideas and manners which 
they had acquired in the continental coiirft. All this was 
singularly offensive to the habits and beliefs of the English 
people, who remarked with incrcasing'displeasure the pre- 
tensions and projects which dcpcnda4 on an arbitrary exer- 
c ise of the prerogative. The queen, if not the brain, was at 
least the heart, of the party of intrigue and faction , insist- 
ing that the king should consult her on every «ccasion, and 
do nothing without her consent If he opposed “her wishes, 
she protested, with vehement tears, that he knew neither 
how to love nor how to reign , and Charles then thought 
only of soothing her anger or consoling her sadness, re- 
joicing that she showed so much concern for his authority 
or his affection * 

If any thought that the death of Buckingham would 
close up the breach that separated the king and his Commons, 
they were quickly undeceived His removal was the re- 
moval of a bad minister and an arrogant favourite, but not 
of the evil system, of which he had been the type rather than 
the author. The quarrel between Charles and the House still 
remained, for the causes still remained. When Farliamcnt 
was prorogued, the vote for tonnage and poundage, usually 
granted to the king for life at the beginning of his reign, 
li.ad not been passed But Charles, relying on a judicial 
decision given in his father’s reign, proceeded to levy these 
duties Some London traders refused to pay them Their 
goods were seized, and they appealed to the Court of 
Fvehequer, which decided that the question of legality 
must be argued before it, and th.at the goods meanwhile 
should remain m the king’s storehouses. The king, how- 
ever, was not minded to pflt his legal arguments to the test 
For the present he waived his claim, and resolved to make 

* Guizot, " Histoue de la R^yolution d'Anglotcire," i. 66, 67. 
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another effort to cajole or threaten the Commons into com- 
pliance with his demands. It may seem to the reader 
surprising that both the Crown and Parliament should sot 
such high value upon a few customs duties , but they ucrc 
really the pivof on which the entire struggle turned. “ 'I’he 
question ^ tonnage and poundage," sa>s Mr Gardiner, 
“ w.xs the question df the sovereignty of England Charles 
Mould not govern country viithout this money, and if 
the claim of the Commons was admitted they might demand 
anything they liked as the price of their grant The Commons 
M'ould become supreme, and the king would have to sur- 
render all (hose speci.il powers which had been bequeathed 
to him by the Yudors.” 

The Commons, on reassembling after the prorog.ition, 
immediately took up the old subject of constitution.al dispute 
At first the attitude of both parties seemed conciliatory. 
The Commons shoned a disjiosition to withdraw their 
appeal to the Petition of Right, and the king intimated his 
willingness to forego payment under the judgment in the 
case of impositions. But one of the merchants whose 
goods had been seired, a Mr Rollc, was a member of 
Parliament, and it was contended that the custom-house 
oflicers had no right to levy upon his property, whatever 
might be the case with that of others The financial question, 
hoM'ever, was suddenly set aside , and the religious grievance 
of the country — the injury done to “the Gospel" — absorbed 
the attention of the House. Four High-Church divines, 
who had fallen under the censure of the Commons for 
prcticliing the doctrine of arbitrary poner, had received the 
royal pardon. Laud had issued a version of the Tliirty- 
nine Articles, with a formal inhibition against exjiression 
of the least difference from their liteml meaning , and new 
ceremonies had been introduced into the service of the 
Church, which were held to be of a decidedly papistical 
character. Faithful mmistcrs liad been suspended and 
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deprived for “ Gospel preaching.” On the 24th of January, 
1629, Sir John Eliot brought these things before the House, 
and a fervid debate ensued in which the leading ideas of 
Puritanism were eloquently supported The majority in the 
Commons strongly sympathised with these Meas, and pro- 
testing loudly against Arminianism and Popery, priests and 
altars, dccl.arcd that their interjirctation'of the Articles was 
true, and no other * On this they insisted, that the clergy 
could not determine the belief of the nation without the co- 
operation and assent of the laity The authority over men’s 
consLicnccs which had been asserted by Convocation was de- 
nounced by the House m a strongly-worded resolution. It 
proceeded to discuss the ceremonial innovatfons which had 
rcceiv cd I^aud’s s.-in.-tion, and ordered their authors to appear 
at the bar As some days must elapse before they could obey, 
the House, m its zealous activity, resumed the debate, but in 
a hotter temper than before, on the subject of tonnage and 
poundage It seemed to it, in its changed mood, that if it 
placed these duties at the uncontrolled disposal of the king, it 
would furnish him with the means for enslaving the Church of 
England 111 new bondage to the Church of Koine Lut 
though the Commons grasped this fact, and kept it con- 
stantly before them, they did not the less clc.arly perceive 
th.at their position was dilfiLult and even critical The king 
had the law on his side as interpreted by the judges , and 
though, os Mr. Gardiner remarks, it might be a jiulitical 
necessity fur Parliament to overthrow a judicial decision, to 
do so involved a breach of constitutional arrangements 
which must eventually alter the balance of power in the 
State. For this reason the popular leaders skilfully resolved 

* "With bodies upright, and with swords teudy in case of nerd to lie 
drawn, the I< nglish Coinnions, for an agreement in which all could join, did 
then and there claim, protest, and avow for truth, the sense of the .srlieles 
of religion esuiblishcd by nirhamcnt in the thirteenth year of their late 
Queen hlizabcth , which, by the public act of the Church of bjiglmd, ind 
by the general and current exposiuon of the writers of their Churcli, had 
been ddivercd unto them, and did reject the sense of the Jesuits .and 
/Wminlans, and nil others wherein they diSeied from such pulilic act and 
esposibon,”— Fokstek, u. 418 
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to evade the mam question, and take up a side issue wliieh 
would nevertheless furnibh them witli a point of attack 
upon the prerogatives of the Crown They summoned the 
custom-house officers, at Isliot’s instigation, to answer for a 
lueach of privilege in seuiug the property of a niciiibcr ot 
the Comma;is House 

But this prorcduif led to a di/Tcrencc of opinion between 
Pym and Eliot Ther^avas no more earnest patriot as there 
was no more sagacious statesman in the House or in all 
England, than John Pym He had steadfa'-tly opposed the 
ecclesiastical fiolu y of the Crown, he had intrcjiidly borne his 
shaic in th& struggle which terminated in the Petition of 
E ight But he iTow separated himself from the majority. I le 
argued that Rolle’s goods had not been sui/ed w hilo Parlia- 
ment was in session, th.it therefore the House of Commons 
had not lost his seniccs, and that to give special rcdicss to 
Rolle would be to make any member to slidtcr himself, 
when pressed for pajment, under the plea of privilege 
The liberties of the country, he said, weic superior to tlic 
liberties of the House of Commons “ To determine tlie 
])riv lieges of this House is but a mean matter , the mam 
end IS to establish possession of the subjects ” They h.id 
taken up what seemed to him a narrow and untenable 
ground. He would have them meet the king on a question 
of principle, and not a question of privilege ^\^lat was 
equitable and fitting for a member of that House was 
equitable and fitting for the people at large Let them 
claim for all the king’s subjects the right of refusing to pay 
a tax which Parliament had not voted 

Unprepared as yet for the constitiition.al revolution 
which Pym’s advice, if followed, would necessarily involve, 
the Commons resolved upon supporting Eliot. “ The heart- 
blood of the liberty of the Commonwealth,” he said, “re- 
ceivcth its life from the pnvilege*of this House, and that 
privilege, together with the liberties of tlie subjects of the 
realm, the council and judges and officers of his majesty have 
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conspired to trample under tlieir feet ■ " The king, however, 
refused to allow his odicers to appear at the bar j they had 
simply obeyed his orders, he said, and it was not to be 
endured that they should suffer for that obedience. On the 
28th of February he sent down a message, commanding 
the House to adjourn until the and of Mar^jh. In the 
interval he endeavoured to negotiate privately with some of 
the leading members, a settlement, of the difficulty But 
the divergence between the two parties was too wide to 
admit of a compromise, and neither would hear of sub- 
misbion. The Commons met on the and, ani^ immediately 
the Speaker (Finch) read tlie king’s order for a further 
adjournment until the loth 

It was known that this adjournment was preparatory to 
a dissolution , and Fliot, vvith Holies, Selden, and other 
prominent members, resolved on putting forward a formal 
declaration of the House, which should record, for the 
edification of the people, the result of its debates on the 
illegal levy of taxation and the encouragement of Popery 
and Arminianism The Speaker, after delivering the royal 
message, made a movement to leave the chair, whereupon 
Dcnzil Holies and Benjamin Valentine, springing forward, 
probably by a preconcerted arrangement, laid hold of liis 
arm on cither side, and firmly held him down In his 
sudden surprise Finch was unable to take action, and 
Fliot, seizing the opportunity, addressed the House, which 
listened to him without interruption, but in a state of 
growing excitement “You know," he cried, “how our 
religion is attempted , how Arminianism like a secret 
pioneer undermines it, how Pojiery like a strong enemy 
comes on openly ' Among the enemies of true religion and 
the authors of then troubles were some prelates of the 
Church. I denounce them,” he continued, “as enemies 
to his m.ijesty Whoever have occasioned these public 
breaches m Parliament for their private interests and 
respects, the feliaty has not lasted to a perpetuity of tliat 
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power. None have gone about to break Farliaiiicnls, but 
in the end Parliaments have broken them . . It is fit 

for us,” he added, “ as true Englishmen, m discharge of our 
duties, to show the affection that we have to tlic honour 
and safety of %ur sovereign, to show our affection to 
religion, to the rights and interest of the subject. It 
befits us to declare Aur purpose to maintain them, and our 
resolution to live and^tc m their defence That so, like our 
fathers, we may preserve ourselves as free men, and by that 
freedom keep ability for the supply and support of liis 
majesty, when our services may be needful I'o which end 
this paper which I hold was conceived, and has this scope 
and meaning ” ‘Then arose a storm of voices, and members 
started from their seats to menace the unfortunate Speaker, 
or to defend him, or to obtain a hearing amid the tumulr. 
Twice the Speakers as commanded to put the declaration to 
the vote , twice, with tears, he protested that the king had 
otherwise ordered him He made a second effort to leave 
the chair, but was again held down by Holies, Valentine, 
and I.ong, Holies stoutly sweanng "by God’s wounds,” 
that he should sit there until they allowed him to rise. 
For the third tunc appeal was made to him, and he was 
gravely warned by Selden that such obstinacy must not go 
unpunished lest it should become an evil precedent , while 
Hayman disowned him for a Kentishman, hotly denounced 
him as a disgrace to his family and a reproach to his 
county, and proposed that a new Speaker should be chosen 
in his place. So the stir and confusion momently increased, 
until blows were exchanged, frown met frown, and ready 
liands began to clutch their sword-hilts “Let all,” e\- 
claimed William Strode, “ who desire this declaration read, 
and put to the vote, stand up ” With a fierce “ Aye, ajc ' ” 
the great body of members instantly rose , and Eliot flung 
his paper into the midst of them, dn the floor of the House. 
Soon afterwards, the Seigcant-at-Arms made a movement to 
lift the mace from the table, winch would m itself have 
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suspended the proceedings, but Sir Miles Hobart tore it 
from him, and also shut and locked the door of the House, 
putting the key into his pocket. At this moment Eliot 
came fonvard with a shorter declaration, and read it .amid 
a tumult of acclamation , after which DcMril Holies, while 
Black Rod was knocking at the door, produced ^hc following 
resolutions, and standing close to the <iliair, in which, sullen 
and silent, the Speaker still sat, c(ied out in a loud voice 
that he then and there put it to the question • “ Whocrer 
shall bring in innovation in religion, or by fa\ our seek to 
extend or introduce Popery or Arminianviu, or other 
opinions disagreeing from the true and orthodox Church, 
shall be reputed a capital enemy to this kiKgdom and com- 
monwealth ” With repeated “ Aye, aye • ” the Commons 
signified their assent Again “ Whoever shall advise the 
levying of the subsidies of tonnage and poundage, not 
being granted by Farluiment, or shall be an actor or 
instrument therein, shall be hkewnse reputed an innovator 
in the gmeriiment, and a capital enemy to the kingdom 
and commonwealth” 'Ihis, loo, was exultantly ratified 
'I'hird and last “If any incrcliant or oilier jicivon what- 
soever shall voluntarily yield or jiay the said subsidies, not 
being granted by Parliament, he shall likewise be reputed a 
betrayer of the liberty of England ” Eor a third time the 
House rang with approvuig cries of “ Aye, aye ' ’’ and 
Hobart having flung open the door, the members poured 
forth m a body, entangling with them a king’s ofliccr, who, 
with the guard of pensioners, had been despatched by 
Charles to force an entrance * 

Thus stoimily came to a close the Third I’.irliamenl of 
Charles I . , and for ujiwards of eleven jears no Pailiamcnt 

* It IS ■: ml lint 'inioni'' llip crowd tliU t'lllurnl oiit i.ii iIk lloiisi' wns 
n XVcIbli j).wi , who, iic.iriiih' i great iiuisc .iiid ngitatiou within, uliiiiind, 
" I pray you Ii't hiir in I let hur in I to give hur master his swor I, for they 
arc ill a-ligliting 1 " A conteffiimriry writer, in reft rrncr to tl is stirring 
scene, dcsciihis the moinhers .ts "‘iiome siyin," one thing, soin .mother, 
some ready to Uikc their words in their h.mds — !>ur i U r uiti 

Vtaty, 
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met in England. The formal dissolution, however, did not 
bike place until the 10th, when Charles presented himself 
in the l.ords House , and, without sending for the Com- 
mons, contrasted, in a brief and angry speech, the comfort- 
able conduct of^fhe peers towards him with the disobedient 
carnage of the Lower Chamber, denouncing “the Mjiers” 
in that assembly, a<id wammg them to look fur “ the 
reward ’’ they merited. ^ 

That “ reward ” was not long delayed. The Petition of 
Right had deemed the liberties of the people, but it liad not 
secured th^m Addition.al s-ifcgiiards were still needed. 
Chambers, oiic^ of the contumacious merchants, li.iving 
uttered some rash and careless words in contempt of the 
Privy Council, was called before the Star Chamber, and 
sentenced to a fine of ^£2,000, and an imprisonment whii h 
was protracted for several years Eliot, Holies, ILiyman, 
Hobart, bclden, Longton, Valentine, I.iong, and Strode, 
after being cxaiimied by the Privy Council, wcie thrown 
into the Tower, and dcUined m rigid confinemcnl for more 
than three months Eventually all but Lliot sued out their 
writs of /ntbeas corpus 'I’hey were then brought bcloic the 
King’s bench, and, in ai cordance with the provisions of the 
Petition of Right, the cause of their commitment was speci- 
fied Littleton, their counsel, pointed out that the oflcnce 
alleged against tlieiii was bailable But Charles induced 
the judges to fix the bail upon terms which the luisoners 
del lined to accept The ground was next taken up, that no 
rourt had a right to inteitcrc with ai lions done 111 Parli.i- 
rient, and to this the judges assented, but the incmbcrs 
being cli.argcd with taking part in a not and sedition, they 
decided that not and sedition could not be regarded as a 
parliamentary proceeding. Eliot and his companions still 
refused, and sentence was finally Qronounced against them, 
to the clTect that they should lie impiisoiiod diiuiij l!’. 
king’s pleasure , that none should be leleosed untjl lie h id 
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given security for his good behaviour, and had made sub' 
mission and acknowledgment of his offence , that Sir John 
Eliot should pay a fine of ;£2,ooo to the king, Mr Holies 
looo marks, and Mr. Valentmc, because of less ability than 
the rest, ;^soo. 

Eliot’s companions were one by one released on payment 
of their fines , but Charles showed nc^ mercy td their great 
leader, and he on his part would make no submission to the 
king He remained steadfast m his %ssertion of the inde- 
pendence of Parliament, of its absolute and uncontrolled 
supremacy over the speech and actions of ^ts members, 
lie alone foresaw the issue that would have tp be fought 
out , whether the king should govern Parli<vncnt, or Parlia- 
ment govern the king. In his generation he was “ the first, 
the greatest champion of the doctrine that Parliament was 
the controlling power of the Constitution, that doctrine 
which had been m abeyance during the Tudor reigns, but 
which had been acknowledged fitfully but effectually in 
earlier days ” The writer from whom we make this quota- 
tion goes on to remark that, undoubtedly, there was a 
difference between the parliamentary supremacy of the 
fifteenth century and the parliamentary supremacy claimed 
in the seventeenth. Eormerly the I.ords led and the 
Commons followed. Eliot was fain that the Commons 
should lead and the Lords follow. The dignity and in- 
fluence of the Upper House had been seriously impaired 
by the battles, executions, and attainders which had taken 
place dunng the War of the Roses and under the Tudors, 
as well as by numerous new creations under the Stuarts. 
Tlic opinion and the will of the nation had learned to find 
expression through the Commons 

The rigid confinement to which Eliot was subjected 
broke down his health, but his liaiighty spirit remained in- 
flexible. He knew that;death was drawing near, but was 
willing to die m what he conceived to be a just and holy 
cause He was willing to suffer martyrdom in the assertion 
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of the supremacy of Parliament. And on the morning of 
the 27th of November, 1632, he passed away, leaving 
behind him the memory of a great and purc-mmded states- 
man, who had embraced a true political principle, though, 
in his enthusiasm, he would have pushed its application to 
an unwise extreme. Charles’s hatred, for it was little else, 
pursued him to the kist His son petitioned for leave to 
carry the dead body into Cornwall, that it might mingle 
with the dust of its anftstors. “ Let Sir John Eliot’s body," 
was the curt reply, " be buried in the church of that parish 
where he die^’’ And so he was buried in the Tower * 

* Dunne Ins imprisonment liliotcomposcdatrcitiseon "Tlic Monti chy 
or M.in," the scop# of which has thus been dc-scnbcKl by Mr lor^iitr 
I iMiijidown the covmants tnd pnncitdfs of civil inon.trchy, he .ipiihcs 
llicin, by nn.d<jgy, to the monarchy that man should cvcrcise over hmi'M.lf 
Hi, broad rule of politics, derived from the confluence of all authority iiiid 
Tc,i,un w IS, 111 It monarchy was t form of government tor i common I'luxl 
tiul hcncfil, not 1111 institution for ]mvite interests tnd udviiiUge, mil, 
niipHing tin suiic in mor.ils, he held it to lx jMssiblc so to rciury til tho 
Bctiims ,111(1 tftc'ctioiis to the nilc iiid cuiiforimi) of n ison ns to 1 st,ibhsli, 
hy hnowlcdgc, a char and firm habit ind position ui the mind I li il in Ins 
view w'ts to hi hippy Not m gn-itiiciiS and honour, in riches or ilic like, 
wts the ( hxtr of happiness to be found , but with i mind clear and tirni, in 
.iny slUc or ejuahty, ,iud from the most simple licing of ncinkind " I he 
mind being brought to that (piality and condition, tin ficulty working mi 
the object, not the object on the facnlty, there is in any state, how nu in 
and low socicr, an equal pass.agc tnrl ascent to ihu gnat heiglit ,ancl 
CYtlLitinn And this clearness md hmincss of mind w is lu lx .Ul iiiii il by 
kiiowledgi and intentiuiis uncorrupted, by hixi.il ind just cuuiisils, by 
ni tiinis ri-cuficd ,md exact, by scorn of acudent, by a propitious ,and c\en 
cum so and cousuncy of life. 



CHAPTER ni, 

THE INIERVAL. 

Paruaaifnt was dissolved, and Charles at lil>CTty to govern 
as he would l.ct us not condemn him tevo severely It 
had long been held that the Crown was the centre of the 
national life, the m ilive poner of the national action , and 
that Parliament was the great council nhich offered, indeed, 
its advice, but registered wiih obedient readiness ihe royal 
decisions. Thii) was the liadition handed down to Charles , 
and he was not prepared for the new view of its duties which 
the House of Commons so boldly and authoritatively pro- 
pounded He did not see that a constitutional development 
was 111 progress, originating in no spirit of faction or rebellion, 
but m the w'ants and tendencies of the age It was his 
misfortune to be born into the seventeenth and bred in the 
ideas of the fifteenth century The attitude which Parlia- 
ment had assumed seemed to him antagonistic to the rights 
ol the throne It was an attitude of supremacy and menace 
Its apparent object was to reduce him to submission to its 
wishes , for this purpose were withheld the grants indis- 
pensable for the conduct of affairs , for this purpose his 
ministers were censured when they had only obeyed Ins 
instructions. The Commons insisted that the whole nation 
should think as they thought, read the books which they 
approved, hear no sermons but those which they certified as 
orthodox. In short, they were fain to’ replace the liberal 
despotism of the Crown by the illiberal tyranny of Parlia- 
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ment. It was well that Charles should opiiose such preten- 
sions, and had he done so in the interest of the n ition, 
undoubtedly the nation would have rallied round him. 
Unfortunately, he missed, because he did not see, his 
opportunity. 1 % moulded his policy on the old lines of 
the Tudors, jrhich the Tudors liad made tolerable by their 
free and iiopular liaUls, their strong national sympathies, 
their quick insight into t^e popular sentiment. But Charles 
was neither by character nor temperament fitted to engage 
the affections of his people Reserved, silent, melancholy 
with refined ti^tcs, and a constitutional dislike of action, he 
would hare graced a private position — he could never have 
become a populasr sovereign Though bj no means deficient 
in intellectual capacity, he had not the breadth of view 
which would have enabled him to grasp, nor the fertility of 
resource which would have enabled him to satisfy, the 
exigencies of liis position He did nut understand what his 
subjects wanted He could not enter into the aspirations 
and symjiathies of the age To all thoughtful statesmen it 
was obvious that the relations between Cronn and Parliament 
needed readjustment , that it was indispensable to provide 
for the due representation of tliat public opinion which was 
daily growing 111 activ ity and force. But Charles could not, 
or would not, recognise this fact Regarding the Commons 
as vexatious and iiupenous,lic aimed only at reducing them 
to their original subordination.* Ills obstinate persistence 


* ' ' rhirlcs nnd liis ministers saw tlic necessity of icsisung the ecJesi istienl 
tyranny of the House of (.onununs Hut they funcictl they could tl si'll by 
refill lushing the weapons of old autboritv, .nid bv establishing a system of 
equal ch-spotisiii As for as possible they would let according to law 13ut 
if the law failed them they could always fall bick on the piarugntive, winch 
they intcrpnacd as giving power to the king to provide for thesifoty of 
the n itiuii when he w is not expressly forliidden b> I iw to do any speei il act 
which lie wished to do As the Judges were .ipiniinted and di'-misst.d by 
the Crown, ns the courts of iitar Chamber and High Commission could 
fine and imprison nt discretion, and ns iWliiment w.is not there to com- 
plun, Charles was pmctiuiUy absolute mall ntatters m which lie c.ircil to be 
absolute But there c.in be no doubt that he lielicved his to lie n legal 
govemiiicnt, and that he pnded huusclf particularly ou hu respect for the 
Iaw”~S. R Gabdimek 
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Ill tlub coiirbC did but add fud to the fire , so that Ins niis- 
takcb eventually assisted m that complete transfer of tliu 
supreme authority to Parliament, which he plotted, and went 
to war, to prevent It was his misfortune, too, that he 
could not stand alone He was always leading upon some 
favourite adviser, whom, however, he seldom ''lustcd wholly , 
on Iluekingham, Weston, Toiud, on StEnlTord, or on Henrietta 
Maria Had he selected his counsellors wisely, this want 
of self-reliance would have tended tb his own security, and 
the profit of the nation , but he was not gifted, Iilic Elizabeth, 
with the faculty of choosing able agents, and, ^ilh the cikcep- 
tioii of Strafford, surrounded himself with feebleness and in- 
(onipetencc, or with that worst kind of lalont, which, seeing 
only a single obje< t, works foi its acconiph'-hmcnl with a 
blind and fatal tc lacity 

lor five years — from 1630 to 1635, when Weston, the 
liOid Treasuicr, died — the countiy was at jicarc. t\'cnt- 
wonh, as President of the Council of the North, and after- 
wards as lord Deputy in Ireland, was mitunng his 
‘ thorough ” sy stem of government — a revival of the Tudor 
system in an age that had outgrown it — but nrcuiustances 
had not brought him into colhsion w'ltli the nation. Weston, 
by his rigid economy, and by the adoption of various inge- 
nious financial expedients, relieved the cxchciiuer from the 
burden of debt which Buckingham’s prodigality had laid 
upon It, while he prevented the accumulation of fresh em- 
barrassments by steadfastly maintaining pacific relations 
with foreign powers. And Laud, as long as his activity was 
limited to the diocese of London, had no means of widely 
enforcing that policy of rigid umfonnity which was even- 
tually to make shipwreck of the Church of England Some 
of his utterances had awakened suspicion, on the other 
hand, his exertions to compel a loyal adhesion to the Book 
of Common Prayer, and to introduce into the conduct of 
divine service a much-needed decency and order, had met 
with considerable supiiort There was a large party, of 
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whom George Herbert, the Clnirch poet, may be talvcn as 
the representative, \iho were willing, and, indeed, jn\ioiis to 
submit to authority, whose highest ambition il i\as to live 
a holy life according to the laws of the English Chuuh, 
If ho read a subfle meaning into all its external forms , and 
gave to it ajove as ardent, a loyalty as unwavering, as Rome 
demanded and received from her most zealous adherents 
IIow great soever may have been the faults of Laud, and his 
intellectual faults were many and serious, he unquestionably 
did much to create and foster the spirit of English Church- 
mansbip Mis mistake, and the mistake of those who ac- 
cepted him*as their leader, was, that he provided no outlet, 
allowed no scoilfc, for a different yet not necessarily antago- 
nistic spirit, the spirit of Puntamsm While Chiirchmanship 
reverenced order and ceremonial, dignities and tradition, and 
set a high value on historical continuity, Puritanism conrcii- 
tratccl everything on the individual conscience, and broke 
loose from all the most chenshed associations of the past 
In rites and observances it saw nothing but a barrier raised 
between the soul and its God That it might have been 
possible at the outset to have made room for both ibconcs 
we arc inclined to believe, at all events, I, and never 
attempted it Puntamsm was called upon to submit, to 
surrender without conditions , when it refused, an chorl was 
made to crash it The effort failed , and il was long before 
the Church recovered from the shock of the failure. 

In 1633 Laud w.as elevated to the arcbiepiscop.al throne 
of Canterbury, a few months later, llcston, tiic Loid 
Treasurer, died. The two events m.ay be taken as marking 
the termination of the first period of Charles’s reign , a 
penod during which, on the whole, the country continued 
prosperous and outwardly tranquil, for the abuse of the 
royal prerogative had hardly tcnichcd the mass of the 
people Thenceforward all was changed Political and 
religious animosities swelled into a fierce and overwhelming 
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rurrent In his foreign policy, as in his domestic adminis- 
trjlion, Charlcb was alike unfortunate and unpopular In 
Luropc he abandoned the Protestant cause, though it was 
dear to the hearts of the majority of his subjects. Yet, at 
tlic same lime, he allowed thcMartpiib of Aanilton to raise 
111 Scotland a body of si\ thousand men for service under 
the banner of the Protestant champiofl, Gustav us Adolphus, 
the hero-king of Sweden, not foreseeing that they would 
there become imbued with the sentiments and convictions 
of the resolute enthusiasts whom the Knglish Chiinh pro- 
si ii'nid. That Charles sincerely accepted fchc Refonncd 
laith cannot be doubled; but through his utohous devo- 
tion to his wife, and, it must bo admitted, his sense of 
modeiation and justice, combmed with his idea of the vast 
raii'ic of the sovcicign power, he was iiidiiccd to accord to 
the Catholics not only a Heense which was then illegal, but 
an apparent partiality I aud was not less sincere than his 
master,* he wrote and preached against the Church of 
Rome with vigorous ability, but, at the same time, he 
cviiu crl so marked a preference for Us ecclesiastical system 
that the Poiic contemplated oflermg him a cardinal’s hat 
(’633) 'lliis he declined “He felt something in him 
w Inch said No, so long as Rome w’as not otherw isc than she 
was ” Rut to the last he set a high value iijion the Roman 
disci])lmc. 

The king’s domestic government was marked by a 
curious want of directness and decision. There was neither 
unity of dcbign nor firmness of will At times his absolutist 
tendencies were asserted with equal recklessness and rigour, 
but to establish the throne on a stable foundation of tyranny 
required a ]iersistcncy of purpose and a continuousness of 
cflbit of which Charles was happily incapable. His preten- 
sions outran his means. The national revenues were ad- 
ministered with care, buthe was alw'ays in want of money. 

* His disputation with the Jesuit Fisher showed Ins skill and earnestness 
os a Pruicstant logieian. 
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In his eyes it n’os a right and a duty to maintain the 
splendour of the throne, the ancient pomp and circum- 
stance of royalty, but he ignored the abuses uhuli this 
course involved, or feared to reform them And thus it 
happened that^ while peace relieved him from all excep- 
tional expenditure, he tvas never able to meet the wanls of 
his government. 'I^e commerce of England prospeicd. 
Its mercantile navy, every day increasing in number and 
activity, demanded the protection of the roj-al fleet, which 
Chailes promised with confidence, and from time to time 
he made an^cflbit to keep his word. Ilut, m general, there 
were no w’lpr-ships to act as convoys, and no money to pay 
seamen 'J'he covers of Ikrbary swept the Channel, and 
even landed on the English shores, pillaging the villages, 
and carrying off thousands of captives When Captain 
Rainsborough was sent to destroy one of their strongholds, 
he liberated three hundred and seventy English and Irish 
slaves (ad. 16^7) * Such was the feebleness or careless- 
ness of the administration, that Strafford was compelled 
to equip, at his own expense, a ship of w.ar for the defence 
of the port and capital of Dublin t And though Ch.irles 
SiW the necessity of preventing the extension of 1* ranee 
along the Dutch coast, he had no suflicient naval or military 
force at bis command. 

A feeble, or forcibly feeble, government at home means 
a discredited government abroad , and though the resources 
of England had never been more abundant, she never com- 
manded less respect from foreign countries At Pans, at 
Madrid, at the Hague, her ambassadors were treated, on more 
than one occasion, with almost contemptuous neglect. The 

* Celebrated by \V diet in his addro-.s to the king 

Tlioil on the deep imposcst nobler I ms, 

And by tlint jii'iticc has reniovud thi. l iiise 
or thosL nick! lempi.st<i, which, fur mpinc. sent. 

Too olt, alas I involv'd thc,iiinix.viit 
Nor shall the ocenn, as thy 1 hnnies, be free 
From both those fates of storms and piracy, 

f Sir Philip Warwick, " Memoirs,^ p X03 
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rorlts ahead were visible enough to the far-seeing Strafford, 
and with firm hand he would have steered dear of them if 
the king’s timidity had not counteracted his decision, lie 
constantly insisted that the king, to confirm and strengthen 
his authority, should provide himself withti fixed revenue, 
arsenals fully stored, thoroughly equipped forts, and an army. 
In 1634, he had not hesitated to convene the Parliament of 
Ireland , and such was the ascendancy of his genius, and so 
great were the services he had rentlered to the country, 
that it became the most docile as w ell as the most useful 
instrument of his power. But the king had ifirbiddcii him 
to summon it a second time. He and the queon haled the 
very name of Parliament And thus it ws, that, happily 
for English freedom, and for all that depended upon that 
freedom, the fears of his master prevented Strafford from 
investing Absolutism with the forms, and securing for it the 
ostensible support, of the law Again and again he remon- 
strated, warned, advised, implored , but at length he sub- 
mitted to the inevitable He botved his wonderful energy 
to the yoke of an obstinate weakness, and jilaced hiskecn- 
sightcd sagacity at the service of a blind irresolution 
“ You have a good deal of humour here,” wrote I and, “for 
your proceeding Go on a’ God’s name, I have done 
with expecting of Thorough on this side.” 

Meanwhile, I and, who enjoyed, perhaps, more of 
Charles’s confidence than Strafford himself, w'as carrying 
the principle of Absolutism into church got eminent He 
revived every power and privilege whic h could be proved 
at any time to have belonged to the archiepiscopal office. 
His heavy hand was felt by everybody ; his restless eyes 
saw everything. As the feasts held in many places on the 
anniversary of the dedication of parish churches had of 
late years been degraded by indecent riotousness, the 
justices of the peace, with the assistance of Chief Justice 
Richardson, had essayed to put a stop to them. Laud 
contended, however, that they came within the scope of 
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things ecclesiastical, and that to interfere with them was to 
encroach on the province of the bishop. He summoned 
the Chief Justice before the onincil, and visited him ii ith so 
severe a reprimand that, on coming out, Richardson ex- 
claimed, “I have been almost choked with a pair of lawn 
sleeves 1 ” I.aud was willing enough that the people should 
amuse themselves, %o long as they yielded unquestioning 
obedience to the Church , and, as a further protest against 
the ascetic temperSment of Funtanism, he rc-issucd 
James I 's notorious “ Declaration of Sports,” which autho- 
rised ccrtaij} pastimes on Sunday afternoons, and ordcicd 
all the clfrgy to read it publicly in their churches It 
svould have besn difHcult to devise anything more offensive 
to the stern conscience of the Puritan, who inveighed 
bitterly against so open a violation of the Fourth Com- 
mandment. 

Laud’s next movement, unobjectionable m itself, but 
inopportune, and attended by an arbitrary violence, was 
to insist on the removal of the Communion Table to the 
east end of the chancel, and Us appropriation to none but 
sacred uses. Fines or iniprisonnient, suspension, and even 
deprivation fell to the lot of recusant clcrgj, or of any 
who bowed not at the name of Jesus, or who in tlic 
smallest particulars failed to observe the rubrics 1 here 
seems to have been ample room for the culture of a more 
reverent spirit in the administration of public worship, but 
I.aud injured a good cause by his imprudent vehemence 
and want of judgment, and his desire, on btraflord’s prin- 
ciple of “Thorough,” to impose a rigid uniformity of doctrine 
and discipline on the members of the Churcli. 

A strict observance of the canons, and of the liturgy and 
rites adopted m cathedrals, was demanded of every jiarish 
pnest Numerous benefices, however, were occiqiicd by 
Nonconformists, who, in the phraseology of the day, re- 
fused to bow the knee to Baal, they were driven from them. 
The people still crowded to hear their sennons , they were 
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interdicted fiom preacliing. Expelled from their churches, 
and deprived of their stipends, they wandered from town to 
town preaching to “the faithful,” who, in inns or private 
houses or the fields, collected around them; persecution 
following close in their footsteps. At timcssthcy found tem- 
porary shelter in some noble or wealthy family as chapla.iis 
or tutors ; persecution still pursued tbem, and rested not 
until they were hunted out of each new asylum. They 
left England, they crossed the seas ‘to France, Germany, 
Holland , despotism stretched its arms after the n, and sum- 
moned the congregations which they founded yj conform to 
the Anglican model The writings of the hfapconformist 
divines were ruthlessly suppressed, they wore lorhiddcn to 
discuss the problems which most agitated the minds of men 
Laud carried the Church’s supremacy into the region of 
dogma as well as into that of discipline , would fain have 
decided on the mysteries of human destiny as authoritatively 
as upon the details of public worship. All thought was to 
How 111 one channel Workman, a minister of (Moucestcr, 
had denounced the oniamcnts and altars introduced into 
the churches as relics of idolatry , he w as throw n into prison. 
Not long before the city of Cdouccster had granted him an 
annuity of ;^2o , tlie annuity was abolished , and the 
111.1} or and corporation condemned to pay a heavy fine. 
When he was released from pnson, Workman oi>ciicd a 
small school , Laud made him close it To gam a livelihood 
the poor mimstei turned doctor. Laud prohibited him from 
the practice of medianc, as he had prohibited him from 
teaching Workman went mad, and died 

An active pamphleteer at this period was William Prynne, 
a barrister and antiquary of some ability and considerable 
learning He had graduated at Oxford, and entering upon 
tlic legal profession, became bencher and reader of the Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn. But having adopted the religious principles 
of Puritanism, he devoted himself to assailing, with unflag- 
^ng energy and courage, the abuses of the day, and especially 
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tlic sacerdotal theories of Laud and the Iligh-Ciuirch party, 
Hib view of what constituted an abuse was as narrow as his 
sympathies , and he denounced, in language of equal vehe- 
mence, the docliincs of Armimanism, the love-locks which 
the gay gcntlcnftn of the court cultivated with assiduous care, 
and the custom of dniikuig healths. At last he turned his 
attention to the stage, which undoubtedly stood in need of 
a thorough reform TJie pieces produced were immoral in 
tone and disgusting inflanguagc Kut in his “ llistrio-mastix, 
or Player’s bcoiirge,” published in 1633,110 aimed his invec- 
tives not on|f at what was corrupt and degrading, but at the 
dmina gciunally, at the poetical ni.isqucs which the genius of 
lien Jonson and Inigo Jones had made so popul.ir, and the 
grand compositions of the highest dramatic intellects. The 
plajers were severely censured, and the audiences who 
lulronised them, and the government who did not prohibit 
them In this last connection he made use of words that 
were held to reflect on Henrietta Maria, who had recently 
Uken part in a ni.isque, called “'ihe Queen’s Pastoral,” 
and the anger of the court being c\cilcd by this needless 
piece of insolence, I.aud summoned him before the Star 
Ciiambcr He was cuielly condemned to st.ind twice in llie 
pillory, and lose his cars, to pay a fine of ^5,000, to have 
his book burned by the common hangman, to be e\pi.lled 
from Oxford and Lincoln’s Inn, and to be imprisoned at the 
king’s pleasure. It is to be put to the credit of the queen 
that she earnestly interceded with Charles to remit this 
atrocious sentence, which, however, was fully earned out. 
Atrocious as it was, no public protest was made against it. 
On the contrary, as a in.ark of sympathy with the queen, the 
Inns of Court got up a splendid masque and ballet, .it a 
cost of j^22,ooo, for representation before their majesties. 
Prynne’s time was yet to come (May, 1634 ) 

It was on the rock of finance, however, rather than on 
that of religion, that Charles’s government was to go to 
wreck. To meet his e^penses the king was compelled to 
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adopt extraordinary measures. Fines were freely levied, and 
monopolies granted , but the Treasury was constantly crying 
out for more. A naval alliance behveen France and 
Holland threatened the supremacy ot F.ngland in the narrow 
seas, and Charles, to defend it, wanted to cc^ip a fleet. Hut 
his revenues were inadequate to so great an eiToft. In this 
emergency he resolved to revive the old impoiition of ship- 
money, which, in Elizabeth’s reign, and again in 1626, had 
been levied without difficulty. On pilfevious occasions, how- 
ever, the country had been at war The Attorney-General, 
Noy, advised the king that it was within his prerogative to 
call upon the coast-toivns, even m time of peace, to furnish 
ships for the protection of the rc.alni , and wKts to this eflect 
were accordingly issued in 1634 Intimation was made, 
however, that the towns might provide money instead of 
ships, which m that case would be supplied from the ro) al 
navy In 1635 a fleet was ready and put to sea , but as 
Spam, which had promised its support, did not fulfil its 
promise, Charles shrank from a singlc-h.inded contest iMlh 
the great maritime powers, and the fleet returned without 
having accomplished anything 

In the following year Ch.'irles repCiited the financial ex- 
periment which h.ad irorked so well Hut, emboldened by 
success, he set aside all constitutional restrictions, and 
issued writs, not alone to the maritime counties, but to every 
county in England From one point of view, this proceeding 
was only equitable The inland shires are os deeply inte- 
rested in the defence of the country as the littoral, and are 
not entitled to evade their just share of the cost. But the 
I'lnglish patriots, in the fust place, did not believe that a 
fleet was required for any really national object , and 111 the 
second, could not admit that the king might c all for extra- 
ordinary efforts at his will and pleasure. If he might raise, 
without the consent of Parliament, a revenue for a navy, he 
might also raise a revenue for an army, and support his 
throne upon pike and arquebus A very general opposition, 
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therefore, sprang up against this unconstitutional proceeding 
In I’chruary, 1637, Charles consulted the judges, who, at 
tliat tune, were dependent for their offices on the pleasure 
of the Crown. He asked them whether the king might not 
raise ship-mond^ when it was rciiuired for the safety of the 
kingdom, and whether he was not the sole judge, both of 
the danger, and of tlic time when, and the means by which. 
It might be prevented ? , Ten of the judges answered affirma- 
tively, the other two^ considered themselves to be bound 
by the opinion of the majority This favourable decision 
Charles causgd to be published in every county in England. 

The resistance had hitherto been vague and undeter- 
mined for wantaof a leader, but a leader now made bis ap- 
petirance John Hampden, a gentleman of Buckinghamsliirc, 
had served in Charles’s third Parliament, and had aln.iys 
acted with Eliot and Pym, though hitherto w ithoiit drawing 
upon hib head the royal anger A man of imblemished 
honour and excellent judgment , the possessor of an ample 
fortune, which he expended wisely , of grave and simple 
manners, though no ascetic, and, indeed well known for the 
affability and serenity of his disposition , he enjoyed among 
his neighbours a well-deserved influence and considemtion. 
It seemed to Hampden that if the king could levy shii> 
money at his pleasure, he could govern the country at his 
pleasure, and reign without a Farhament , a condition of 
things which he was not prepared to allow. When, there- 
fore, in 1636, he was called upon to pay his contribution of 
twenty shillings, he refused. He manifested no heat or 
irritation ; but he was resolved to vindicate, in his person, 
the liberties of the people of England. He was cast into 
pnson. His calmness did not fail him He asked only 
that justice should be done, and represented that the king 
was not less interested than himself in obtaining a legal 
settlement of tlic point at issue Relying on the opinion of 
the judges, Charles allowed the question to be tedsen into 
the Court of Exchequer. On Hampden’s side it was argued 
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with cogent force but with perfect calmness, and in a spirit 
of profound respect for the king. Lor thirteen days tlic 
trial lasted, and the attention of the publie was necessarily 
drawn to it by Hampden’s character and position, no less 
than by the gravity of the interests at stake# The decision 
went against Hampden, only four judges, Si; ^Ilumjihrey 
Davenport, Sir John Denham, Sir Rickard Hu.ton, and Sir 
George Crooke, pronouncing in h^s favour. Great was 
Charles’s rejoicing at what he consideAd a decisive triumph 
But his rejoicing was prcm.iture, for to the people his mc- 
tory seemed the victory of arbitrary power, anc^in losing nil 
hope they recovered their courage They denounced the 
decision of the judges as contrary to the la\\,«nd extorted by 
their fe.ar of the Crown All classes seemed to bo united 
by a general sentiment of indignation The name of 
Hampden uas on every lip, as that of a patriot who liad 
suffered for his country’s liberties. The spirit of iesi->t,inco 
daily grew stronger , and while Charles was e.\ultiiig in his 
success, a chasm was opening beneath his feet 

A stirnng incident, in 1637, showed the extent of the 
change which had passed over the mind of the nation. 
Piynnc, untamed by suffering, published a violent attack 
upon Laud’s system of church government, and about the 
same time similar attacks were issued by Burton, a clcrg}'- 
man, and Bastwick, a phjsiciaii. The three scribes were 
summoned before the Star Chamber, at first on a charge of 
high treason, but when the judges said that this could not 
be maintained, on a charge of felony. They were ordered 
to put in their defence immediately, on pain of being con- 
sidered to have acknowledged their guilt. They replied, 
that they had been deprived of pen, ink, and paper. The 
materials were furnished, but they were warned that their 
declarations must be signed by counsel, while for several days 
the advocates they had chosen were not allowed access to 
tliem They asked permission to attach their own signatures, 
but the former condition was insisted upon “My lords,’’ 
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exclaimed Prynne, “you ask what is impossible ” Eventually, 
they were sentenced to stand in the pillory, to lose their 
ears, to pay a fine of ^5,000, and to be imprisoned for life 
^Vhell Prynne lost his ears, m 1634, the public made no 
sign , but, in an immense crowd gathered round the 
place of pumshment in Palace Yard, and strewed herbs and 
flowers before the suffcrers, as if they were conquerors re- 
turning from a field of glory. One might have thought it 
was a great popular holiday The prisoners bore themselves 
bravely, conversing freely with the people Referring to the 
court cercinot)|es, at which the Knights of the Garter wore 
their collars,.]lastwick said that “ tins was his collar-d.ay in 
the kmg’s palace,’ He was “pleasant and witty” all the 
time Prynne protested Ins innocence of the crimes laid to 
his charge Mr Bui ton declared that the pillory was the 
happiest pulpit he had ever preached in A couple of hours 
ha\ ing passed, the hangman began to cut olT their cars “ He 
began," says a contemporary, “with Mr Burton’s There 
were very many people Ihcy wept and grieved much for 
Mr. Burton, and, at the cutting olT of each ear, there was sui h 
a roaring as if every one of them had at the same instant lost 
an ear ” A young man, as he gazed on the brutal scene, turned 
pale “My son,” said Burton, “why are you pale? My heart 
IS not weak, and if 1 needed more strength, God w’ould not let 
me want it ” A kindly hand ^vc Bastwick a posy, on which 
a bee alighted. “ See," he cried, “ this poor bee , on the 
very pillory it comes to suck the honey of the flowers , and 
I, shall I not taste the honey of Jesus Christ ?’’ lie lent to 
the hangman his knife, and, making use of his profcs'^ional 
knowledge, taught him how to cut olT his cars quickly, and 
so to lop them close, that “he might come there no more ” 
The hangman next hacked aw'ay at Pryiinc’s ears, which had 
been roughly croiiped three years before, inflicting terrible 
pain , but the stem Puritan endured it w'lthout a groan. And 
when the three sufierers returned to their prisons, they were 
attended by the applause and sympathy of the multitude 
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So widespread was the feeling of compassion, so mingled was 
It with a sentiment of admiration, that it was deemed prudent 
to send them to the most inaccessible places of captivity ; 
Prynne was removed to Jersey, Burton to Guernsey, and 
Bastwick to the Scilly Isles. 

A month after Hampden’s condemnation, a grave trouble 
arose m Edinburgh. England had remained Episcopalian, 
because the Reformation had been accomplished with the 
consent and assistance of the bishojK ; but m Scotland, the 
bishops having opposed the Protestant movc.uent. Epis- 
copacy li.ad lost the national confidence Early in the 
seventeenth century, James had rcinstateif the bishops, 
because he required their aid in ruling thf clergy , but the 
people and the clergy had remained Puritan, having cm- 
liraced the New Doctrine with a marvellous enthusiasm. 
'Pile ceremonies still dear to the majority of Englishmen 
they rejei ted as the rags and tatters of Papistry , and it was 
with difficulty James had persuaded the clergy to obsene 
Faster and Christmas, and to adopt a kneeling attitude at 
prayer He had wisely refrained from attempting more. 
Jlut m their passion for uniformity, Charles and Laud could 
nut rest until they had miposed a liturgy on the Scottish 
Church. They took into their councils some of the Scottish 
bishops, who proceeded to draw up a Prayer Book on the 
model of the Anglican, but more distinctly adverse to the 
CalvinisUc teaching. It was revised by Laud, approved by 
the king, and ordered to be mtroduced into the churclics. 
On the 23rd of July, 1637, the Dean of Edinburgh— a new 
dioccsc created by Charles — attempted to read the new 
service for the first time in St. Giles's Cathedral. He had 
scarcely begun, when the women present broke out into a 
fever of wrath. It is said that stools were hurled at the 
priest’s head. At the end of one of the prayers a man said 
*' Amen ” " Dost thou say mass in my lug ?” exclaimed an 
angry female, and dashed her Bible m his face. In a few 
weeks the whole country was ablate with religious strife. 
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Sixty-eight petitions to the king were presented by the Duke 
of Lennox. The movement was favoured by the nobles, 
who feared that Charles would reclaim from them the lands 
of which they had plundered the Church , and by i)atri()ls, 
who olijcctcd lift so much to a liturgy, as to a lituigy sent 
from England 

On the^Slh of Qctober an immense multitude, from all 
parts of the kingdom, assembled m Scotland’s “grey mc- 
trojiolis landowner*^ Tanners, traders, artisans, peasants, 
all burning with zeal to protest against the innovations that 
menaced their religion They crowded the houses and the 
streets , thc^ encamped at the gates and under the walls of 
the city , they gathered outside the mccting-place of the 
l’ri\y Council, whicli sent in vain for assistance to the muni- 
cipality, who were themselves besieged As the bishops 
p-issed on their way to the Council, they were loaded with 
insuUs , and at the Cross was displayed an accusation of 
tyranny and idolatry, directed against them by priests, 
gentlemen, and nolilcs Ch.arles made no reply to the 
petition addressed to him, but ordeicd the pclilioners to 
retire, tho) obejed, less through loyalty than neccasity, only 
to return, on the 15 th of November, in far greatci force. 
Their leaders struck out a new organisation , and tho go\ em- 
inent of the country was undertaken by four committees, 
kiiowm as “ The Tables.” Two of the most inlluential jiccrs 
111 the kingdom. Lord Hume and Lord Lindsa), published a 
declaration against Episcopacy , and the emotions of men 
growing daily more profound, and their union more solid, 
they resolved to bind themselves to common action by a 
formal and solemn compact Alexander Henderson, on the 
part of the clergy, and Archibald Johnston (aftcrwMrds Lord 
Wariislon), on the part of the laity, prejiared what is known 
as the N.itiunal Covenant, which, after an elaboiatc slate- 
ment of religmus belief, rejei ted the new canons and the 
new liturgy, and pledged Us a« ceptors to labour by all law fill 
means “ to recover the purity and liberty pt the Gospel, as it 

I' 
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Wiib cblablibhcd and professed before the Innovations." It 
was everywhere accepted with enthusiasm. 

The king had not the means to crush out rebellion by 
foice , and to gain time, he resorted to his usual duplicity 
lie despatehed the Marquis of Hamilton fath instructions 
to Iicar what the insurgents had to say, and to flatter them 
with divers royal promises. Twenty tjiousand Covenanters 
had assembled at Edinburgh to keej) a solemn fast They 
hastened to meet the marquis on his* entry into the capital 
(June, 1638), while seven hundred Presbyterian ministers, 
111 full ecelesiastical garb, assembled at om^ point of his 
route, and chanted aloud a psalm Hamilton endeavoured 
to disarm oiiposition Iiy promising to call a Qcneral Assembly 
of the Church, and afterw’ards a Parliament , while, on the 
rnd of September, he issued a proclamation, which revoked 
the hated Prayer Hook, and hmted at a limitation of the 
powers of the bidiops In return for these concessions, the 
.Scotch were e\pu< ted to abandon their National Covcn.int, 
a.ul ic< ept one draw 11 up by the king The General Assembly 
met at Glasgow on the 21st of November It consisted of 
one hundred and forty-four deigynicn and ninety-six laymen, 
the latter ciiosen by the towns and rural districts, and in- 
cluding most of the Scottish nobility Its discussions at 
first were conducted in a modenate tone, but they grew 
warmer when it was seen that Hamilton had been instructed 
to do all he could to delay or neutralise its resolutions The 
Assembly and the royal commissioner came into open colli- 
sion at last on the question of Episcop.al privileges The 
bishops refused to acknowledge the authority of a body m 
which they were wholly unrepresented. The Assembly 
claimed the right of pronounemg judgment on the bishops 
(November 28th) Hamilton insisted that the king was 
supiciue in both civil and ecclesiastical matters, and that, 
the bishops having appealed to him, his decision must be 
filial His arguments and threats producing no cflcct, he 
quilted the Assembly, and issued a proclamation dissolving 
It The Assembly ignored the proclamation, deposet^the 
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bishops, swept away the order and discipline of the Kiiis- 
copal Church, and re-established the Prcsbytcri.in polity 
These measures were equivalent to an open adoption of 
republican government , for while the Scotch profeiscd 
allcgi.incc to th% king, they set him aside m their SLttlement 
of the ecclesiastical system of the nation. Thu situation m as 
not without Its irony? The Assembly boasted of its loyalty, 
while throwing off the* royal authority, and spoke enthu- 
siastically of liberty, ^hilc extmguishing the last sparks ot 
religious freedom It denounced Episcopal tyranny, while 
setting up tl* severer despotism of the Presbyteries. And 
yet It was mot wholly in the wrong. A minority had jire- 
viously held denvn the nuajority, and imposed upon it Us 
doctrines and discipline The majority now asserted its 
rights, and vindicated its religious principles It was not 
unnatural that the sudden rca< tion should be earned to an 
extreme, and, in its turn, th.vt the minority should suffer 
IJut tlicic was re.ason to hope that the latter would obtain 
the freedom to which it was entitled, wlien the niijorilv lelt 
that Its position was sale fiom internal intrigue or exleinal 
attack That age of toleration had not jet aimed, for the 
niinoiity had not ceased to be aggressive and d.ingerous 

Charles might have been rontent to let the Scoteh go 
then own way, if he could have prevented Fiiglanil from 
following their example But he was well aware that the 
ilaini of the Scotch Assembly was virtually the same as that 
ul the ringlisU Parharaciit, and that if he .allowed it m one 
|).trt of Ills kingdom he must be jnepared to .allow it in 
another. The supremacy which he looked upon as the in- 
alienable right of the Crown must, at all h.i/irds, be mun- 
taiiicd. His peacc'-offermgs had been contemptuously le- 
jeeted, and no resource w.as left to him but to draw the 
sword. The altci native to which he w'as reduced he no 
doubt felt to be a bitter one ; and he must have known that 
he was in no condition to undertake a campaign. He durst 
not^ummon a Parliament to provide him with money, 
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.and was compelled to invite voluntary contributions from 
the clergy and Laity, while these poured in so slowly as 
to warn him that he was not supported by the national 
feeling. At last he got together an army of twenty-two 
thousand men, under the Earl of Esscx,*with wdiora he 
advanced to the Scottish border, and took pq^session of 
Berwick. But on lJunsc Law, gu.ardiRg the read to Edin- 
burgh, lay a Scotch army of twenty thousand men, many 
of whom were veteran w.arriors, who Bad served under (Jns- 
laviis Ado^ihus and Duke Bernhard of Save Weimar, .ind 
at whose head was placed “the old, lillle, croq^ted soldier,” 
a general of proved ability and long evpcncncef Alexander 
Leslie 'llie diflcrentc betw'cen the two armies, however, 
was not so much in the quality of their troops and the 
genius of their commanders as in the spirit by which they 
were animated Charles’s soldiers disliked the service in 
which they were engaged, felt that the Scotch cause w.is 
their own cause, and refused to submit to the most ncccss.iry 
rtslriclions of discipline The Scotch, on the other hand, 
burned with religious enthusiasm, and li.id the fullest con- 
fidence in their leaders and themselves Charles soon per- 
ceived that Ins army would not fight, and was compcllcil to 
o])en up negotiations for a iiacilic settlement I.auvl hunsclf 
advised hiiii to make peace, and on the 4tli of June peice 
was concluded, the conditions being that both armies should 
be disbanded, and that another Ceiicral Assembly and 
Scottish Pcarhamcnt should be convoked without delay 
Such a peace was worthless, for it defined nothing, and 
settled nothing Both sides felt that it was no better than 
a truce, and relaxed not in their preparations The Scotch 
dismissed their army, warning both olliccrs and soldiers to 
liolil themselves in readiness for .a sudden call The king 
dislundcd Ins ichictant battalions, and h.astcncd to colleit 
.1 force (>n whose fulvlilylie could lely 1‘or tins jiiiriiOiO 
he summoned Sliafloid fioni Ireland That man ul daunt- 
less daring and resolute genius infused a new energy into 
the royal councils j yet confessedly the crisis was one "i—w 
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might well tax to the uttermost the most fertile iiilcllcrtaiul 
inlleMble will The Scotch abated not a tittle of their pre* 
tensions. Their Parliament insisted that the king should 
be bound to convene them every three >cnrs, that the inde- 
pendence of th'i! elections and debates should be assured, 
and that guarantees should be given for the maintenance of 
civil and religious liberty “We must whip these people,” 
csclaimcd Strafford, “ iqto Ihcir senses ” W.ir was resolved 
upon; but war could ^ot be conducted without money , the 
king’s treasury was exhausted, the nation would not humour 
him with voluntary contributions , and Strafford saw no way 
of meeting the difficulty but by summoning a I’arliamcnt. 
On wh.at pretoat ? From the beginning of the Scottish 
tiniibles. Cardinal Kichchcu, jealous of the influence which 
Spam exercised at the Ivnglish Court, had been in commu- 
nication w ith the Presliytenan le.adcrs He maintained an 
agent at Ldinburgh, through whom he had furnished them 
w ith arms and monej , and he promised still ampler assistance 
A letter from one of the Covenanting leaders, addressed to 
the King of France, and soliciting his support, fell into 
Charles’s hands He and his council immediately con- 
cluded that the publication of this treasonable apjieal would 
awaken the old national prejudices and kindle anew the 
slumbering fire of patriotism. In this belief they summoned 
wh.at is known in English history as “llie Short Parliament ” 
(1640) ; and, while the elections took ]>lacc, Strafford passed 
ov cr to Ireland, to obtain from the Irish legislature a grant 
of money and men 

The English elections returned a House of Commons 
pledged to demand immediate redress of the natioiul 
grievances, but believing that this redress could be peace- 
ably obtained; a House composed in the main of men of 
linn but moderate temper, who still preserved the ancient 
tradition of loyalty, and hojicd to reform abuses without 
alienating their king On the 13th April Parliament met, 
and the king submitted to it the letter of the Scotch to 
tbe^reneb sovereign, invc^hmg against so treasonable a 
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procedure, announcing his resolution to resume hostilities, 
and inviting it to vote an adequate subsidy Hut to liis intense 
mortification there was no sign of the expected jiatnotic 
enthusiasm. The Commons put aside the letter as if it 
concerned neither them nor the country, aJid hastened to 
take up the questions which they felt to be of nrofounder 
interest and importance It was soon evident that king nnd 
Parliament were not in accord, that .the latter t.iought only 
of the reforms it desired to accomplish, %'hilc the former cared 
only to vindicate his royal authority. 'J'hc king demanded 
a vote of money before he would considcr^the alleged 
grievances of the nation , the Commons demanded a redress 
of grievances before they would grant a subsidy Charles, 
in sore embarrassmeiit, turned to the House of Peers, uho 
obediently voted th it, in their opmion, the subsidies should 
precede the grievances, and demanded a conference uitli 
the Commons in order to induce them to consent to this 
order of procedure, 'llie Commons agreed to the con- 
ference , but on returning to their own Chamber resolved 
tli.it the interference of the Peers was a breach. of privilege, 
since they had no right to discuss financial questions which 
had not been settled first by the lower House. Pym, 
Hampden, and St. John eloquently upheld the lights of the 
Commons; and Chailes, discovering that Ins present Parlia- 
ment was no more compliant than its predecessors, abruptly 
dissolved it on the 5th May, after a three weeks’ session. 

An hourlater,EdwardHyde(aftcrwardsEarl ofClarendon) 
met St John, a friend of Hampden and one of the leaders of 
the Opposition. Hyde was absorbed in gloomy anticipations, 
while St. John’s naturally sombre countenance was Wiirmcd 
with the glow of hope and tnumph. “ What disturbs you?” 
said St. John to Hyde. “ That,” he answered, “ whidi disturbs 
many honest men, the imprudent dissolution of so vise a 
Parliament, which in our present confusion, could alone have 
provided us with a remedy.” “ Good,” rejoined St. John ; 
“ before things can become better they must grow much worse , 
this Parliament would never have donb what must be dgije.” 
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From an attitude of passive resistance the pcoidc hid 
passed into one of active opposition,* and I'.nghsh I’liri- 
tinism was gradually developing into greater harmony iMth 
the stern and unyielding temper of Scotch Calvinism llut 
while the Scots had openly defied the king, the hlnghsh still 
strove to maintain their loyalty to the throne, cherishing 
the convenient consfitutional fiction that the king’s f.iults 
were really the faults of his ministers They spared the 
Crown and concentrated their anger upon I^aud and Straf- 
ford. The latter, meanwhile, had returned fiom Ireland 
(April 4th), Slaving secured from the Irish Parli.imcnt all 
he wanted; three thousand soldiers and four subsidies, 
loyal promises ^nd enthusiastic offers of assistance. 1 or 
a few weeks he was incapacitated for .active exertion by 
a V lolcnt attack of gout , but on recovering his health he 
recovered all his energy, and strenuously addressed himself 
to the difficult and dangerous work before him In less 
than three weeks, urged by his exhortations and example, 
the gentry of England poured ^{^300,000 into the excheiiuer, 
the Catholics specially distinguishing themselves by their 
liberality Forced loans, ship-money, monopolies — all the 
old vexatious impositions were put in force, and a proposition 
was even made to flood the country with a debased coinage 
Members of Parliament who had excited Ch.arlcs’s anger by 
their boldness of speech or conduct were fined or imprisoned, 
and every clergyman was required to sign an oath which 
pledged him never to consent to any alteration of the 
government of the English Church, w ith its grad.itions of 
arcliLishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, and the like As 
if It drew fresh inspiration from Strafford’s haughty courage, 
the court indulged in language which d.iily grew harsher and 
more arrogant. As for Strafford, though he saw the full 
extent of the danger, he abated not an iota of his self-reliant 
pride. Some Yorkshire gentlemen having refused to comply 
with an arbitrary requisition, “ The only thing to be done 

* " So great a defection in the kingdom," wrote the Iftirl of Nortliiiii< 
ber’ead, " hath not been known in the memory of man ' 
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With them,” he exclaimed, “ is to make them come here, 
and throw them into irons.” Again he was seized iMlh 
illness, an illness which brought him to the brink of the 
grave His phjsical weakness seemed bjit to bring out 
more completely the iron strength of Ins character, and his 
counsel lost nothing of its imperious decision • The reso- 
lute mind subdued the ailing and fdcble body, and long 
before he was fully convalescent he<sct out with tlic king for 
the army which had been assembled on the frontier of 
Scotland 

Hut the Scotch, on this occasion, had taken *ihc initiative 
They ]ioured into Jsngkind on the 21st of Aiigtist, and, on 
the 28lh, crossing the Tyne, encountered ^t Newhurn an 
I'higlish force, w’liich fled almost w'lthout resistance in thus 
assuming the offensive, they were encouraged by the advice 
and support of many of the leaders of the Opposition, and 
knew that they might rely on the disaffection which jici- 
vaded the English army, as well as the mass of the English 
people. Strafford himself acknowledged that the war could 
not be carried on without a iiause of two months, m w hu h 
to discipline liis troops, and Charles was again under the 
liuniiliation of suing for pciice While negotiations were in 
progress, Northumberland and Durham were occupied by 
the Scotch as a security for their expenses, which were esti- 
mated at the rate of ;^85o a day. '1 he force of .idv erse 
circumstances w.as compelling Charles to seek the assistance 
of another Parliament Laud was mobbed by the London 
’prentices , ev ery tongue denounced “ the bishops’ w ar ” The 
king summoned a great council of peers, after the jiiac lice of 
the Plantagcnet sovereigns ; but before it could assciiiblc, tw 0 
petitions, one from the city of lamdon, the other from tw elv c 
of the most influential of his nobles,* solicited him to call a 
Parliament While he still wavered, Strafford attacked the 
Scotch, and gained, according to Clarendon, some slight 
advantage. He was reprimanded for havmg compromised 

* Namely I/irds Essex, Hedford, Warwick, Hnstol, Hertford, Mul- 
gr.'vi, bay .uid bcic, Hon aid, Bolingbrokc, Mandcvillc, Brook, andfaget 
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the kill!', and ordered to confine hiinself to his qiiarlcrs. 
The Great Council met at York on the 24th of September, 
when Charles announced to the Peers his intention of sum- 
moning a Farhament, and asked only their advice and 
assistance in treating with the Scotch The negotiations 
were placed under the direction of sistcen peers, who uero 
all favourably disposed towards the patriotic parly. As a 
preliminary, it was agreed that both armies should retnn 
their respective jiositiq^?, the king pa} mg the soldiers of l!.e 
f eolch as well as his own. For this purpose, a loan of 
^200,000 was demanded from the city of London, the 
peers, as weff as the king, guaranteeing its proper cmplo}- 
nient After having signed at Ripon the bases of peace, 
Charles, eager to enjoy his queen’s society, as a relief to his 
numerous mortifications and disappointments, transferred 
the negotiations to T,ondon (Oi lober 23rd), where Parlia- 
ment was shortly to assemble The Scotch Commissioners 
oflered no objection, for among the Puritans of the great 
cainlal they counted many firm allies England iias soon 
ringing with the noise of the cle< lions, into i\hu h the people 
threw themselves with unusual ardour The court made a 
vain attempt to revive its old infiiicncc, but the candidates 
It put forward were almost cver> where defeated It did not 
succeed even m finding a seat for one of the most popular 
of Its nominees, Sir Thomas Gardiner, whom the king wished 
to have for Speaker The meeting of Parliament was fixed 
for the 3rd of November J«iud was advised to choose 
another day The 3rd, men said, was of ill omen, for 
the Parliament assembled on that day, m tlic reign of 
Henry VUI , had begun by overthrowing Cardinal WoKey, 
and ended by destroying the Religious Houses, Laud dis- 
missed the augury , not with the confidence of a strong 
mind, but in the weariness of a feeble one, which could no 
longer contend against the rcsistlcssncss of Fate , abandon- 
ing himself, as well as his master, to the chances of that 
mysterious future, the great events of which neither the 
victors nor the vanquished could by any means anticipate. 



CHAPTER 1 ^ 

TIIF LONG PARLIAMFNT 

TirAT famous assembly which, as ihe I-ong ParKament, has 
left so enduring a mark on English hisloi^', met at West- 
minster on the 3 Td of November Charles opened it m 
]>erson IIis speech, which was hesitating and confused, 
])romiscd the redress of every grievance It was observed 
that he spoke bitloily of the Scots as rebels, and insisted 
that they should be driven out of the kingdom, just as if the 
two countries were at war. The Commons listened rcsjicct- 
fiilly, but coldly So mimcrous a gathering had never bcrr)i e 
been seen at the opening of a session, and never before had 
they assumed so haughty a bearing m the presence of their 
sovereign. 

It was soon apparent to the king’s party that the popular 
feeling was even sterner than they had feared. The most 
moderate politicians had resented the sudden dissolution of 
Parliament ; and in the face of the arbitrary measures of the 
Crown and its ministers, of the despotic administration of 
Laud, and the blunder of “tlic bishops’ w'ar,” no one spoke 
of conciliation or compromise. The time was come, said 
men to one another, when all the powxr of the House must 
be exercised to cut up abuses so thoroughly that they should 
never put forth any fresh shoots again. “Thus," sa>s a 
French writer, “with forces very unequal, tw'O equally haughty 
sentiments came into collision. For eleven jears the 
Throne and the Church had proclaimed their sovereignty as 
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absolute, independent, and of right divine, they had ha/aulcd 
everything on the attempt to make the nation submit to it. 
Though success was hopeless, they still proposed the same 
maxims, and, powerless os they were, came to demand the 
support of an a^cmbly, which, without elevating it into a 
principle, w^jhout arrogantly asserting it, believed also in 
Its supreme authority, and felt Itself capable of exercising it " 
The campaign, on tlicjiart of the Opposition, was opened 
immediately; and, uriHer the leadership of Pym, uhom 
Clarendon acknowledges to have been “ the most popular 
man, and thcanost able to do hurt, that have lived at any 
time,” was conducted with great skill Almost every member 
brought up a petition from his borough or county lie read it, 
and making it the text of his discourse, proposed that, until a 
remedy could be devised, the House should at all events vote 
that tlie complaint was legitimate Thus the opinion of the 
country in a few days was formally elicited All the vexatious 
proceedings of arbitrary power, the shameless monopolies, 
the illegal imposition of ship-money, the illegal arrests, the 
encroachments of Laud and his bishops, the tyrannic.’! 
judgments of the Star Chamber, were successively review al 
and condemned. The nation went hand-m-hand with its 
Parliament, and so unanimous was opinion 111 the Loner 
House that ratiny resolutions were adopted on the motion 
of men who aftenvards became, like Jjord Falkland and I ord 
Higby, the most loyal of the king’s followers. Upwards of 
forty committees were appointed to investigate abuses, and 
t.ake into consideration tlic representations of all who felt 
aggrieved Every agent of the Crowm, whatever liis rank, 
who had taken part in the execution of the measures con- 
demned by the House, was branded as a " delinquent,” .and 
a list of " delinquents ” was issued in every county. 1\ ho- 
ever had participated in any monopoly, was dcckarcd un- 
worthy of a seat in that House (November 9, 1640), and 
four members were accordingly expelled (January ai, 1641). 
On the other hand, it must be owned that two notorious 
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monopolists, Sir Henry Miklmay and Mr. Whitaker, were 
permitted to take their places, because they belonged to the 
Opposition. The new power swept onward irresistibly, 
filling the court with a frantic terror Th(^ servants of the 
Crown felt that they had no protection against it, that at any 
moment it might turn upon them, and rend them In com- 
plete and almost ignominious inaction, the king concealed 
his apprehensions and mortifications The judges, alarmed 
for their own safety, did not dare t6 protect a delinquent 
The bishojis d d notventiiic to oppose the abolition of their 
so called “innovations” The Nonconfonil.st preachers, 
without legal title, resumed possession of thcir benefices. 
The Dissenting sects held their assemblies in the light of 
day, and none interfered. Pamphlets, breathing the boldest 
sentiments, w’cre freely eircukitcd The royal and ecclesi- 
astical Tyranny, the crowned and mitred Despotism, still 
stood erect, with its ministers, its tribunals, its laws, its culttis, 
but It was everj where motionless and impotent 

Strafiurd’s sagacity had foreseen this revolution, and 
know mg the number and ixjwcr of his enemies, ho begged 
the king to cnciiso his attendance in Parliament, w'heie, he 
wrote, he could not be of any service to his m.ijesty, his 
presence would only increase the king’s perils, w'hile it w’ould 
jjI.k e himself in the hands of his foes But if he were per- 
mitted to retire to Irelanil, or the aimy, ho might be able to 
serve him still, and escape the rum that threatened. Charles, 
always selfish, replied that he could not dispense with his 
counsels , but he pledged his word, as king of I'lngland, that 
he should receive no danger, that not a hair of his head 
should be touched. Strafford, who knew the king better 
than Charles knew himself, still hesitated , but on receiving 
a second invitation, defied the storm since he was no longer 
able to evade it, and set out, resolved to accuse before the 
Lords, on evidence recently collected, the principal leaders 
of the Commons of having provoked and assisted the recent 
Scotch invasion. In Pym, however, he had to deal with an 
antagonist as wary, as courageous, and as resolute a»bini- 
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self. Anticipating some siuh movement on the part of 
Strafibrd, Pym nas prepared to strike tlie firit blow It 
was on the 9th November that Strafford arrived in London 
iMtiguc and an attack of fever confined him to his bed on 
the loth. On flie third day the Commoni lield a sitting 
with closed, doors, and Pym accused Strafford of high 
treason Falkland, though no friend of Strafford’s, protested 
that a brief delay and an,investigttion seemed reiiiiired by 
the justice and dignity of the House Hut Pym, whose 
fervent eloquence, inspired by conviction and warmed by 
passion, bore «1 om n all opposition, evclaimed that the least 
delay would.be nun , if they gave the earl time to consult 
w ith the king, Parliament would be dissolved , and that, for the 
rest, the House only accused and did not judge .And imme- 
diately afterwards, followed by the members ajipointed to sup- 
port the impeachment, he repaired to the House ofl-ords 

Strafford at the lime was closeted with the king On 
being informed of the movement m the Commons, he 
Iiaslcncd to the Upper Chamber, Imt Pym w as before hi 11 
Tlie door was shut I lo knocked rudely, and angrily pushing 
aside the usher, who showed some reluctance m ojiening it, 
was pressing forward to take his jilacc, when a storm of voices 
called upon him to retire Strafford paused, looked aioiiiid 
liim, and after a short hesitation obeyed. An hour aftei- 
wards he was kneeling at the Uir, to learn that the House 
had admitted the Commons’ impeachment, and on llicir 
demand had ordered his committal to the Tower Wicn 
he would have spoken the peers refused to hear him , and 
he who had risen that inonnng the most powerful man m 
]■ ngkand, left the House a prisonci. 

1 avid was the ne^t to feci the angci of the Commons 
lie was sent to the Tower,* but the Ojiposilion leaders did 

* “ I staMil II r.iiiilN'ili,' licwiik’s III Ills ilniv, "nil llif cMiiiii;'- 1,1 
'Ulil'l till jr-l/i Iirilli |llll|l1c< I nilllloilf'lllll'r |I| IM r III III) ih ipil III 
I’s iliiis I'l tin (I I) mil tli.ipti.r lilty of Isii ili nit, grt it coiii'urt (,inl 
linkc me viorthy of it, .sikI fit lo receive it As I wtiit to m\ bin;i , liim- 
dreds of iny poor m if'hbours stood thirc ami pnved for iii\ ■-.ifitt and 
rcturiuo iiiy liouw " . 
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not design to cariy his punishment farther Other ministers 
were accused, and some took flight. Against these, how- 
ever, no special feeling was ^excited. They were but tools 
Straflbrd was the head and contriver of oflcncc, and no feeling 
ol compassion stayed the hands of his inflexible antagonists 
A secret committee, invested with immense pojvcrs, was ap- 
pointed to investigate his whole life, and to discover in Ins 
speech as well as his acts, even m t]ie opinions wliicli he had 
given, whetherthc king had or had nof adopted them, the proof 
of high treason A similar committee m Ireland worked in 
conjunction ivitli that of the Commons The Scotch, on their 
part, contributed a violent decLiratiun, which not obscurely 
made it known that their army would not iccross the Border 
until justice had been done to their cruellest enemy 

While Slraflord is lying m prison, preparing, as best he 
may, to meet the mortal blow levelled at him with such fatal 
]irumptitude, let us glance at the legislative and administra- 
tive energy of the Commons, who were now the virtual rulers 
of England. The king picssed ujion them the disbandment 
of the two arimcs, more parlicuLiily of the bcoltli, pointing 
to the heavy burden whidi their presence imposed upon the 
iiortlieni shires But the House, mistrusting his eagerness, 
was content to accept the responsibility of maintaining a 
imlilary force of which it might yet have need “ The 
riiilislincs,” said Strode, and he c-xpressed the feelings of 
many, “arc still too strong for us , we cannot dispense with 
our allies.” In distnhuling the moneys voted lor the pay- 
ment of tlic Iroojis, more favuui was shown to the bcotch 
than to the I'ngUsh soldiers, whose olliceis could not be 
entirely trustoil, and the House even went so f.ir as to 
resolve, foriimlly, lliat the Sf otcli, having lent tlic I'liglish a 
brotherly assistance, it would thenceforth look ujion them as 
biothcr'., while it voted, by way of indemnity and recoin- 
pense, a sum of j;^30o,ooo. All power and authority seemed 
naturally to concentrate in the Lower House. Goodman, a 
Catholic pnest, had been condemned to death j the king 
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wished to save him, yet durst not grant a pardon , but he 
placed his life at the disposal of the House, knowing that it 
was reluctant to shed blood. Popular hatred had acaimu- 
lated against the queen's mother. Mane dc Mcdius, who had 
sought an asyluA in London The mob daily surrounded 
her house, and hurled at her the most opprobrious insults. 
She appealed to the Commons to know if she might remain 
m Isngland, and if jirovision would be made for her safety 
They answered that it would be better for her to dep.art, and 
voted a sum of ^10,000 to cover her expenses Revising 
the decisions ^if the tribunals, they declared illeg.il the sen- 
tences passed upon Piyunc, llostwick, Burton, and other 
victims, ordering them to be set at liberty, with a consider- 
able indemnity for their sufTerings, whirh, however, was never 
paid But they m.adc their entry into London like con- 
querors, the multitude strewing laurels in their path To 
guard ag.unst the king’s assumption of absolute authority, 
his assent was obtained to a bill which enacted that a Parlia- 
ment should meet once m Ihicu years, even if not summoned 
by tlie royal writ No Pailiainent was to be adjourned or dis- 
solved, without Us own consent, until It had sat filty days, and 
each Chamber was to be free to clci t its own Siieakcr. Suc- 
cessive resolutions decreed the abolilion of the Star Chamber, 
the Norllicrn Council, and the Court of High Commission 
Sliip-money was declared illegal, .ind lonn.'igc and pound.age 
could be levied only with the consent of Parliament The 
judgment ag.iins' Hampden was annulled , and a new statute 
foiinally and peremptorily declared, “That it is, and hath 
been, the ancient right of the subjects of this realm, that no 
subsidy, custom, impost, or other charge whatsoever, ought, 
or may be laid or imposed iqion any merchandise exported 
or imported by subjects, denucus, or ahens, without common 
consent m Parliament.”* In this way the Crown was 

* " Tins IS llic list St itutc tlmt hits been founil nico^sary to restniiii tlic 
Crown from .irbitrary uxition, and may be ilo-iiud tlic compIemLiU of 
those mmiLrous provisions winch the virtue of .inuLiit times had extorted 
from the first and third l.ilw.irds.” — IL vllam, Ci/hsI, Hut, 1. 516. 
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btrippcd of all its exceptional prerogatives, and brought 
within the province of constitutional law. The .struggle for 
power between king and Commons had so far ended in the 
victory of the latter. 

On the 22nd of March, i64r, the trial df Sl'afford began 
in Westminster II.1II The charges against liiin uerc sup- 
ported by the Commons in a body, and with ficm, also as 
accusers, sat the Scotch and Irish commissioners 'lucnl)- 
four peers acted as judges. 'Ilit^aily jirocccdings ucie 
anxiously watched by the king and queen, who sat concealed 
by a trellised partition Every vacant spacc^was occupied 
by spectators, mostly of the upper classes , moved cither by 
sj mp.it'iy iMth the prisoner or his ad vcrs.-inos* or attracted 
by the pomp of the spectacle, or influenced by the gravity 
of the issues which were at stake* Strafford had never 
borne himself more proudly, not even in the Hush of his 
prosperity , and the haughty composure of his bea’-ing awed 
into silence the crowd collected at tlie entrance, and rom- 
in.mdcd the respect of his bitterest enemies AVith his tall 
and handsome form prematurely bent by disease, but w iih 
Ills glance as brilliant and arrogant as ever, lie moved to his 


* " nio<ic who know the’ romliict nml ch.inclcr of ihc L,iil ofSlr ifTortl. 
liis.ilnisc of pawn* in llii north, his ririnomnili iiicuus lr.ins^iii,siuns in 
IrLliiirl, Ins rows inlliiuiu ovir tin. hint's counsels ciniifit IkmiiIi 
to 'iclmit, if iiulcitl lluy profits .iny n,gnrcl to the coiisliiution of ih.s 
liiiHiIoin. tint to lirin({ so gw it i cIlIiixiiii iit to jusIilc, nccorihiiK to il o 
kimwii jiniccss of hw.w.is inioi]f;tbo piimni) ilulics of the new pnrli inn nt 
It wss th.it wliith all, with scarce .in csccption, but .iinong hr, nwn in i- 
tuns (for most of the conn wircopciili, or in secret. Ins cm nuts), .irilciitly 
ill sired , }ct which Iho kiiii; s fiioiir ami his ow n comni'iniling gi niiis imist 
h.aic rendered a douhlfiil enterprise flic first dnjs of the sissiim were 
criiieil , and am v.ieillaliun or delay in tlic C oininons might piohibli Ime 
giien time for some strong esertion of power to fnislmte tliiir di sm'iis V\ i 
tniist, therefore, consider the Imld sti^gislion of I’>m to cany up to the 
I.oifls .III impeachment for high tre-Lson against MrifTonl, lint onli is 
n ni,as(e‘rslruke nf that policy vvhirh is fitti si Ini n volutions, Iml is iii,ti. 
fi ihlu by till iiriiinniineiswhiriin thcvstool Nothin" , lion of inm 
iiiilmim to the lowii would hive biokm the spill that mi iinnyii ii, nl 
.irhiinri doiiiiiii.,ii h id In i ii wnikin-' Ilw.isdi np il< d in the in .1 ml ih it 
till pi.ipli iw linn in till hiin’.oflhi iisheriilihi blnkiml, ind willi In, 
ixin. r l. 'l .il I tint of Ins in ol, i , m, ihu I li iili .li.initln v. n In.iii of 
Miilloul' iinpi iiliiiicnl, lieu r moil untnied In umiiiv tin IiipIi ion, i,f 
loiiiiiiiiul 1 iin!;i III il 10 III di-pi, ilioii, or to S|» d. In the ( oiiiiiions but ns 
Cine toiiipl lining of a sniniioi fom "-Ualiam, rms/, Hat i 522 523 
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place, the bystanders removing their hats as he passed, and 
he, in his turn, saluting them with grave courtesy lie was 
iillcd with hope and confidence Cherishing jii imprudent 
contempt for his accusers, and, having studied carefully the 
articles frameci* against him, he felt assured that he could 
vindicate lumsclf from the charge of high treason But on 
the second day occurred an incident which opened his eyes 
to the real danger of hi^ situation. He had expressed a hope 
that he should be able, without difficulty, to repel the impu- 
tations of his malicious enemies Pym, who conducted the 
impcachmcnl, immediately replied that it was against the 
Commons he was levelling so insulting a charge, and that it 
was a crime to la\ them with malicious enmity Strafford 
saw his mistake, apologised on his knees, and thenceforth 
mastering Ins natural warmth of temper, suffered no sign of 
anger or impatience to escape him, nor a word which could 
be turned to his disadvantage 

For seventeen days the Inal lasted, and for sescnlccn 
days, with wonderful intellectual vigour, he maintained, un- 
aided, his ground against his thirty accusers, who lehcved 
one another alternately Artwle after article w'as pressed 
against him, however, with an irresistible cogency, wliuh all 
his ingenuity could not evade , and no impartial heater 
could doubt that he was convicted of acts of atrocious 
tyranny and illegal license On the other hand, even when 
collected and presented as a whole, they did not seem to 
amount to the crime of high treason, os defined by statute. 
Strafford skilfully availed himself of this defect in the ease 
of his assailants. With modest dignity he acknowledged 
his enois, lus imperfections, c\cusing them, but not justify'- 
ing tlicm, on the plea of his devotion to the Crown 'Ihe 
contrast between the calmness of his tone and the passionate 
violence of some of Ins antagonists swayed the feelings of 
the audience in his favour , and alarmed by this obv lous 
change, twice did the Commons denuand that the I ords 
should proceed more quickly with a trial which, they said, 

c 
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was consuming time of inestimable value to the country. 
The Lords remembered, however, that they sat there to 
judge and not to iirosecute. To support the rh.irgc of high 
treason, young Sir Henry Vane produced a note of a speech 
of Strafford’s which he had discovered tWiilc burrowing 
among the private papers of his father, the Secretary of 
State. In this speech, delivered at the time of the dissolu- 
tion of the Short Parliament, Strafford spoke of the king as 
absolved and loose from all rule ofrgoi eminent “Your 
m.ajcsty having tried all w.ay5 and been refused, shall be 
acquitted before God and man ; and you hay: an army m 
Ireland th.at you may employ to reduce this kingdom to 
obedience, for I am confident the Scots cannot hold out 
three months.” “ This kingdom • ” There could be little 
doubt that Koghind was meant, but the Commons could not 
prove that the reference was not to the northern rc.alm. 
Moreo\cr, it was neccss.ary to show that hostility to the 
country could be construed into treason against the king 
When It became evident that on this point the I.ords 
were far from satisfied, the Commons, at the suggestion of 
Sir Arthur Ilaslcrig, resolved on dropping the impeachment 
and proceeding by a bill of attainder. Pym, who was m all 
things and at all tunes an advocate of the supremacy of 
law, objected to this change of attitude, arguing that treason 
was not an offence against the king as a priv.atc person, but 
against the king as the representative of England, and that, 
consequently, .an attack upon England was an attack upon 
the king.* But the Commons saw that this view would h.avo 

* noth Pym (ind H.impdon opposed the bill or attainder brc.-iiisc tl ry 
believed in the aderpnerof the impeachmuit, .mil because tbcyiun' not 
without a I'tst hni;cnng nope of converting the king to the constitiilidinl 
ciiisc l*roposals were bubmuted to Charh'S, early in 1641, which, i( In had 
accepted them, uouhl faa\c saval StmlTord, the Church, and the iMoii' 
arcliy A ministry nis to be furmei} out of tlie m ijoiity in I’nrii inn nt , 
I’yiii becoming Clmnccllor of the Exchcijuer , the li.irl of Hnlford, J.oriJ 
Ireii'iurcr, I lollcs. Secretary of btate , I onl Holhnd, horrign Siniair}, 
ami Hampden, Governor to tire Prince of Wales Charles se-emed at lust 
to look favourably upon the scheme, but the queen was against it, and 
overtures from the bcotch nobles raised his spirits Ihc English iirniy uas 
discontented with the Puhament on account of the favour u had shown to 
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no influence with the Lords, and pushed forward their bill, 
which dispensed sMth legal scruples. It was opposed by 
Sclden and llolbornc, but rapidly passed tlic various stages, 
and was read a third tune mthe Lower House by a majority 
of two hundred%nd four to fifty-nine (April 21st), and a third 
time in the I.ords by twenty-six to nineteen (April sglh) * 
Strafford’s fhte was sealed. The king had pledged his word 
thtit not a hair of his head should sufTcr, but he was pow crless 
to keep It It docs rjpt seem possible that after the act of 
attainder was carried he could have saved him , but it was due 
to himself, to^ns royal word, to his honour, that he should have 
refused his assent. The Commons would doubtless have 
devised some means of overruling him, and Strafford s head 
w'oiild still have f.illcn ; they could not have suffered him to 
escape, forjuiblic opinion would not have allow'cd them, nor 
regard to their own safety ; yet Charles should have rcm.imcd 
inllcMble The queen, however, terrified by the daily de- 

tlio Scotch soldiers, and its ofTiccts plotted to proRt by this ill-hiininiir, 
mirth It upon Ixindon, relrase btrifford, and mLniti' tht two Huii-.o, 
Cliirlts thought he mifiht bide liis Unit Diit at tht oju'iiinq^ i>r Mit, the 
conspiracy btcamc known to I’ym, vrhos.iw that no re'll nice tould he pi ictd 
upon the king, and that the removal orstriHord was an uidisptnstblc ton- 
dition or tht preservation of the hberUrs tint liid been won so hirdh 
'thenceforward a reconciliation between Chnrlts.nnd the I’.irhaiiitnt pn-ti 
into the c.atogory of things impossible 

* Iht legality of this pioctdiiic h,as been sharp!) eontesicd T’llU of 
attainder wtrt not unknown in lingland Lndcr llcnry Vllf thti bid 
Ixaii frviiiitnt enough, but tlicy bad gi'ncr.illy IxHii iiutttd wlioii the 
crime chargid might hare been equally punished In law Ai all limes, 
however, they .arc less dangerous tlrnn "to stittch the Imniulirics of ,a 
statute by arb.trary construction " Mr Ilallam rimarks that, " tlio>-o who 
inn) incline to admit that the moral competence of the sovereign power to 
secun' itsilf by the punishment of a heinous offender, even without the 
pitMoiis w iniing of law, is not to be denied, rxeept b) reasoning whitli 
would shake the found Uion of its right to inflitt punishniint inordinary 
c.iits. Will still lie sensible of the mischief which an) dcpartiiii. from stable 
nili.5, under tlic influence of the most pubhc-spintul a a1, is liki 1) to produce 
1 he attainder of Straflord," he says, " could not lu )UstiRahle, unit ss it 
were necessary , nor ncu,ss.iry if a lighter ix-nally would hue been siill'- 
Licnt for till ]Hiblic sccuritv lie proceeds to nrgiu ili it clegnd ition trom 
Ins high lank, .md perpetual banishment, would li Uu cxhilnied to I iimpe 
nn Lsaniiilc siiflicientlv lonspiciiousofjust retnlinliun Hut i ininuiilui'u 
genius, coiinge, and resolution of btraflbrd would liaae hecn ilnio t as 
dangerous an a foreign country as m I'ngland Ills imrigaus wou'd h i\e 
been incessant , and his cnimies probabl) felt tliat it would uot liaac been 
long before he would have rccovciial ins power, 

O 2 
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nionslralions of the excited populace, iniploied her hubhand 
to submit Angry, ashamed, and aiiMOUs for tlie life of his 
great minister, Charles appealctl for advice to the Privy 
Council, and afterwards to the bishops I'rom neither did 
he obtain any assistance Even the bishojiS rjcommcndcd 
him to sacrifice an individual to the throne, his conscience 
as a man to his conscience as a king He was still a prey to 
opposing emotions when he received a letter from the carl, 
in which he said that, after a long straggle, he had c onic to 
the only resolution w orthy of himself Ev cry private interest 
ought, he felt, to yield to the welfare of the king’s picrcd person 
and the State j and he begged him, by assenting to the bill 
of atl under, to remove the obstacle which impeded a happy 
concord between him and his subjects. Charles eagerly 
grasped at this slight relief to his consc lence, and nest day, 
hlay the iitli, he sent his .Suictary of Slate to .'innounic to 
Straftbrd that he had given liis assent to the fatal bill Not- 
withstanding his letter, the earl was surprised at his rojal 
master’s cowardice, and raising his hands to heaven ev.- 
claimcd “AWc/cr confidoe et filna Iwmumm, t/iiia 

non est sains m tilts” 

Charles had promised the friends of Strafford to go 
down in jicrson to the two Houses, and rciiucst a reprieve , 
but he (.ontented liimself with sending, by the Prince of 
Wales, a letter which concluded with the following [lost- 
script “If he must die, it would be a charily to give him 
until Saturday ” The prayer so coldly urged was as coldly 
dismissed, and the execution ordered for the following 
day. 

On the 1 2th of May, Strafford, with tranquil courage, 
prepared to take his leave of the world lie was probably 
conscious that his life had been a failure, but no synijitom 
of th.at consciousness was apiiarcnt in his demeanour '1 he 
Constable of the Tower wished to convey him to the scaffold 
111 a carnage, that he might escape the insults of the rabble. 
“Sir,” he replied, “I can look death in the face, and the 
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people aho It is your business to see that 1 do not escape , 
as for me, whether 1 die by tlic hand of llie cTCcutioncr, or 
by the fury of yonder people, if sue 1i should please tlicin, is 
cfiually indiffcufnt " lie set forth on foot, preceding the 
guards, and casting his glances on e\ ery side, as if he u ere 
marching at the head of his soldiers In passing the cell 
where T,aud was confined, he paused “ My lord,” he cried, 
raising his head to the«vindow where stood the aged arch 
bishop, “give me your blessing and your prayers" 'Ihe 
primate stretched his arms towards him, but, overcome 
by the viollnce of his emotions, fell back in a swoon 
“ harcwell, my lord,” said Strafibrd, as he moved on , “ may 
God protect your innocence''’ lie mounted the scaffold 
with a firm step, follow'ed by his brother, some clergymen, 
and several friends. After kneeling in pr.iycr fur a few 
moments, he rose and .addressed the people lie wished, 
he s.ud, for the realm all the prosperity on earth , in life he 
had alw.ays worked to this end , dying, it w.as his only prayer 
But he besought each man who listened to him to consider 
seriously', with his h.and on his heart, it the opening of the 
reformation of a kingdom ought to be written m chaiactcrs 
of blood “Think well of this,” he exclaimed, “when you 
return to your homes'” He pr.iycd to God that not the 
least drop of his blood might be on the head of any, but he 
feared they had entered on .an evil course Kneeling again, 
he continued at his devotions for a quarter of an hour , then, 
turning towards his friends, he grasped each by the hand, 
and said a few ixirting words “I h.ave almost done,’ he 
added , “a single blow is about to make my wite a widow, 
my dear children orphans, and to deprive my poor servants 
of their master , may God be with them and you ' 1 hanks 
to Him,” he continued, .as he bcg.an to undiess, “ I can doff 
my co.at with as tranquil a hc.art as if I were going to sleep. ’ 
Calling to him the executioner, he gave him his forgiveness, 
prayed again very bricfiy, plated his head on the block, and 
gave the signal. Hie axe fl.ashed in the air, every bodv held 
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Ills breath; and Straflbrd was no more The executioner 
held up to the people the bleeding head, crying, “ God save 
the king I” and a sudden shout of exultation broke the awful 
silence.* < 

Thus perished Strafford , not as a traitor to his king, but 
as an enemy to the commonwealth , and though tine cannot 
but regret that so much genius and devotion should have 
met with so bloody an end, one fcclk ^t difficult to say that 
his sentence was unjust The very intellectual greatness of 
the man rendered him the more formidable an ^nemy to the 
coiistituliunal interests of the kingdom. While Strafford 
lived 'here could be no secunty that the system with which 
he had been identified would not be revived His death not 
only delivered the country from himself, but made it certain 
that he would lc.ave no successor That his c'cecution was 
( untrary to l.iw, as we of the nineteenth century understand 
It, may very well be admitted, but wc must remember that 
his whole career had been an absolute and almost con- 
temptuous defiance of law, and that he had provoked the 
contest m which he fell a victim f 

* TIio cv'i.ution or Sir'iITord c iilicl forth llic approval of the cominun 
p t pU 13oi)hn.i «cre ligliii d m lli'- stnxts, and the churcli-bi.llf ring out 
111 inury pi lU, if for i j n it viUoiy Many jursuns who had coiiii. lo 
timii la wuiii.!,s till, uiirn iluuin wtiil Ixicl. in lriiiini>1i, waving tlitir hils, 
mil bliouting jo}ously through evuytown they passed, "llisbuidis olfl 
ills li«.id IS oil I 

t " thus fi.ll the greitest subject in power, and little iiifunor lo any in 
fortune, th.it was at that time in any of the tlireo kingdoms , who could wlII 
rciuLmbcr the time when he lul the people who then puisiied him to Ins 
grave lie was a iii.an of great parts .uiU cxtr.aordinary endowments of 
mature , not umadomed with some oddiuon of .art .and liarmng, tliunj,h Hint 
again was moic iiiiiirovcd and ilhistr.tti.d by the oilier , for he had i n. uh- 
ncbs of coneepuon, and sluirpncss of tsprcssion, which made Ins learning 
thought more th.an in truth it was liis successes, applied to a 

nature too elate and ignorant of itsdf, and a cjuiekcr progress into the 
gn'ilest cniplojincnts .tad trast, m.ide him more transported with disd.un of 
other men, niid more eonteiiiiiing the forms of business, than haply ho 
would have been if he Ii id iiiol with some interruptions m the bcgiiinmg, 
and h.id p.isscil in a inure leisurely gradation to the oflicc of a statesni lii. 
Hi' was, no doubt, of great observation and a piercing juilgnient, Iroth m 
things and persons , but Ins too good skill in persons made him judge tho 
worse of things , for it was his misfortune to fx: of i time wherein very few 
wise men were cquilly employed with Iiiiii, and searee any whose f,icii1ties 
and .abilities were equal to Ins , so that upon the matter he wholly relied 
upon binuilf, and discerning many defevts in most men, be too much 
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With Strafford dead, with abuses swept away, w ith the 
power and cMsteiice of the Parliament guaranteed by special 
enactment,* it might have been supposed that the popular 
leaders would^fccl satisfied Put their instinct or their 
political sagacity warned them that their work was not done. 
Tliey sawathat Charles was not to be trusted, and that os 
soon as the pressure upon him relaxed, he would endeavour 
to recover his lost autlionty , and they conceived that in this 
attempt he would be Supported by the Church. Hence they 
were compelled, by the stern logic of events, to face the 
ecclesiastical (question, which, indeed, at no lime had been 
dissociated from the political, loiud’s system of government 
being identical with tliat of Strafford. Laud, it is true, was 
111 prison, but his policy was adopted by the other bishops ; 
and if they were to be barred from developing it, some 
limitation must bo prescribed to their authority In March 
a bill had been passed by the Commons to deprive them of 
their scats in the House of Lords, but, m the following 

ni!; 1 cctul what tlicy s,U(l or did Of all his jiassions, his pride wns most 
prcduminant, which a modcritc CNcrusc ol ill turtunc iiiii;ht have curiccUil 
anil icrurmcd, iiul which wiii, Uy thi* hand of Ih tveii, sirtni;cly piiiiiDhi d, 
liy brini;in;; his ili struition iii>un him h> two things th,it he miiDt Ul'Ihsl il— 
till people and Sir ll.iny \ me In i word, the epitaph which I’lut ircli 
record;, th It ^> 1 U wrote for bmuiclf. luiy not lie unhtly applied to him 
' 1 Ir t no HI in did ever pasv Iiiiu, either 111 doing good to liiv Incndj or in 
doing mijchier to his enemies,' for his .lets ut both binds were most 
exemplary and notorious — CLiVKI noon, p 10 ( 

* To prevent a sudden dissolution, the popubr leaders brought 111 a bill, 
on the Cth of M.iy, enacting that the present rnrhainent should not lie 
dissolved without lU own consent It w.is read .1 second and third time on 
the sime d.iy, ni'l next day, the yth, scut lo the Lords, who desired to 
hunt Its dunUion to tlio term of two jears Ihc Commons, however, 
iilhcn d to the onginal provisions, and the bill p e,scd both houses on the 
Mil Ihc king gave his imnicduUc .tssent " Urns, in the sp.iec of three 
i'v)S Irani the lirst suggestion, an altcTation was ni,ide m the fr.inie of 
our polity which rendered the House of Commons equally iiidependi.nt of 
their sov ereigii and their constituents , and if it could be supposed capable 
of being 111 iiiu.imcil mniorc tranquil times, vvuuld, m the tlicorv ,it liast 
of spceiil Hive politics, h ivc gr.idu.llly converted the UoveinmciU inte soiiie- 
thmg like a Dutch anstocniey " Wliy lliiii did Cluarlcs usseiit to it? 
-biniply because he reg irded himself ns neung under compulsion .it Iflicrt) , 
therefore, when he ngiin bcmiiic a free .agent, to dis.avow all lie had done , 
and this fneiluiii lie Iioped to rceuvcr through the instruiiientalit> of the 
Ivcotcli army It is worthy o! notice tlvat the bill ng.iiiist the dissol.ition 
of Hirhamcnt was mainly the work of "the Modenttes" — ot lljilo, 
Colcixipcr, Lord I'ulUuui, and Wfutelodc, 
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June, the peers had rejected it by a considerable majority. 
Pym and Ins associates, howeser, speedily returned to the 
attack, and a measure was introduced for the extirpation of 
Episcojiacy. 

In all great crises occurs a period of reaction, when men 
begin to weary with the speed at which they have travelled, 
and cither out of this weariness, or from a feeling th.it they 
have gone far enough, desire to stand still and be at rest 
Such a period had now armed in the icvolutioiviry career of 
the Parliament The consciences of some had been shocked 
by the execution of Strafford , the religious feclijfgs of others 
had suffered violence from the impetuosity of the Puritan 
reformer. Tims came into existence a party of “Mode- 
rates,” or, pcrhajis, we may more justly call them, “ Consti- 
tutional Royalists,” who intended to preserve “ the regimen 
of bishops,” while admitting that it needed restriction, and 
to respect the prcrog.ative of the Crown, while guarding 
against its abuse Of this peUty, the two chief leaders were 
Lucius Cary (Ixird Falkland) and Sir lidward Hyde, after- 
wards Karl of Clarendon The latter was an able and erudite 
lawyer, wary, reserved, and cold, with all a lawyer’s rci crcncc 
for legal forms and precedent's, and all a lawjcr’s hatred of 
uncontrolled authorii} It is not as a lawyer, however, nor 
as a politician, that posterity remembers him, but as the 
author of that “ History of the Rebellion” winch has taken 
Its place among the classics of our litcTalurc It has its 
defects, and these .arc of a serious nature , the statements 
arc frequentlj inaccurate, the judgments of men and things 
warped by prejudice , the style is often cumbrous and con- 
fused. Yet the writer’s “marvellous talent of delineating 
character ” has a charm which every reader acknowledges * 

* "niough Ixjril I liirondons tliief work sienis to in.' not iiiiili- no- 
ciirttely styled v historv, lx.longinf; rithcr to tlic cl.iss of nitiiiuirs, mi iIic 
VI ry II isons of this diiilinUion, tlic liinK circiinisl inlinl inrrilion ot ewnts 
when in In. w.is cni'ij'i'd, .mil the slii;ht nntus> of ihusi. wlmli In milv 
liirnid friiiii olliiis, rendir U more mu ri slin,;, if nut mini .iiiiln inn 
Confoniubly lo liininn fi-clinKs, tIioui;h ncininsl ilio inli s of liistinii il loiii- 
positioD, n bears llic Lommikd luiprciis of .m intense couicrn nboul wl .tl Im 
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We have referred to Falkland as one of the leaders of 
Ins party The description hardly docs him justite, as, in 
many respects, he nas in advance of it 1 ike Hales and 
ChilIin{'v\oilI], li^c had learnt to despise and mistrust the 
dogmatism of his age, and to jeam for tolerance and freedom 
of thought mid opinion. Than Clarendon, or ^\ hitclock, or 
Colepcpcr, or St Jolin, he was a man of more liberal sjm- 
pathiLs, of more elevated aspirations, entertaining a gre.iler 
reverence for the spinUthan the letter of the law lie vv.is a 
fine scholar and a chivalrous gentleman Says Cl.arendon 
“ He was of «o stupendous learning in all kinds, and m .ill 
languages, that a man would Iiavc thought he had been 
entirely conversant with books, and h.ad never spent an 
hour but in reading and writing , yet his humanity, com tesy, 
and affability was such that he would h.avo been thought to 
have been bred m the best tourls, but that Iiis good nature, 
chanty, and delight in doing good and coininunii ating all 
he knew, exceeded thjit breeding ” In early life he had 
t.iken up the piofcssion of arms, but he soon abandoned it, 
seduced by the attractions of a learned leisure And, mdi.nl, 
in a soldier's career, his rare gifts of mind and ho.irt would 
have been wasted So Waller afterwards sung 

All, iioliK fni ml I with vtlivl iin]KU (.iiue ill 
1 li It know tliy wortli, ami know luiw prniliy il 
Of thy (Treat sonl thou nt (Ioii(;ing to twist 
Ui)s with that I\v which so carh kiss d 
'1 hv youthful temples) , with wh.it horror we 
Think un the blind cvi nts of \rnr nnd Ihc’c I 
To f.ite exposing tint all-knowing bn .ist 
Among tile Uiroiijj as chnph .us the rest 
\V here o.iks and brambles (if the coi>j. lie bum d) 

Confounded be— to the svmc ashes tinned 

At his sc.at of Great Tew, near Oxford, he drew around 

ri_I III s '1 his depth of person d mten st, uniti d fnipu nlly w ilh .iii i loi|iii me 
'till hi irt ,ind nil igmUion Urn stnuj^Ics lhnJiij,h iii imoKid imiuuct, 
Id .irtihcMl dictiiiii, mikes it, one would im iRini, h inllj possible tnr lliose 
ost ilion from Ins sintmicnts to re.id his wrilings wilhunt some inirtion of 
inpithy Hut they .ire on tins aeunint not i hide chnairons lo the 
niiiihiissor oiir liislurn it emielii-ioiis , the piijndnis of I linml iii mil 
Ins III );li<;i lui .IS 111 tiiilli, hung full .is btnU.ng is Ins imiIUikk- in I 
leiding hiiii, not only into iiiiiiy erroiuous jnilgiiionls, but into liiiiiiiiit 
incoiisisteileies ' llALC VM, CiWJ/ ///jA i (90,497 
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him the wisest and most cultured society of the time ; men 
like Slicldon and Morlcy, Dr Hammond, Saiidys the poet, 
the scholar Gataker, and Chillingworth, the author of “ The 
Religion of Protestants;" men who wcrctopposed to the 
exercise of a tyrannical autlionty whether m Church or 
State. The thinkers, the poets, the men of lettersj all flocked 
to Great Tew, and all u ere welcome. “They found their 
lodgings there as ready as m the callegcs , noi did the lord 
of the house know of their coming or going, nor who were 
in his house, till he came to dinner or supper where all still 
met , othenusc there ivas no trouble, ccremon^, or restraint, 
to forbid men to come to the house or to make them weary 
of sta)ing there; so that many c.ime thither to study in a 
better air, finding all the books they could desire in his 
library, .and ail the persons together whose society they 
could wish, and not find any other society ” Such w.as the 
man whom Clarendon has immortalised in one of the noblest 
tributes ever paid to an honourable friendship. Such w'as 
the man w'hom Cowley addressed m his stateliest strains 

Lciminir nnulil rather choose 
Her Ho(ll<aror hiT V.itK m to lose 
All lliin;^ th it .< < .mt writ or priiitid there, 

In his iinboaiiih »I he irt engraven nri' * 

'1 here ill the sciences togi thcr meet, 

And every heart docs .til her kindred greet, 

Yet jostle not, nor tin'inel, bat ns well 
Agree ns iii some common principle 

* "His memory,” s-ays Sir laiihp Warwick, "rcniiicd all he read 
or heard , he lotid Ins book, and was a grtstt ni istcr of hooks " " He 
w.ts a great chinsher of wit, and fincy. .ind good pirts in my mm , 
and, if he found them clouded with jiotcrty or want, a must liljci-il 
and beiintiad patroa towards them, even above his fortimc , of which, 
in those adniinistrations he was such a dispenser, ns, if he li.td lx in 
trusted to such uses, and if there had lieen the least of viei in liis 
CVIX.I 1 SC, he might have been tliuugbt too prodig-il He was const iiit 
and iicrtinacioas m whatsoever lie resolved to do, and not to Ul weaned by 
any jiains tli.at were nccessiry to that end . He was superior to aU 
those iinssions .and nfTeelions winch attend viiignr niinils, and w is guilty of 
no other ambition than of knowledge, and to be reputed a lover of ill good 
men , and that made him too much a contemner of those acts which must 
bi indulged in the tr.insnction of human affiirs lie li ul n com tgc 

of the most c Ie.ir and keen teinix.r, and so f ir from fear th,it he w.is imt 
without .ipprtitc of danger , and, thercrorc, upon any occasion of netion, he 
always i ngaged his person in those troops whiefi he tlioiiglit, liy tlie 
fonvaiduess of the commanders, to be most like to be furthest vngag^ 
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But however admirable m itself, a policy of compromise 
never meets with much favour in the height of conflict. 
The reactionary influence of which wc have spoken does 
not aflcct the sicmer spirits of the opposing parlies, and 

and m ill sucii encounters he hid aliout him a stmngp chccrrulness ind 
Loiiip iiiion.iliU ness, withuiit nt all afTeLlinK the cxLLiition that was then 
Iiriiii.ipiliy to he attended, m which he took no delight, but took puns to 
jin vent It whore it was iiot^ by n.'-isLincc, ncccssiry " — CLAlil siiuv, 
Ilistoiy of the Kihellion, pjj 430-433 “ He give hiiiiie'if to the cause 

winch sctiiicd to linn least unsound, and to winch ‘liuncstv, he thought, 
hoiinit liini , hut he felt that the truth was not there iiiy more thin with 
the Punt ins — neither the truth nor the future I Ins is whit mikis Ins 
figure ind situatfin so truly tragic I‘or a sound cause l.e eoiild not light, 
hiH. lusc there was none , he could only fight for the It ist hid of two un- 
sound ones ' Publicans ind siiinorson the one side,' as Lhillingworth siid , 
‘ scribes and pharisees on the other ’ And 1 nikl uni hid, 1 sat, the lucidiiy 
-r 1 1 .1 1 - r . » eu-n -iIa. 1 


thCM . .. - . 

C ltd W ir, let It be iMlklind He was the niirtjr of lucidity of nnnd uid 
lirgencss of temper, in 1 strife of imperfect inteUigcnccand temper illiti i d " 
— Maitiihv Aksolu, Attrj’j, pp 232-233 " 1' ilkltiul wis the 

iiitimitc friend of Clucndoii, ind if mftrioi to hnn in com , mss of under- 
standing ind power of obscrv.ition, w is his cqii il in li'annii ;, and much 
his suiiuiior in the rcfincniciit iiid impiitniitv ot Ins iiioril sriilii tints II13 
hrst appcaniiee in public wis is 1 niMiilH.i of the P 11 li iiiieiit .ism nihlid 111 
jCay He wa i close obsciiirof whit jxissed 111 the House of ( oiiiinuns 
t1 cii cnniciied, and liceanic more than cter .itt leheil to the nistitiil an of 
Pirliuiient, so tint his previous d ssitisfiction with the pohev ul the 
( oiirt WIS iniicli iiicrcised lit the .ihmpt diwohitiun winch followed lint 
tl e ide.il vroild which his liooks and bis secluded life h.id eontrihutcd to 
pi tec iioiiiid hiiii, w IS subsequently much shaken and disordered by the 
vio'cncc of the collisions betweem the parties ol the real world, in whieli he 
begin to let his pirt If we give CUninilon credit for the sinemty of his 
avowed dissilisf.iction with the spirit and nicisures of the I ong Parliament, 
from ihoiit the time wliin it pissed anil published its ' Ki nionstrincc,' it 
IS less ilifiieiilt to make the same coiuiissioii m f.ivoiir of 1 alkl iiid It is 
Cl rl IIP ih.it from th.it time they begin to opjiose themselves to the policy 
Ilf the leiiilers of the Comnions , thu in so doing liotli were laid open to 
the uvertui'es of the court , and thit by lioth those overtiin's were, ere long, 
neei'ptcd Hut the c.ui!>es which unsettleil tlie mind of T ilklind ,is .1 
T’arhameni iniii soon begin to opcrite upon him lo the siiiie elfect .< 1 
Koyalist lie soon discovered, it would Sevm, that the iii iMiiis and temper 
qf the majority .imong those to whom ho hid gom ovcrwiic not less it 
van nice with his own chiractcr ind preforeiiees thin those of the loist 
moderate men in the party wliieb ho hid forsiken In fiet. Ins iincisiiii 1, 
arising 111 1 great incnsure from this soiiicc, is so muiifost tii.it, iiad his nle 
been sjiniLd, it is not easy to sty whit his iiltimitc career wouM hive liecii." 
—D*. R. Vaughan, J^rvtectoraU ofOtvir Liomwell, i. 32, 33 
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they turn aside \(ith impatience from the counsels of “mode- 
rate men.” And even if Falkland, and those who sympa- 
tluscd with him, had obtained a hearing, it does not appear 
that they had any definite proposal to subpjjt What was to 
be done with the bishops? The Moderates were willing 
that their powers should be restneted, but failed to define 
in what measure or to what extent, and if ihc> had, how 
could they have satisfied the Puriti^nii. rigour which refused 
to stop short of the entire subvcrsiorPof F.piscopacy? 

In the autumn Charles paid a visit to Scotland, where the 
condition of affairs was almost as troubled as A the southern 
kingdom Argyle, one of the astutest statesmen of the age, 
had sedulously and skilfully organised the government on the 
jirmciples of the Covenant The young Karl of Montrose 
suspected his sincerity and struggled against his supremac y, 
and in secret correspondence with the king iindertook to 
prove him a traitor But Aigylc saw and knew’ everything, 
hfonlrosc was arrested and thrown into prison, and the king 
found It expedient to approse of all that Argylc had done, 
and plate the gosernment in his hands, on the understanding 
that he and his party would not seek to interfere with the 
ecclesiastical settlement of I’ iigland It is believed that I’ym, 
who was as vigilant and wary as Argylc himself, obtained 
information of this compact , and it did not fail to deepen 
the ini‘-trust with which all that Charles said and did was 
regarded But a stronger feeling was excited when tidings 
arrived (on the ist of November) of a rebellion in the north of 
Ii eland, in which the Celts had savagely revenged themsshes 
on the hnglish and Scotch settlers for their sufferings in the 
jiast '1 hey w ere mercilessly hunted dow'n, robbed, tortured, 
and murdered Neither old age nor youth, neither women 
nor children, escajied the madness of religious fury It is 
estimated that, at the least, thirty thousand to forty thousand 
persons perished. 

A c ry of horror rose from all F.ngland , a cry of horror 
whif h ipiickly passed into a demand for v engeance The old 
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dread of Papistry revived, and every Protestant tliought his 
life or liberty in dinger Soon men began to i onnert v\ itli thi'» 
terrible outbreak the king’s name One of the Irish leaders, 
Sir Phehin O’Neil, had pretended that he acted under his com- 
mission. There can be no doubt that the document was a 
forgery, but his assertion gained credence from the general dis- 
belief in Charles’s honesty He had been plotting against the 
religion of the people in Scotland , might he not have done so 
in Ireland? The Irisl\ Abellion must be put down, but who 
would trust him with an anny, which he would probably use, 
in the first pi to crush the (*ommons of Kngland ? 'I'liese 
suspicions were exaggerated, but they were not wholly with- 
out foundation. Charles, with an army at his command, 
would speedily have swept away Pym and Hampden, Holies 
and St John , would have shaken off the moderate counsels 
of iMlklaiid and Hjde, and la/cd to the ground that struc- 
ture ot liberty wliu h had been built up so laboriousl) As 
Mr horsier remarks, if men could have believed that tlie 
king would have left it honestly to such men as I'alkland, 
Colejieper, and Hyde to administer the Government subject 
to the safeguards and concessions which had been wrested 
from the prerogative, they might hav e shrunk from measures 
that forbade the possibility of compromise But against such 
a belief the well-known character and opinions of the king 
protested. Pym knew that he < ould not be trusted, and the 
Commons knew it also, hence it became their primary duly 
to explain to the country the grounds of their mistrust ITow 
this was done we learn from a contemporary record.* “ The 
business now in agitation" (that is, m November, 1641, on 
the king’s return from Scotland) “ is a Remonstrance to be 
published, wherein the state of this kingdom, before the 
Parliament, is sett down, and the reformation since, all 
matters of state and government, since llic king’s coming to 
the crown, being ript up, as some say, very much reflecting 

* Cipt Slingsby's letters to !sir J. Pcnnincton at by Kor^tor (MS. 
btntc 1’ ipi r UlliLc] 
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upon the king On Monday last it was very hottlydelxited [in] 
the House, with greater opposition, some making protesta- 
tions against it , it held almost all the night At last, being 
voted, it was carried for the Remonstrance by eleven voices , 
yett they have since fallen upon itt againo,*and have niitti- 
gated some thinges which occasioned greatest opposition to it, 
yete doth it not passe freely them who before efipugned it” 

The Grand Remonstrance, as it was called, may briefly 
be described as an impeachmcnl* ^f the king before the 
nation. Like all impeachments it was one-sided , that is. 
It represented only the views of the accuser^ and took no 
account of modifying or extenuating circumstances , yet, on 
the whole, it was a fair enough recapitulation of the grievances 
and misgovernmcnt that had prevailed since Charles’s .ac- 
cession. The king’s party, houever, w.as a large one, the 
old Royalists having recently been strengthened by the 
junction of the Moderates , and it could not be expected 
that they would readily sanction a measure which, as Hallam 
says, was hardly capable of answering any other purpose 
than that of rcanimatmg discontents almost appeased, and 
guarding the people against the confidence they were 
beginning to place in their sovereign’s sincerity A mis- 
placed confidence, as we now know, and as I’ym knew 
then , but not unnatural on the part of the many, who must 
always be superficial observers. Hence, the debate on the 
Remonstrance was fiercely fought out It lasted from early 
morning all through the afternoon, and far into the night, as 
if both sides were instinctively aware that the struggle in 
which they w'cre engaged must necessarily be final The 
midnight diimes had rung long before the division was taken, 
which gave the Constitutionalists a majority of only eleven 
(one hundred and fifty-nine ayes, and one hundred and forty- 
eight nays) * Motion was then made that the Remonstrance 

* Clarendon's account is cnnously perverted. " This debate hold 
mai.v honis, in which the framers and contnvcrs.of the Ilcclnration said 
very IittlL, or answered any reasons tliat were allcfied to the eoiUmiy , the 
only end of passing it, which was to mchue the pu>i>le to scdiuoii, liung a 
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should be printed ; in other words, given to the nation The 
proposition originated another hot dcliatc, and the Moderates 
insisted on the unprecedented course of recording their 
protest * To a higher pitch than before rose the excite- 
ment. Member^ drew their swords, and seemed ready, at 
the slightest notice, to use them upon one another At 
every attempt to put the resolution, a fiesh wave of tumult 
surged through the House, until ILimpdcn, whose self- 
control Avas never shalyirt, moved the adjournment of the 
debate Said Cromwell to Lord Falkland as they passed 
out of the chagibcr “ Mark you, if the Remonstrance had 
been rejected, I ivould have sold to-morrow all that I possess, 
and quitted England for ever, and I know many honest 
people who would have done the same.” 

The evening silting was less stormy. The Royalists had 
ceased to hope for victory, while the Constitutionalists had 
been so near defeat that they cared not to provoke a fresh 
contest. By a majority of twenty-three it was ordered that 
the Remonstrance should be printed, but another delay 
intervened, as this could not be done until it had been sub- 
mitted to the king. Charles returned to London on the 
25th , and returned with a spint as proud and confident as 
if he h.ad achieved some signal success All along his route, 
and especially at York, he had been welcomed watli mini- 
fcst.ations of the warmest loyalty, for the masses of the 
people knew only of his recent concessions, and were neces- 
sarily Ignorant of his secret intrigues. He was elated at 
perceiving that in the country, as in the Commons, his party 
was numerous and powerful. In London itself public 
opinion seemed to sway m his favour, and on his arrival he 

renson not to be given , but evil still for the (|iu'stiun, prcvuiiiinf; thrir 
nuiiiIiiT, if not tliLir renson, would serve to i iii\ it , niiil .lUer two 111 the 
niurninc (for so long tbe dcUile rontinucd, if tint cvn be cnilid .1 dilmlL 
where tnosc only of one opinion argued) it was put to tiu. (jiiLStion ' The 
Royalist liistorian suppresses tin. r.u.t tiuit llii. ReinonslmiLe w.os supported 
by l^ni, Ilnnipd>.n, M.ijnord, Glyn, Hoiks, and others 

* “The monstrous assumption," borsUr calls it, "of a right m the 
mlnonty to enter formal protest against the scriLS of votes it had itself been 
successively out-voted m resisting " 
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was received by a multitude of ntircns, armed and mounted, 
and carrying the banners of their guilds, who escoi ted him 
to Whitehall He was magnifiLcntly feasted at the (luild- 
hall, and rewarded this outburst of cnthu<^asm by knighting 
the Lord Mayor and several of the Aldermen It was a 
drawback to all this CMiltation that he was Lompellcd to 
receive the RcmonstraiiLC , but he listened to it without 
any display of anger or impatience. He withheld, however, 
any ])lcdgc or promise that he would govern m the future 
on constitutional principles, and P}’m and his allies had 
good reason to belies c tliat he w'as secretly jireparing to 
recover his former position On the i 4 lh of UcLcmbcr 
tlic Commons finally ordered the printing of the Remon- 
strance, a demonstration to which the king replied by con- 
temptuously dismissing the ecclesiastical reforms, which the 
popular part) so highly valued and eagerly desired The 
suspicion which tins and other ill-adviscd acts engendered 
was strengthened by the language of the cpiccn and the 
courtiers, w ho w ere notoriously, and not unnaturally, averse 
to the recent changes, and dnl not conceal their intention 
to undo them , and by the king’s rash appointment of Sir 
Thomas lauiiford, one ot the most unsc rujmlous and 
audacious of the cavaliers, as Constable of the Tower 
Whether under any circumstances the quarrel between 
Charles and the constitutional party could have terminated 
peaceably, is a question which it would be difTicult to answer 
categorically , but his next step was one which rendered a 
resort to arms unavoidable While m Scotland he had ob- 
tained information of some correspondence which had 
passed between I.ord Kimbolton, Pym, Hampden, Haselrig, 
Holies, and Strode, and the Scottish Covenanters, and 
upon this correspondence he resolved to found a charge of 
treason. Ia:g.illy, the correspondence was covered by the 
act of oblivion, to which he had given his assent in the 
preceding year , but Charles seems to have persuaded him- 
self that It would sullice to work their downfall. On the 
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3rd of January, 164a, he directed his Attorney-General to 
impeach Lord Kimbolton and the five members before the 
House of Iiords * He doubtlessly calculated that, with its 
leaders in the 'Qpwer, he could easily overcome the resist- 
ance of an opposition which, numerically, was very lilllo 
superior to Jus own party. To his demand that the ac- 
cused members should be immediately placed under arrest, 
the Commons replied that his message, being matter of 
great consequence, ana* concerning the privilege of all the 
Commons of England, would be taken into their serious 
consideration, ^nd that, in all humility and duty, they would 
attend his majesty with an answer with as much speed as 
the greatness of the business would permit, adding tliat (he 
said accused members in the meantime should be ready to 
answer any le^al charge made against them The House Iiad 
already adopted I’ym’s motion that the authorities of the 
City should be requested to station some companies of 
tram-bands as a guard upon the safety of Parliament, and 
also to post strong defences and watches about the City 
streets and wralls , for it was known that of late there had 
been a great gathering of officers and Cavahers at Whitehall, 
capable of any desperate action Tins motion was now con- 
lertcd into an order, whicli, through the membLis lui tiic 
City, was transmitted to the Lord Mayor anil other great 
CIVIC officials Shortly afterwards the House separated 

• 1 hr irtieles of iinpcichnicnt wore «cii'n in niimlnT I In tir->l 1 h ir's it 
II1C nccuscil KiorrOly with nn 'lUiinpt to snlnirt llu lio iriiiiniit mil 
funilamLiit il I iws, iind place in siilijists an arbitnry anil tirinniL il ]niwi.r 
SccuikI, with the traitorous cntlu-ivoiir to put aspersions on his W ijiatj 'iini 
his Government, to nhcniti' the nffictions of the pioi’Ii, ,11111 in ike his 
M ijcstv odious to them Third, witli havini; striven to draw the kiiie s I ito 
nrniyto side with them in tln-ir tnnsonablc disif^ns Hu fonitli iliirgc 
iinpiited to them the tr.'iiniroiis invitation nnd rnioiii ii'eniint to 1 fonif'ii 
power (Votliiiid) to invade his Mijcsty s kiiiKiloin of LiikIuuI llu liflli 
iLLiisLiI thini of liaiing tmtorou-sly inileisuurLil to ‘•iilni.rt tlic iu,ht'' mil 
Very bcint; of I’nrh iinciits I 1 ic sixth, rcfcmii); to sonic onthrL iks which 
had taken place in the city, said that, for the completing of their triitoroui, 
designs, they h.id cndcnsoiircd .ns fnr ns in them 1 ly by force and ternir to 
coni|icl the P.irlinment to join with tlu in in tin ir triilnroiis iksign- mil to 
III It end had actiiilly niscdaiid couniciiiiiccil tiinmlts i” mist the km,; iml 
I’arlunnicnt \nd the seventh, tliat tiny Imd Uwituiuibl) conspired to lcv\, 
niid actually lud levied, w.ir .iguiist the kiug 
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That night Charles came to the determination that he 
would in person arrest the accused members on the morrow. 
That such a procedure was illegal he certainly knew ; but he 
had so encumbered and embarrassed himseff that to recede 
or stand still was equally impossible. “ It is usual," says Mr 
Forster, “ to treat the attempt which he was now about to make 
as an act of rashness far transcendmg in its danger that which 
already, through his Attorney-Genet^ he had made, and far 
suiqiassing, in its folly, all his other acts of state since Ins 
return , as an undertaking whicli he never could have dared 
to submit to any of his advisers, and an adventure which 
necessarily he must have undertaken, if at all, on his own un- 
divided responsibility ” But docs this \ icw take siiflicicntly 
into account the antecedent circumstances, the challenge 
flung donn to the Houses, the continued exasperation of 
the citizens, and the position m which, amid a population 
already so dangerously excited, the failure of the first daj’s 
enterprise had left the king? There are occasions when 
what would ordinarily be the madness of despair becomes a 
courage only equal to the necessity. All the dangers involved 
in a deliberate attack on the privileges of the House of 
Commons, and the persons of its leaders, had now been in- 
curred These considerations doubtlessly weighed ivith the 
council that assembled at Whitehall on the evening of the 
3rd, and prompted the decision at which Cliarlcs arrived 
Fven Hyde and Falkland appear to have been convinced of 
the guilt of the accused, and if Uiey objected to the intended 
arrest, it was only on the grounds of “ convenience " and 
“ expediency ” They thought it an unsco-sonable tune, says 
Clarendon, to call them to account, and, if it were resolved 
to proceed against them, were of opinion that it would liave 
been better to have arrested them severally, and sent them 
to the Tower, or to other prisons Such, at least, was the 
historian’s statement after the event, when seeking to justify 
himself to posterity , but it is certain that, by their conteiii- 
poianes, he and his fellow-Moderates, Falkland and Cole- 
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pepcr, were believed to have countenanced, if they did not 
instigate, the king's design It was also passionately supported 
by the queen, who uas afraid that Fym, or some other 
member, might firder //rrimpcachmcnt Yet it was through 
the queen that the design failed. In her exultation, she 
had betrayed the secret to the Countess of Carlisle 
hfadame de Melleville, in her Memoirs, describes the queen, 
after the design had b^#n resolved upon, as waiting m her 
doset to learn the issue of it. The countess joined lier, 
and Ilennetyi, thinking that “the hour was past and the 
sliokc made not misse^" hastily exclaimed • “Rejoice > for 
I liojic that the king is now master in his states, and that 
I'j’in and Ins confederates are m custody.” The hint was 
sufticient for the countess, and the use she made of it we 
shall presently see. 

On the following day (January 4th), the House met 
early, and .after some preliminaiy business, turned itself into 
a Cii and Committee Pym read the charges whith had been 
brought ag.nmst him and his colle.agucs, admitting that, 
could they be substantiated, tlic^ would prose ticison, 
then jiiocccdod to rellect them back ujion then authors, 
with iiulclilcss skill contiiving to wrest them into incriini- 
lutioiis of the king’s servants 'Ihus, the third article, which 
accused him of an attempt to win over the king’s .army to 
side with his tre.asonable projects, he so handled tint it 
brought before the House the recent proved conspiracy of 
Chailes s advisers to overawe the deliberations of 1 ’arb.ament 
by me.ins of that very army* “Sir,” he added, amid 
approving cheers, “it is undoubtedly treason to raise an 
army to compel any rarli.ament to make and enact laws 
w ithout their fice votes and walling proceedings therein ” 
lie concluded a powerful defence by offering to the 
S[)c.ikei’s ctinsidciation, “whether to exhibit .irln ks nl 
trc.asun by his M.ijestj’s own hand 111 that House .I'UOi-d 
With Its rights and piivilegcs, and whether for an arnied 
* Fotstcr, "Arrest of the Fire Members," pp, 160, 165, 

H a 
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guard to beset their doors dunng such accusation of any 
of the members thereof, were not a grave breach of the 
privilege of Parliament ' In succession, Holies, Ilascirig, and 
Strode protested their innocency , and thcffi Mr. Hampden 
arose.* He declared it plainly to be the characteristic of a 
good and a loyal subject that he denied obedictfbe to a king 
commanding aught against the ancient laws, or against 
God’s law, worship, and religion. * ^rue religion, he said, 
might be found by examination of the sacred writings of the 
New and Old Testament, which contained all^lhings net cs- 
sary to salvation , and that only was true, which depended 
upon the truth of God, and no other secondary means 
“ Nearest thereunto," he continued, “ coinclh the Protestant 
religion, as I really and venly believe, teaching us that 
there is but one God, one Qirist, one faith, one religion, 
which IS the Gospel of Chnst, and the doctrine of His 
prophets and apostles. That other religion, therefore, which 
joincth with this doctrine of Chnst and His apostles the 
traditions and inventions of men, strange and superstitious 
worshipping, prayers to the Virgin Mary, to angels, and to 
saints, cringing and bowing and creeping to the altar, cannot, 
I say, be true, but is erroneous, very devilish All winch 
being used and maintained in the Church of Rome to be 
as necessary as the Scrijiturc to salvation, that Church is 
therefore a false and erroneous Church, botli m doc time 
and discipline —a false worshipping of God, and not the 
true religion ’’ 

Hampden having taken his scat, a resolution was earned 
to hold a conference with the lairds respecting this “ scanda- 
lous paper ” (the Articles of Impeachment), and the king’s 
guard at Whitehall, which was an intcmiption to the freedom 
of debate Members then began to take notice of gatlier- 

* Cliircnilon, with .sll his Royalist prejudices, cannot but do justice to 
this nlili st.iti-sni.in s powers .is a wise m in anil of great jinrts, who had a 
rin s If' II iiy III ilisci riling iiiiiis natnn.s .mil nianiiirs ' Hi must iiii nil 
ocirisiiiiis still In iiiuitiuiicil .is .i |Krsuii uf ipult iIlMi i ity anil ibililiis, ind 
iijimI to .uiy tiii.l ur iiniiluj iiicul, guoil or bod, which he was iiicliiicil to 
ui>dcrt.ikc —lltAoty, u 15 
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ings of armed men near the House, and of otiicr threatening 
movements, and information tlicreof was sent into the City 
" to the I^rd Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council there 
assembled , ” after which, at noon, the House adjourned for 
an hour In that hour much took place. It was then that 
T.ady Carlisle contrived to acquaint “King Pym” (as the 
Cavaliers jeeringly called him) with the king’s intended 
lecouTse to violence , and Lord Essex, the Ixird Chamber- 
lain, conveyed to him and his friends a warning that they 
would do well to absent themselves The five members, 
uhose libcrtits were endangered, thought it not well, how- 
ever, to act ujion this advice, and when the House reas- 
sembled, appeared 111 their places Without delay they put 
the House in possession of the startling intelligence they 
had received, and desired to be advised upon their line of 
conduct Should they withdraw, or wait the king’s arrival > 
Ultimately, on the news arriving that Charles had left 
Whuelull at the head of an armed force, it was resolved that 
the House give their members leave to absent themscUcs, 
and r>m and his companions immediately took boat at 
Westminster stairs, and escaped by water 

A loud knock at the door, a tramp of armed men, and 
into the chamber strode King Charles, follow'ed by his 
nephew, the Elector Palatine, while on the threshold gathered 
the more reckless of his “desperadoes," unawed by thej;m/rr 
/aa With instinctive respect the members rose and un- 
covered , the king also removed his hat, and casting one 
sharp glance at Pym’s empty seat, stepped quickly up to 
the led hand of the Speaker’s choir Lenthall, the Speaker, 
advanced a pace or two to meet him “ Mr. Speaker,” said 
Charles, “ I must for a time make bold with your chair , ” 
and standing ujion the step, he surveyed the House with 
quick, restless eyes. Then, with the stammer and laboured 
utterance that were natural to him, he addressed them : 
“ Gentlemen, I am sorry for this occasion of coming unto 
you. Yesterday I sent a Sergeant at-Aims upon a veiy 
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important occasion to apprehend some that by my command 
were accused of high treason , whcrcuiilo I did cxjiec t 
obedience, and not a message And I must dcil.nc imlo 
you here, that albeit no king that ever was is. I’ligland shall 
be more careful of your privileges, to maintain them to the 
uttermost of his power, than I shall be, yet you «nust know 
that in cases of treason no person hath a privilege, and, 
therefore, I am come to know if an^ of these yiersons that 
were accused are here ” 

He paused, and looking round the House added, 
“ I do not see any of them, I Hunk 1 ^liuiild know 
them ” 

Again he paused. “ Gentlemen,” he resumed, “ I must 
tell y oil, that so long as those persons that I have accused 
(for no slight crime, but for treason) are here, 1 cannot exiicct 
that this House will be in the right way that 1 do heartily 
wish It. Therefore, I am come to tell you th.at I must have 
them, wheresoever I find them ” For a third time he paused, 
and after a moment’s delay called out, “ Is Mr I’ym here ? ” 
There was no answer He asked for Mr Holies still a general 
silence prevailed He then asked I.enthall, the Speaker, 
whether they were present Lcnthall was not usually remark- 
able for courage, but he rose to the ocuisiuii , and kneeling 
reverently before the king, replied; “May it please your 
Majesty, I have neither eyes to sec nor tongue to speak in 
this place, but as the House is pleased to direct me, whose 
servant 1 am here, and 1 humbly beg your Majesty’s pardon 
that I cannot give any other answer than this to what your 
Majesty is pleased to demand of me ” “ Well, well,” answered 
Charles, “’tis no matter, I think my eyes are as good as 
another's.” A long pause, a “dreadful silence" ensued. 
Another wistful survey of the House told the unfortunatu 
king that his stroke had missed, and a sense of the conse- 
quences of his failure oppressed his mind. Dcsirmg to 
excuse himself, he said, “ WeU, since 1 see all my birds are 
flown, I do expect iiom you that you will send them unto 
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me as soon as llicy n-Uirii liillicr 'But I assure you, on the 
word of a king, I never did intend any force, hut shall iiro- 
coed against them in a legal and fair way, for I never meant 
any other. An^ now, since I sec I cannot do what I came 
for, I think this no unfit occasion to repeat what I have said 
formerly, tlijit whatsoever I have done m favour, and to the 
good of my subicets, I do mean to maintain it. I will trouble 
you no more, but tell yoji I do ei^ect, as soon as they come 
to the House, j ou will send them to me : otherwise I must 
take my own course to find them.” And his anger over- 
mastering hisi^irudcnco, he added, “For their treason u .as foul, 
and such an one as they would all thank him to discover ” 
With these words he quitted the House, “ m a more discon- 
tented and angry passion than he came in ,” many members 
.is he passed, m a mood as angry and discontented as his own, 
repeating aloud the ominous words, “ Privilege ' priv ilcgc ' ” 
Followed by his band of armed men, he returned to the 
Pal.11 c.* There he w'as received by the queen with frow n-. 
and hot words and the opprobrious name of “ poltroon , ” 
though, had he succeeded m his design, it must have been 
at the cost of temblc bloodshed, for the Commons would 

* Captsin Shngsby's account (Harl MSS , 162, f 306.7) runs as fol’ows 
" He (the king) came very unexpectedly, and .at first coniing m u)m.iuiKli.(l 
llic .Six.jJ.lt to tome out of his chayre, and salt iloirnc in it hiiiisrire, .asking' 
dll ri-s times whtthcr those traytiircs were there, but had no ansiM ri , but U 
last in excuse, that by y« orders of the House they niiglit not sp. lUt wlnii 
tlitir Speaker was. out of his chayre Hie king tlmi askt the bpe iker, « ho 
excused himselfc, that he might not sptakt but \\h,it the House g ivc order 
to him to s.ay , whcrcuppon the king replied it n.as no iimitr, fur hi kiiti* 
thtni It lit S.IW them And alter he bad yicutd them all, he madca sjictthe 
to them scry mticstically, dcclanng his rcsoliilion to have thnii tliuiigh 
they were then absent , promising not to infringe any of tliar libirues ot 
pnrii iiiirnt, but coinaunding tliciii to send the trayturcs to him if they tame 
there .igainc. And after his coming out he gave order to the Serjeant alt 
Amies to find them out , and attach them Before the kinge s coming the 
Houbc were very high, and, as I was informed, sent totheCittic for fower 
thousand men to be presently sent downc to them for their GuanI But 
none came, all the Cittic being terribly amaxetl wti> that uncxjictted charge 
of those persons shoppes all shute, many of doc still continue soq. 
They lykewisc sent to the trayned bandcs, in the Court of Guard before 
Whitehall, to coniaund them to disband, but they stayed still After the 
lunge had been m the House there was no more spoke, but only to adjoun, 
till the next day " The captiun's information was gathered, of course, frait, 
Royalist sources, 
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undoubtedly h; vc resisted, whdc his sleuth hounds, as we 
know, panted for prey. 

A personal result of Charles’s abortive scheme was to 
embitter the temper of Pym and Hampden, the two most 
influential leaders of the Opposition. Their tone became 
more uncompromising, their action more resolute * They 
saw that Charles was not to be trusted, and thenceforth they 
declined those overtures of peace a^d accommodation which 
they believed to be intended to lull them into a false security 
A similar change nccessanly took place m the disposition 
of their followers. As a protest against tlie*king’s illegal 
action, the House removed from Westminster to tlie City, 
and there, as a committee, under the jirotcction of the 
citi/cns, who had quickly repented of their former fit of 
loyally, held their daily sittings. 

Cliarlos, however, did not silently submit to the repulse 
ho had received On the 5th he went into the City, where 
the five members had taken refuge, to demand their sur< 
render from the authorities. As he rode through the streets, 
he was received with cries of discontent Tlie mob pressed 
afoimd Ills carnage, shouting “Privilege of Parliament* 
Privilege of Parliament ’ ” and one man was bold enough to 
fling into the window a paper inscribed “To your tents, 
O Israel ' ” At the Guildhall he was welcomed with the 
usual show of respect and Io>aUy, but after he had desired 
the assistance of the Corporation in seciinng the fugitive 
members, and assured them of his resolve to redress all 
grievances, a shout of “ Parliament ' Privileges of Parlia- 

* Williiiii Lilly, in Ills " Monarchy or No Monarchy,” says "Thisrash 
iction of the kind s lost him Ins crown For, as he was the first of Lilies 
that ever, or so imprudently brake the privileges by his entrance into the 
House of Commons asvniblcd in l^homcnt, so by that unparalleled 
demand of his he utterly lost himselt, and left scarce any possibility of 
repnsement , he not being willing to trust them, nor they to trust him who 
had so often failed them Yet, notwithstanding bis fsuluie of success 
in the attempt, so wilful and obstinate was he, in pursuance of that pre- 
posterous cuuisc he intended, and so desirous to compass the bodies of 
those five iiiriiihers, that the next clay be trotted and jiosiid vuu ibe City tg 
dtuiaiid till. iiiciiiUrs tbert, ' 
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ment'” arose, which was not to be put down by the counter- 
shout of “God bless the king !" Sdence having been obtained, 
the king commanded them to speak who had anything to 
object “ It IS tile vote of this Court,” ansnered one, “ that 
your Majesty hear the advice of your Parliament.” A Royalist 
here exclaiitied “It is not the vote of this Court , it is 
jour own vote ' ” “ Who is it,” inquired llic king, “who is 
It that St-iys I do not tajee the advice of my Parliament ? 
I do take their advice and will; but I must distinguish 
between the Parliament and some traitors in it , and iliosc 
WL will briii| to tri.ll — trial — tri.il'” “Another bold 
fellow,” S.1JS a contemporary writer, “in the lowest r.ink, 
stood up upon a form, and cried, ‘ Tlie Privilege of Parlia- 
ment I ’ And another cried out, ‘ Observe the man, appre- 
hend him I ’ The king mildly replied, ‘ I have and will 
obstneall priiilcgcs of Parliament, but no privileges can 
jirotccl a traitor from a truil — trial < ’ and so departed In 
tlic outer hall were a multitude of the ruder people, who, as 
the king went out, set up a greater cry, 'The Priiilege of 
Parliament ' ’ ” 

It was soon evident tliat the feeling of the country went 
with the live members and with Parliament , and, thus 
siqiported, the Commons resolutely maintained their inde- 
pendent attitude. They took measures for the provision 
of a military guard, under the command of Sergeant-Major- 
General Skippon, accepted the services of the train- 
bands of Ixmdon and Southwark, and were preparing for 
a public reception of the five members, when Charles 
abandoned the struggle The queen, by no means such a 
heroine as Royalist waiters have represented, implored him 
to fly from London In different parts of the kingdom the 
Royalists promised to rally to his standard. The Cavaliers 
had been humbled and defeated in the capital, but they 
boasted loudly of their influence in the shires. Once out 
of the direct power of Parliament, he would be free , nay, 
without him, without the king, whjit would Parliament be 
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but a sIkkIuiV and a name? These consider .ilions decided 
limi On the loth of Januai)', accoinp inied by the cjiiecn 
and their children, he left Whitehall, not to return thither 
iinlil he returned as a prisoner on his ji'ay to tho scaf- 
fold, and immediately afterwards the victorious Commons 
resumed their places in Westminster Hall 

It was on Tuesday, the nth of January, that the live 
members, to use Clarendon’s ill-tcmpercd iihrase, were 
“placed on their thrones.” The river, in the brif'ht sun- 
shine, glittered with a long array of vessels and ‘ooats, armed 
with ordnance, and dressed up “with waft>t( lollies and 
streamers, as ready for fight” The banks were lined, on 
the one side, with the City tram-bands, and, on the 
other, with the trainbands of Southwark, every man carry- 
ing on his pike or musket, looped m his hat, or fastwiiLd 
on Ills breast, a printed copy of the Solemn Protestation, 
which bound him to contend to the death on beluilf of the 
liberties of Parliament and the maiutenancc of the Pro- 
testant religion In one of the uvic barges, sumptuously 
fitted up for the occasion, the fi\c members embarked, and 
passed up the river, through the double line of brats, amid 
enthusiastic acclamations and volleys of ordnance, to West- 
imnstcr stairs, where they were saluted by an iiiiniemse 
multitude On entering the House, they were received by 
the Sjicakcr and their brother-members, wlio remained stand- 
ing until they had taken their accustomed scats. A brief 
]i.uise, and the five members rose, and, while his colleagues 
stood silent and uncovered, Pjm, in earnest language, ex- 
pressed their sense of the devotion of the City to the pulilic 
cause, in the presence of the shenffs.* After a short silting, 
the House adjourned The five members, on issuing forth, 
were greeted by some six thousand knights, gentlemen, and 
yeomen of Buckinghamshire — Hampden’s county — ^who had 

* Some idea of tlic impression nuidc by Pym's speech, upon even a 
member ot the House vvlio syiii])athiscd with the lung, appears in what Sir 
Kdward Dcring now wrote to Ins wife *' If 1 could be Pym with honesty, 
I had rather be Pym than King Charles I ” 
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ridden into T,oiid(iii lu present to llie Hon e' i |)eliliun 
ag.unst Vapist luuls and evil advisers, and to piuffer dieir 
support to thcr "io.it roprcse'nlative* Tlioy 11.1(1 also a jieti- 
tion for the’ L'jipai House, and a third for the kiii", and, like 
the trainbands, they wore the Pnjleslation in their hits, 
as the \v.irrior* of old noie in their helms the dev ires of their 
chiefs Kverywhere flashed out that proud and joyous en- 
thus.ism which cncour.igei the popular leader in the most 
daring resolutions The Commons (to use the l.ingu.ige of 
Ciii'ot) g.i\e Ihcmsclies up to it with eager dcvlerily, like 
the jnlot to a i/lolent but propitious wind. In the course of 
a few hours they voted that no member of Parh.iment, on 
wlialevcr pretc\t, should be arrested without their consent 
lliey passed a bill wliu h gave them llie right of adjourning, 
in case of iicecsbity, to whatever jilace they iniglit choose 
They adoi'tcd an addu'ss to the king for the removal of the 
goicrnor of the Tower, and, until tlic rojal leply arriicd, 
Skippon was ordered to post his giiirds around that strong- 
hold, and to keep careful witch o\ei its .ippro.iches '1 Iiey 
despatched letters to Gorng, governor of Portsmouth, for- 
bidding him to admit into tliat tow 11 soldiers or munitions 
without the author! s.ilion of P.irliamcnt Sir Tohn Iloih.im, 
a n(,h and influential Yorkshire gentleman, was oidered to 
set out immediately for ITull, the possession of which, is the 
key of northern Kngland, and the site of some large arsenals, 
was of the higliest impoitance Pmally, on the 13111, they 
voted tint the kingdom should he put, without dekii, in a 
st.ite of defence The Lords, it is true, re’fuscd their adlic- 
sion, but the refus.1l in.ittcrod little The constilution.il 
leaders had attained their end , they had w.irne’d the people. 
Virtually, the Civil AV.ir had begun.* 

* " Civoliers and Roundheads Ii id divided the nation like Yorkists nnd 
Lancastnans lo teeoncilc these disputes by treaty biiaiuc impractii ib'e, 
when neither side would trust the other To terininnte them by tin sword 
was to fieht, not for ]iicscrvin{; the constitution, but for th. niann.-r nf 
destroying it The constilnuon might haic been dcstroji d undi r pietcncc 
of prerogative It was destroyed under pFetcncc of hbirty \Vc might 
I1.1VC fallen under absolute nioiMrehy. We* fell into absolute auanhy,"— 
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Noti — Ri'furr procccilint; firthcr, wc «oiilil clircct tlic reader's attention 
to some admirable remarks by Mr torstcr on Charles's conduct in this 
critical episode of his history " Without adopting Wliiklock s view that, 
if Cliarks had promptly withdrawn the impcaclinient little more trouble 
might hive attended it (i view which niikts too sitall allow once for the 
settled distrust which his previous conduct hid inspired), it is yrt very far 
from impossible but that, frankly done at the first, it might certainly hive 
recuvered so much ground for the king, as not wholly to Dive broken ind 
dispersed his pirty in the City Not only, however, did he sullenly leave 
till, chiirgc rankling in the breasts of such niui, all powerful in dubiitc, ns 
Ilnnipdui and I’yiii, whom it ever afterwards indisposed to any mediation 
or compromise , not only did hi* rLfiisc to withdraw it, is we Iiivl seen, 
wlnn finally conipillcd to withdraw all proceedings, but ii]> to tin iliy 
when the storm broke oicr him, under wIiilIi he had ft yield, ind wIiilIi 
with in obstinate iiiipassiiLncss he lildnat(,li(.d ns from day to di) it made 
darkir the skies abo/e him, nut i word wis iiiu rcil by him, or an ict done, 
of whiJi the manifest nnd iiniinstik ible tcmlLiiLy wis not to (vigginlu 
every d ingcr, and to confirm .iiid extend all tin. fuirs geiierited by Ins first 
rash attempt FoRSTtK, At t ut ojtkt I m Members, pp 383, 384 

I OKD norisiimOM With 'cfcrcncc to the terms "Cavalier” and 
' Roundhead we niiy cxplini that, at this time all gentlemen, whether 
C hurchmen or l^ritins, wore their liair long, nnd flowing almost to the 
shoulder , while wrvints, pnnticis, and the like, wore it closely cropped 
As tliL crowds th.it thronged around WisiniiiistLr wi n, largely made up of 
']iuiUiLCS, the Royalists jeered at tlicm ns " Roundlieids ' Ihc I’liritins 
rLtortul by mtkniiiiiiig tin. gentlimen it WInUhall " C.isiliLrs,’ orsoldn rs 
of fortiim. 1 he turns wen. stniiigily mappropriate, but they soon became 
InstoricaL 
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Engi and at tins time had no “ standing army but it jios- 
scssed a icscivcd force of citircn soldiers in its inilitia, which 
wab available for the defence of the kingdom against mvabion 
'J'lie power of calling this force into the field rested w itli the 
lord lieutenant of each county, who was “the chief \uc- 
gcrent of his sovereign,” and was held responsible for the 
preservation of the public peace When a resort to the 
sword could no longer be avoided, both king and Parlia- 
ment looked anxiously around for armed support , and hence 
It became a point of vital importance to determine whether, 
when the country was menaced by no foreign enemy, 
any authority existed winch could legally levy the militia 
by writs addressed to the proper olliccrs 'I'hc Ro}aIists 
contended, and not without reason, that if biuh authority 
existed. It must reside in the Crown On the other hand, 
it seemed diflictilt to prove that the Crown, in a pciiod of 
complete tranquillity, could withdraw the mass of the people, 
without their consent, from their usual and necessary occu- 
pations, for the pur^xise of accustoming them to military 
discipline. At all events, so many questions were uncertain, 
and the limits of the royal prerogative were so ill-dclinud, 
that the Legislature might reasonably undertake to settle 
such an essential matter as die public defence on an iiiIlIIi- 
giblc and permanent basis This, however, was not the 
object of the Cotiiiiioiis in the bill fur regulating the luilitia, 
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to which they demanded the royal assent soon after the 
kint^’s relrcal from Whitehall (February, 1642). Without 
solving the real difficulties of the subject, this bill proiioscd 
to invest the command of the national fume in hands nhitli 
the Parliament could trust and contiol. It nominated the 
lord-hcutenant of every county, and provided tiiat he should 
obey only the orders of the two Houses, and be incmosable 
by the king for a period of two yciirs It cannot be ilcnied, 
as Mr llallam sajs, that here Parliament encroached upon 
the prerogative In defence ot its unconslituti anal action. 
It can be pleaded only that the king’s action* had also been 
unconstitutional For eleven years he had go\ erned w ilh- 
out parliamentary co-opcration , and when at last compelled 
by financial c\igeiicics to summon the two Houses, he had 
violently assuled the liberties of their members Even 
while pretending to discuss the principle ai.d dctiil-. of a 
bill which he was resolved nc\cr to acccjit, he ,\as t.iking 
steps to < ollcrt and arm his iiartisans It was known that 
the ipu-cn, uncki the jircUst of cscoitm" lur danghlcr, the 
ymng Vrmccss llciuictla, to th? tipilvl ol hti bctiolhcd 
luisb.ind, the Prince of Orange, hid cinb irked wilh the 
Crown jewels to puuhase' arras and amiiiiiniLion on the 
Coiitiiiciil It i.ai known that the king had retiied fioiii 
Windsor to Yoil , lor the greater tonvemenee of continuing 
his military jireparatioiis In these rireiimstanees, one can 
hardly wonder that the Conimons were lesohecl to obtain 
the disposal of the miliiia The rights and liberties of the 
jieojilc, the com essions that had been so libononsly wrested 
iioin the Crown, even their personal safety, weie all at slake 
After seiei d weeks of jiassionalc debate, they were driven to 
an instant decision bj bCirtliJigiicws fiom Ihciioitli In gieat 
want of the munitioiisof war, Charles, oiuhc 2 p dof Apri 1 , sud- 
denly apjieared before Hull, the northern arsenal and [il ice of 
aims, and demanded admission On his knee s, llie governor, 
fair John liolliam, espressud his loyalty, while he steadily 
refused to open the gates. The Parlumcut approvcjl of his 
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refusal, and thereupon the Royalist mcmhei s withdrew from 
Westminster Accompanied by thirty-two peers and sixty 
“ knights and burgesses,” Falkland, Hyde, and Colcpepci, 
with Lord I^ylteltdn, the Keeiier of the Gicat Seal, joined 
the king at York, still hopeful that war might be averted. 
Their scccssiAn gave a new unity of feeling and strength of 
jmrpose to the tw o Houses, who proceeded to enrol the militia 
by ordinance, and cntrust«d the command of the fleet to the 
Farl of Warwick. Finally, they formulated their demands 
in nineteen propositions, which were laid bcfoie the king 
caily in June. These required that the I’rivy Council and 
ofliccrs of state should be approved by Pailiaincnt, and take 
such an oath as the tw o Houses should prescribe , that, 
when I’arliaineiit was not sitlinr, no vacancy m the Council 
should be filled without the assent of the majority, subject 
to the future sanction of the two Houses , that the educa- 
tion and marriages of tlie king’s children should be under 
p irliaincntary control, that Roman Catholic peers should 
be deprived of their votes, that the government and litur"y 
of the Chunh should be settled with the concurrence ol 
Pailiaincnt , that the judges should hold their otfu es during 
good behaviour, that the militia and all fortilicd plaies 
should be jiut in sucli bands as Parliaincnt should ajijiroie, 
and, last)), lliat all peers to be made in future should bo 
reslrained fioni taking llicir se.its, except with the asvcat of 
bolli Houses, 'these demands involved a revolution, and 
the leaders of tnc Commons can never have expected tliat 
Cbailcs would accede to them llolh sides, in trutli, v.eie 
in iincere 'i'hc king liad consented to exi hide bishop^ liuni 
the House of Peers, .and to pass a bill icndeiin;," the loicls- 
liculciiaiil iirciiiovable foi one }car, ptovideel they took tiieir 
orders from himself and the two lIouse"> jointly, but in 
making these concessions, it was with the fiillisl iiiteiitioii 
of recalling them at the fu-,t Livoiiiable uiipoitiiiiity Uii 
their side, the Commons had lingered over a negotiation, 
the fniitlessncss of which they perfectly understood. Rut 
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in this they were sincere — their resolution at all hazards and 
at whatever saendees to defend the cause of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, of which, notwithstanding some grave errors, 
they were the sagacious, the dismtcrcstcd, qpd the courageous 
champions.* 

* An impartial jiidgnicnt is prononneed on the condiitt of both parties 
by an accomplished foreign critic, M tiuizut “ Wlitn rir 1 inin(.iit met," 
he says, " I'nglaiid had neither lielicvcd in, nor desired to coiupa's a iisolu- 
tion , only the Nonconformists meditated ^nc in the ChuTch , the iCLOvcry 
of liK and order, the le-est.iblishniint of the ancient liberties, tlic rcloim of 
aLtiiil .and pressing abuses, such wen, at lL.ist in its own belli f the wish 
and hope of the country the lenders theniselvis, boldir .ami mire en- 
hi;htencd, had formed no greater projuts, the energy af tliLir will outran 
the ambition of their thoughts, and wire day aftir diy ahsorhi cl, without 
any distinct object, nithoiil .iny sittlid sjsteiii, by the piogicssisi divilop- 
nient cf their sitiiatiuii and tin considi r ition of iirgi nt m 1 1 ssitii ■ At the 
very moment of drill ing the sw nrd. illweii nioiid ,iml nslonished iiuttliit 
tliiir hi art failed thini, nor that uvil war, in gineril had m tin m of 
l‘irh tiiii lit, or lien of the ptopli, a strange or inmiiiil eh ii iitu , the 
nation read with pride m the ( ireat ( h irti r, in the reiord of its lustorv, how 
that more th in oulc it h id bravul its ni tsters, h id trow iii d or uiu row mil its 
kings, mtiinessoalreadyrcmotc, hoiicvi.r, thatilhadforgnucn tin ii miiuics 
■ '-e e Tsfidi vi‘'ega- ,i • , «•, r-- - ' aiaer ISulitwns 
I'll! I ei'iiei'. ' 1 I !.>• •! ' le ■ Ih it resist ince 

I'll 'in'f Ii I , * , V I I, ,1 ‘ ' I r III IiLVi il th It 
It was defending its licrit tge , and only to those words, law ,mil /rv>r/ «rcltr, 
was attached that popular and sjiontanrous reveremc which rejects dis- 
cussion and sanctions the boldest di signs Jhiicfori it ii is tint tlie two 
jianiis buidicd reciprocal chargis of dislo) dty ,iml iii.uii itiun , uul both 
with justice, forthcom had viobt'il the .iiuicnt rights of ll,c jxople ind 
idopted the niaxims of tyranny, the other, m virtue of jinniipl's siill fir 
from dear, demanded a pone r uid degris of hherlv pn i loiisly imkiiiuin 
lloth flit 111! iiieil of coiiniig thiir letions ind |in li iisioiis with the ni mile 
of liw, both n.stid their iindicitioii upon 1 in , is well as n ismi In tlmr 
tram (a Imr mi/i) die nliiile ii ilioii li ijied inlhusnslii illj iiilo tin .in na, 
agitated, 1 veil inure thin its Iisdiis, In fnliiijs iiliieh suiiml lo iiilinle 
thiiii, .and let were iijinMy sincere Willi iliflieulty dili nnl Iruiii an 
oppression which the Inis of its forefathei s, iiilhiuit ftinseiing h til Hin- 
di mm d, It ji essiiiii.itely sought for more enieaeious guiriiitcis, blit it was 
nliviys to these same Iiws, wliusi poweilessiicss lliiy bid rcceiilly ex- 
pcriinced, that it iittaeliid Us hopes Young cnmietions and iinv ideas 
stirred in its Irasoni , it g.aie to tin m a pore and living I iilli , it ibainloiied 
Itself iiitli full coiifideiiee to the eiilliiisnsin winch inirsiiis the Iriiiiiipli oi 
truth at whatever cost , whi|g .it the same time moderite iii ils sintiim nts, 
tenderly faithful to its h lints, full of nvcrriiie for its old instiUitiuiis, it 
indeivonrid to liihcve that, f ir from mixlifiing Ihi in, it siiiipiv itinl them 
hoiiLige and n storcil their vigour 1 hence th it siiigni ir inisliin. of Iiold- 
ncss and tinndit) , siiieenly and hypocrisy, in the pnhhe ilions of ill kinds, 
official or iinn-ofliei i 1 , with which Kngland was tliisi inundated I 1 ie 
nrdourof spun ii is iiieiisnn li ss, the movement iinivirsal, niilieard-of, nn- 
ri gill lied At I oiidon, nt Yiiik, in all tin princip,il loivns of the kingdom, 
paiiiphli Is, pi I lutlieal journals, raca.sioiial |in|if rs, iiiullipln d.ind]iiii))agjtcd 
in cveiy diieeliuii guestioiis jioUUeal, leligiuus, liistoriejl -seiiiiuiis, pl.uis. 
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Tt vas on the a3rd of Aiic[ust that Charles raised Ins 
standard at Nottingliani About si'c oVIuck, on a dark, and 
stormy cteninq, he, with a small tram, rode up to the 
summit of the C»tle-hill, and there the banner* was jilanted, 
“ w ith little other ceremony,” says Clarendon, “ than the 
sound of dr^ims and trumpets ” Mclant holy men, w e are 
told, observed many ill presages about th.it time 'J he 
stand.ard itself was blown,down, the same night it had been 
set up, “ by a very strong and unruly wind , ” nor could it be 
fixed again for a day or two until “ the temjicst was all.iycd ” 
The I’ailianieftt was not less prompt to draw the sword 
lor administrative purposes it had appointed a Committee 
of Pubii.- Safety, of which I’jm, Hampden, and Holies were 
the “guiding spirits" It had ordered (July 12th) that an 
army should be le\ led “ for the defence of the king and 
the Parlument , ” and apixnntud the lari of Fsse\ to the 
command'in-chicf, with the Rirl of bedfoid as Us General 
of Horse It was animated b} a feeling of confidence in 
the justice of its cause, and, underrating the king's resources* 
anticipated a speedy success “We all thought,” says 
Baxter, “ one battle would decide ” Its confidence seemed 
justified by the ajiiiarent indiflcrence of the couiitiy to the 
king’s apjieal for aid At Northampton he mustered only a 
few regiments, and had Lord Issscx, w itli his tw enty thousand 
foot and four thousand liorse, attacked him sharply, the 
war would have been ended at a single blow But cautious 
to a fault, and hoping, perhaps, to intimidate the king by a 

counsels, mviitnis— nil found a pi icc . csirMliinR ms brouglit foraird 
and lUsiUtl , suliiiitiry nRsiits distnliiit(.d tlKin IIiruiiRli tin. i.oiinii\ , .it 
till assi/i s, III tile innrket-pl lu:, at tin. UiurUi-tloors, peopli pressed to liiiy 
or road tliciii , ind in tins oiuliurst of llioiiglil md cnioiioii, 111 tlie midst of 
this new nppe.sl to popiiUr opinion, while .it the root of ill tins dis..iission 
mill writing lay the principle of tlicii'Uionil suMnignty siriiggling ir mist 
the right divine* of the Crown, statutes ind jiinspniihiiee, .md eoiidiuons 
and usages were continually invoked ns the only legitimate luthoritics , and 
reiolutiun was ctcrywliere, without anyone diriiig to say so, or e\en to 
neknuwledgeit to himself " — Guizot, //rrAii/vi/s laiit^oliitioa d AiishUm, 
pp 265-268 

* Tlie inseription on the myal st.and,ml w.is significant “ Render to 
Cu SOT the things tli,at are Ca sar s " 

I 
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mere display of force, Essex suflered the opportunity to 
escape Charles withdrew to Shrewsbury, where the RojmI ists 
were numerous and enthusiastic Ills scanty batlahoiis 
speedily gathered up reinforcements, andjiy the middle of 
September he felt strong enough to assume lIic offensive 
Essex had followed him as far as Worcester, ai^ a skirmish 
between the two armies took place at Powitk Jlridgc 
(September 22nd) 'I’he royal troops were successful, and 
Charles was encouraged to marcli upon London, with the 
view of dictating the terms of peace to his rebellious Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. But detecting his design, and roused 
into temporary activity, Essex threw himself across the 
king’s path at Edgehill, near Banbury (October 23rd, 1642). 

The Royalists occupied the summit of an elevated ridge, 
about two miles distant from the carl’s head-ciuartcrs m 
the town of Kuiclon. Between lay a pleasant valley inter- 
spersed with groves and meadows, and bordcied on the 
right by some thick hedges and leafy enclosures, which had 
begun to jiut on their autumnal garb Neither force was 
aware of the other's proximity until the morning, when h^ssex 
immediately hastened to protect his right by a body of 
musketeers and two regiments of horse. On his left he 
placed a thousand horse, commanded by the Scotch soldier, 
Ramsay 'J'he centre was composed of infantry, with a 
reserve of cavalry, under Lord Bedford and Sir William 
Balfour. This airay w'as completed by eight o’clock in the 
morning. 

On the other side, Prince Rupert, w’ho commanded the 
royalist troopers, showed himself early on the brow of the 
hill, but some hours elapsed before the king could bring up 
Ills foot, and it was long past nine when the royal army 
descended into the open field Its comm.'ind was entrusted 
to the Earl of Lindsey, who with his son, the I.ord 
Willoughby, look up ground in the centre. 'Ihere, ton, 
was posted the king’s icgimcnt of guards, with the royal 
standard, borne by bir Edmund Vcrncy, Knight Marshal 
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On the right was stationed Prince Rupert’s cavaliy , on the 
left, Mr. Wilmot’s, with Sir Arthur Aston’s dragoons. Tlic 
reserve, under Sir John Byron, consisted of a single regiment 
of horse. In alLthc royal forces numbered .about tuelve 
thousand men , the Parliament’s about seventeen thousand 
(two of Essex’s best infantry regiments, including Hampden’s 
and a regiment of horse, with the amniiinition, being some 
distance in the rear) On entering the field, the king’s 
troop of guards, “either provoked by some unseason.alilo 
scoffs among the soldiery, or out of desire of glory,” or from 
both motives, solicited the king, “that he would gne them 
■ leave to be absent that day from his person, and to charge 
in the front .among the horse a request whu h was imme- 
diately granted. Then they requested Prince Rupert “ to 
give them that honour which belonged to them and ho 
accordingly assigned them the foremost place * 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, when the sky was 
already darkemng m the ctist, the two armies joined battle 
At the first ch.arge. Sir Faithful Fortescue, w ith his regiment 
of horse, went over to the king, and, falling into Prince 
Rupert’s ranks, strengthened his dashing attack on the 
Romidliead troopers The latter turned .and fled, pursued 
by the C.av.alicrs for iipw.ards of two miles Checked at 
length by the coming up of Hampden’s regiment, w itli the 
ailillery, Prince Rupert rctiimcd from his wild ride to the 
contested field, where the Parliament’s infantry had beaten 
b.ack. the Roy.alist foot with considerable slaughter. In the 
affray the Earl of Lindsey was shot in the thigh, and, along 
with Ills son. Lord Willoughby, taken prisoner. Had the 
Roundhead troopers in the reserve followed up this ad- 
vantage, they might, says Clarendon, with little difliculty, 
have slam or captured the king himself, and his two sons, 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, who, “with 
fow'cr than one hundred horse, and those without ofliicr or 

* Clan'iiilon, "lli-tory of the KclwlUnn, ' jip 307-310, Ruslinortli, 
PP 33-38. M.iy, " History of llic Long P-wliamcnt,' 11 73-82, WIuIlIolI., 
pp Co, 61 
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commAnd,” had approached “within half-mushct-shot of that 
body before they suspected them to be enemies ” Prince 
Rupert’s arrival did nothing to change the aspect of the battle. 
His cavaliers, wearied with their headloiag charge, could 
not be induced to challenge the enemy’s reserve, which still 
maintained a compact front , and the tiTO cneiny^s passed the 
night on the field of battle * Each ascribed to the other the 
victory , the Parliament had lost the more me i, Charles the 
more officers and gentlemen of rank. Next mcrning, at dav- 

• Tliprc IS .1 rjiiaiiitnrss shout Fulirr s srcoiint of tins i nj.sf'i'im nt »Iii' h 
esnnot fsil to interrst Ihcixstltr "As for the f.ilsll H?lit. liesivs, "nt 
LiIrc Hill (csllcd Kinctun-ficlil from tin mst iniil..il limn tliLicunto) the 
nctings thLrcin nre vnnoiisly nltteil, snd I confess injsilf not to linsc 
niLiviil sny pirtiLUhsr iiiti llij'viicc tlicixof , I will thinfnii li im Ii ivl to 
tRinscrilie nint fullowLth out of s short hut woithy uoik of uiv hoiiuun it 
friend, confident of the 'lulhintiLill truth thereof Ihe fifrht uns \i.ry 
temble for the time, no fi \u r th m fivi thuusnnd men shin upon the pi u.i , 
thi prologue to a grt. ter si lughtir, if the dnil. night had not put au iml 
tiiuo th.it dispute 

"li.Kh p irty pretended to the \ieton, hut itwenttli irly on tin Kiiigs 
side, who, though he lost his gincrall, tit In kipt tie fnlil niid possessed 
himself of the dead bodies, and not vi onlv, hut he nude Ins wax open 
unto Ixndon, and in his w.it forLi d II iiihiir) ( isth , iii the m r> sieht, as it 
wire, of the I irlofl.ssix who with his ilving ainij niidi all the liasti ho 
Could towards the ( ity (that lit iiiight lx* llurt hifon ihi King) to si-cino 
the I* irlkuiitnl Muit cirCiiu sign, time tuiild not ht of an .ihsuliitc 
victory 

" In the Dittlc of Taro, Ix'twreii the confiderales of Tlalt and ( harles 
the Kiglith of I r,aiiu , it li ippi ni <1 so tli it tin C iinfi dt r iti s ki pi tin I n Id, 
possest themselves of the cim|> biKKi!;i, and aitillin, whiili tin 1 itiith 
III tlitir breaking through had lift Ixliiiiil them llirtu]x>ii i di piilt w.is 
raised to whom the honour of th it da\ did of i ijdit 1 1 long, w liii h ill know iin' 
and imparti il men gavt unto tht Innth lor iliongli lliiv lost tin liildi 
till ir camp, artillen , a id Isaggage, }it tlies oht inn d w hat tliti fought fur, 
wintli xvas the 0 |xning of thtir w.» to 1 riiiti, and wliitli tht Coiiiidintis 
did intend to deprne them of Whith n solution in that cast iiiiy ht .i 
rilling case in this , the King having nut only kept the fit Id, |>o.svisl liiiiisi If 
of the dead bodies, pilingul the carriages of the eniniy, but fortihli opi ml 
his w.iy tow irds I.ondon, whith tlx enemy tniliivourul to liindir, and 
filially entered tnuniph uitly into Oxford, with no fewtr than an hunduil 
anil twinly colours taken in the fight 

" Ta.t me adde that what Saliivt obsirvcth of the conspirators with 
C itahna, that where thty stood m the fight whilst living thty com rtd the 
sanio place with then corpses whtn dead, was so htrt of the loyal gentry of 
I.intoln-shirc, with the luirl of Lmsty, their louiuri-in ni Know also that 
till ostr-sonie and over-far pursuit of a living pirly, with pillaging of the 
carriages (by some who prefer tht snatthing of wt illli before the stcuring of 
Mtlory) hath often been the cause why the eoiuiutst hath slipped out of 
their hiigors who had it in their hands , and had not some such inistari i.igc 
happened here, Koy,ahsts had totally (in all probahihty) routed thtir 
cntiiiies " — liioMAS Fullek, Worih.ts of hngland — Warvjickihtre. 
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break, Charles rode through his camp , one-third of his 
infantry and many of Ins cavalry were missing — not that all 
had perished, but that numerous volunteers, suffering from 
cold and want iJf food, and mortified by the sharpness of 
then first shock of arms, had disappeared. In order to clear 
the road to«London, the king had meditated a second en- 
gagement, but he soon perceived that his troops were not 
ready to fight. In the Ikirliamcnt’s lines the iiiicstion of a 
renewal of the battle had also been mooted , and Hampden, 
Holies, Stapleton, and others urged lssse\ to order an im- 
mediate attack. They affirmed that the king could not hope 
to resist , that they had three fresh regiments to hurl against 
him , that victory was certain, and tlie war might be happily 
com hided Kssex, howci cr, and his council of officers felt 
that their horse n ere no match for the Cavaliers They had 
gamed their object, and delivered London from danger , and 
they remembered that the Parliament had but one army, 
and that an army of undisciplined militia, uhich it would 
be the height of imprudence to venture in a doubtful en- 
terprise J ssc-s, theicfore, retreated slowly to Warwick, 
Charles, elated with his success, jiushed forward to Osfoirl, 
of all the great towns of the kingdom, the most dei oled to 
his cause 

There was rcjoiring on the banks of the Thames as well 
as on the banks of the Isis, fur the I’arhameiit, if it had 
not gained a victory, could boast of a great delnerance 
But It had soon cause to own that the fight at Bdgchill had 
gone against it The rojal troops, unopposed, and daily 
incrc.^bmg in numbers, spread over the whole countr}, 
pillaging and destroying Banbury, Abingdon, Henley, 
and other towns on which the Parliament had relied, sur- 
rendered without striking a blow' The garrison of Reading, 
commanded by Henry Marlin, fled at the approach of a few 
squadrons , and Charles removed thither his head-quarters. 
The flashing sabres of Rupert’s dragoons were almost visible 
from the walls of Ixmdon. A panic jirevailed in the metro 
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polls, and coinmunicated itself even to the House of Peers, 
where motions of a pacific cliarattcr were received with 
acclamation But the Puritan leaders did not lose courage. 
Orders were sent to Essex to bring up ^iis army to the 
defence of the capital, and his speedy arrival restored con- 
fidence. A great meeting was held at the GuiRihall, on the 
8th of November; and two members of the Loner Tlouse, 
Ixird Brock and Sir Henry Vane, addressed it. Their 
gcncml, s.iid I.ord Brock, had won the greatest victory that 
was ever seen He had killed two tlioiisand^pf the enemy, 
and had lost but a hundred of his men , not a liimdred, 
indeed, unless they counted the women, childicn, carters, 
and dogs slaiiglitcred by the Roj'.ilists, which might bring 
the total up to two hundred Then general, he continued, 
would march again on the morrow He would achieve moic 
th.an he liad yet aclnevod , aye, and all for t/icm / For him- 
self, he had nothing to fear, he was a fice man, agcnllcnnu, 
a great noble, and could go where he pleased It w as for their 
sake he would take the field, and, therefore, when they heard 
the tuck of drum, he implored them not to say “ We arc not 
of the nuhti.s,” or make any other e.vcusc , but to “ inarch 
tliuckly, and fight bravely, and to-morrow will be the day of 
your deliverance " A loud shout of approval rang through 
the hall though the timid were still far from being re.assured 
Charles, whose adherents in the City kept him informed of 
all that transpired, continued his advance, until he arrived 
at Colnbrook, within fifteen miles of London The Parlia- 
ment, in great confusion, despatched bir Peter Killigrcw 
to negotiate an annistice, but on reaching Brentford, he 
found that hostilities h.ad been commenced The king, 
swiftly pressing forward, had delivered a sudden attack on 
Hollco’s regiment, in the hope of crushing it easily, and 
breaking at once into the city But his onset was withstood 
with a steadiness which gave Hampden and Lord Brock 
time to conic to Hollcs’s assistance, and the three regiments 
for several hours resisted, like a wall, tlic shock of the king’s 
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repeated assaults. London heard the firing without knowing 
the cause. Essex, who was present at a debate in the 
Lords House, hastily mounted Ins horse, and galloped 
nw.iy to the sc0nc of action, but, before his arrival, the 
fight was at an end Hampden and Holies, after suffering 
licavily, had been compelled to fall back in great disorder, 
and the king was in possession of Brentford (November r 2th), 
At these tidings thc«hcart of London regained its old 
courage The train-bands sprang into their ranks with eager 
readiness, and under the command of Skippon, a veteran 
officer wlio had served on the Continent, marched r.ipidly 
to Tumham Green. “ Come, my brave boys,” said he, as 
he pl.iccd himself at their head, “come, my biavc boys, 
let us pray heartily and light heartily , remember the c.iusc 
IS for God, and for the defence of yourselves, your wives, 
and children Let us fight heartily, and God will bless us " 
Throughout that day and the ensuing night these citi^cn- 
soldiers streamed out of London to take their place in the 
Parliament’s army, and on the morrow (November 14th), 
Essex, in the presence of most of the members of the two 
Houses, and of a dense crowd of excited spectatots, re- 
viewed four-aiid-twenty thousand men in battle array on 
Turnham Green, within a mile of the Rojalist outposts 
Hampden, .ind men of the s-ame stuff, would fain have 
h.ad Essc.x advance at once to the assault, and profit by the 
enthusiasm of his volunteers , but Essex, bred in the old 
school of warfare, set little value upon undisciplined courage, 
and was satisfied with holding his ground He w.as not 
without excuse fur his caution In the comse of the day, 
on a movement among the royal forces being discernible, 
two or thiec hundred spectators, who had come from 
I.undon on horseback, suddenly turned then horses’ heads, 
and galloped Ixatk towards the city, an incident which 
threw the Parliamentary ranks into disorder, so that many 
seemed disposed to abandon their colouis, and the officers 
had some difficulty in restoring confidence. Essex, there* 
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fore, remained on llie defensive, while Charles, havnif; 
missed his chance, and finding himself in want of ainmu- 
nition, slowly retreated to Reading, and afterwards to 
Oxford, where he took up lus winter quarters * 

So far, on the whole, the war had gone in favour of the 
king Strongly posted at Oxford, he commanded all the 
midland counties , while the Earl of Newcast'e, by a suc- 
cessful march upon York, had scepred him the prciiondi-r- 
ance m the north In Eebruary, 1643, the queen rctiiincd 
from the Continent with a large siiiqily of arms raid ainmu- 
nilion, and the R.O)alisls were encouraged ‘o push their 
advance into the eastern counties, where the cause of tl.e 
I’arliamcnt had been eagerly espoused The ])Oi)iilar 
leaders rec ogmsed the extent of the danger, and eiideaxoured 
to rope with it by i edoubled entrg> '1 liej fortified London, 
raised new levies, and imposed a lax of two millions a >ear 
on the districts which still acknowledged their authoril) 
lint their great dilhculty lay in the inferior ciuality of tin ir 
soldiers, who were clearly unable to meet the king’s troops 
on an eijual field, and in their want ot a {reat military 
genius, able to compreh. nd and piovide lor the novel 
conditions under which the war must iiecessarilj be waged 
The want and the dilliculty were both, however, to be 
suiiiilied by one man. Among the members of I’arliaiiient 
on the popular side, w ho had been foremost m the great 
st'iiggle, was a certain burgess of llunliiigdon, named 
Oliver Cromwell. Of good farailyf and moderate est.itc, 
he had acquired considerable influcnee among his neigh- 
bours by his force of character, his love of justice, and his 
sincere piety These qu.alities had distinguished him in all 
he had said and done in the House of Commons , and men 
who had watched him closel), including Ins cousin 1 lampdeii, 
detected in him a strength and grasp of intellect, a resolute 
will, and a practic.al sagacity, which were fitted for the 

• X\ lull Ii)i k, pp fij, 63 

t " lie liiiili i ^eiitli 111.111," lie sai I ofliinisi ll to Ins rnli.mn iil, in 
"ncitlier ,iiiy coiiiide-nible lieijilit, iiur )el 111 ubsLiiun ' 
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liighest iilaccs and the most difficult conjunctures At the 
close of the first jear of the war his shrend common sense 
applied Itself to the weak jioints in the Parliament's army. 

“ Your tro()i)s,”*e said to Hampden, “ arc most of tliem 
old decayed scrvmg-mcn, and tapsters, and such kind of 
fellow s,” w'Uile the king's are “gentlemen’s sons, younger 
sons, and persons of ciualily Do you think,” he continued, 

“ tliat the sjiirits of sucl^base and mean fellows will ever be 
able to encounter gentlemen, that have honour and counge 
and resolution in them ? You must get men of sjurit, and 
take It not ilPwhal I say — I know >ou will not — of a spirit 
that IS likely to go on as far as gentlemen will go , or cNe 
you will be beaten still ” Hampden doubted the practn a- 
bihty of his cousin’s idea, but Cromwell proceeded to act 
upon It To the spirit of loyalt) that ga\e siit Ii cohesion 
and sle. id fastness to tlie myal army, he oiiposed the spii.t 
(it piety He* < ollcc ted and etiuipiiod a troop of men whose 
li\cs and ehaiaelers would bear the closest c\tmination, 
wlio believed in God and in their cause*, and wl o v ere willing 
to submit to the slut test disciiiline “I have a lo\el> 
eoiniiany,” he said , “ you would rcsjiett them did you know 
them ” 'Hus lovely tomiwny became the nucleus of those 
famous iinconijueied and untoncjiierablc *‘ Ironsides," who 
rolled bac'k the tide of balilc at M irsion Moor and Xaseby, 
and crushed the last liojics ol the Stuart on the field of 
Wore ester. 

Negotiations, in winch neither party was sincere', occu- 
pied the w inter. In the siiring 1 ord Lssc\, w iih Ins army 
recruited and newly ccpiijiped, received ordeis to march 
upon Oxford. Hut he still shiank fioin any dec isiie action 
( \pril, 1643), and contented himself with recovering 
Reading llis heart was not in ihe vv.ar, and he knew, 
moreover, that he was not popular In the nortli lairfax 
(with his father), desiiite the numciieil superioritv of Lord 
Newcastle, was winning a great reputation by the bold- 
ness and activ ity of his movements. At the head ol the 
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ronfederalcd eastern counties, which had raised an army for 
their own defence. Lord Mandicsler elfertually stayed the 
Koj'alist advance, and frequently struck a successful blow in 
the centre and the north In co-opeilltion with him, 
Cromwell, who uas daily acquiring a wider fame, reiidea'd 
inestimable service to the Parliament by cxiieditiniis c(|iiaI 1 y 
bold in design and successful in execution. In tlie south 
and west a scries ot victorious engagements and seven towns 
taken in tliicc months had procured foi Sir IVilham Waller 
the surname of “William the Conqueior.” It w’as Essex 
alone who did nothing, and loud iiiurmurs aiose at his 
timidity or his mcajiaaty lie clung stolidly to his en- 
campment round Hull, though disease ihiiined the ranks, 
and inaction dashed the spints, of liis ai my 

In the month of June a heavy blow liefell the popular 
cause Prince Kupert s.allicd from Oxford to beat up the 
I’arliamcnt’s army m the ncigbboiirliood of 'rhamc On 
the afternoon of Saluiday, the 17th, he sti/ed die budge at 
Chisclhampton, and posting there a body oi ’ufantry to 
guard his communications, flung his rccldcss ,i)>->oiuei' into 
the midst of Essex’s straggling battalions, a.id fell n '•iic- 
ccssioii on tlic jiosts at Posicorabe and at Chinnoi kill- 
ing some fifty men, captunng two Iiundrcd, and setting 
lire to the v'lllagc; lie had designed to adranre to 
Wycombe, but as the sun had risen, and the Parliament’s 
troops wcic all on the alert, he began to retreat through 
Tetsworth, hotly pursued by Hampden, who strove to cut 
him off from Chisclhampton Bridge On Chalgrove Field,* 
a bioad open space, partly planted with corn, the Puritan 
leader hurled his handful of troopers against Rupert’s 
cavalry, hoping by successive charges to delay him until 
Essex could come up But the Pimcc cnlcrlamed them so 
roughly, says Clarendon, that though ihcir fronts chaigcd 

* " lo II iin]jilcii," S.IV . Ml (liciii, "till. sjKit u is i im inurilil' uiil , 
it nablliLrc, if wc tiiist a Ko} ili t IqiLnd, tint ' lie first iiiiiblciul .mil iIium* 
up mcn-mntms tu rebel ajjainst the king"'— .Sif ( laksnuon (ulit 
Oxfoid), p 396. 
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very bravely and obstinately, consisting of many of their 
best ofiliei' fhey broke and fled, and Ruiicrt ic-cnlcred 
Oxford 111 iriumyili. The skirmish itself \ias unimportant, 
but in the last clKtrj'c Hampden was struck in tlie shoiildcr 
by a shot, which disabled his sword-arm. With his head 
hanging dowi, and resting his hands upon the neck of hia 
hoise, he rode off the field slowly before the action was 
done, “ wliirh," says an c]te-witncss, “ he never used to do ”* 
first he turned towards Pyrton, in tlic church of which leafy 
village lie had wedded his loved and loving wife, with the 
view, perhaps* of seeking lus own house at Hampden, but 
failin'; 1" ' 1 rut) of Ro}alists he stiuck to the \ est, 

and .1 . , jci.irg \ itli loss of blood, rode into Ihainc, 

At fust the surgeons held out hopes of Irs iccovery, but his 
condition hourly grew 11101 e critual, and after lingeiing for 
SIX da) s he expired on the 2 isl of J une Si;,’iiiig, “ O Lord, 

save my counli) ' 0 Loid, be nicrcifiil to ” he passed 

away unto his lest, and the nation knew that it was pooicr 
by the loss of one trac man With mufiled standards and 
arms rovened, his “ Greeiieoats ” boie his bod) ll’iough 
the green lanes and lieecheii shadows to the quiet vd'.a^'e 
ehiireli, where the dust ot lus ancestors reposed Sobluii^' 
aloud, and groaning bitterh, they deposited it 111 iti gi ne 
“Never were lieaid such piteous cries at the dexatli 01 one 
man as at Master Ilaiiipdcii’s ” “ With him, indeed,’ sa)s 
a recent historian, “ all seemed lost But bitter as w ere 
their tears, a noble faith lifted these Puritans out of despair 
As tliey bore him to his grave they sang, in the words of 
the 90th Psalm, how fleeting in the sight of the Divine 
Eternity is the life of man But as they turned away the 
)Ct nobler words of the jgrd Psalm broke 'rom their Iqis, 
as they prayed that the God who had siiiittcn them would 
send out anew Ills light and His tiuth, tliat they might 
lead them and bring them to Ills holy will. *Wh\ art 
thou cast down, O my soul, and why ail thou so disquieted 
• CUixudon, p 393 
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ivilhin me? Hope in God, for I shall }Ct jiraisc Him, 
which IS the help of my countcnanrc and mj God ” ” 

In London, and in most parts of the kingdom, the death 
of Hampden was mourned as a national niAfortuiic Never 
did popular leader inspire a (leoplc with so thorough a 
trust Whoever belonged to the national party^ it iiiatlercd 
not what were his motives, relied upon Hampden for the 
realisation of his hopes, llic inpst moderate believed in 
Ins sagacity, the most zealous in his patriotic devotion, the 
most honest in his ujinghtness, the most crafty in his 
ability Prudent and reserved, while boli^ to encounter 
cvciy danger, he had gnen no oriasion to the voice of 
slander he still ])osscsscd all hearts at the moment that he 
was suddenly withdrawn from Ihcir affectionate confidence 
Happy m his death as in his life, he was removed from the 
stage while his fame was still unblemished, while his 
patriotism was still unsullied by any touch of self-interest 
Fortune rescued I is virtue, perhaps, as well as his glory, 
from those rocks and quicksands among which the stormy 
currents of great revolutions too often wreck their noblest 
favourites 

With Hampden's death the cause of the Parliament, for 
which he had stiivcn and suniicil, seemed to undergo a 
fatal eclqise. Ivssex, deprived of his boldest counsellor, 
fell bai k u])on Uxbridge , the city of JJnstol, the caiutal of 
the west, was tamely surrendered to the Royalists The 
western counties, Devonshire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and 
Dorsetshire, vv ere ov errun by the rov al troops Sue h a sei les 
of disasters could not be without a painful eflect upon Par- 
liament. Bitter dissensions broke out in the Commons , 
the I.ords debated proposals for peace, and a peace party 
again sprang up in the metropolis Six of the ]ieers who 
had remained at Westminster fled to the camj) at Oxford 
and gave in tlicir submission to the king In this hour of 
darkness Pyni jircserved his sciene courage and unshaken 
intrepidity , his cloipience and energy restored union where 
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dibcoul had prevailed, and communicated a new and vigoroni 
impulse to the cflorts of his iiarty It was tune, for each 
day brought intelligence of some new disaster. r<iirfa\ was 
beaten at Ather^n Moor (June 30th), I,ord Uilloiighby 
could no longer defend l^ncolnshirc against the forces of 
the Karl o^ Newcastle , while, in the west, Sir William 
AV’aller was repulsed at Lansdown, near Hath, on the 5th of 
July, and at Roundway Down, in W iltshire, on the 13th, 
flushed with success the Kojahsts laid siege to Gloticcs cr, 
the capture of which would hate left them without an enemy 
111 their rear. Ad have brought the war, niajhap, to an abrupt 
termination Rut at the instigation of Pj m, Essex marched 
to Its iclicf, arriving under its wallsjust as its heroic defenders 
were reduced to their last barrel of gunpowder, Charles 
was forced to break up the siege (September fith), and for 
the second time missed his chance He never had another. 

After reliev ing Cdouccstcr, 1 * sse\ again fell back to resume 
Ins protection of the capital On the march he recovered 
Cirencester, and beat back with considerable vigour some 
skirmishing attacks of Prince Rupert’s cav.ilry he 
approached Newbury (beptember iplh), he discovered that 
the king’s army had got before him, occiipving the town 
and surrounding height-', and comidetely blocking up the 
road to London 'J'hrowmg aside his hahiiinl hesitancy, 
I ssc\, at dawn of dav, led his advanced guard to the onset, 
•md after a sharp fight gained possession of the iirincipal 
hill. 'I'lic other Roy ahst positions vv ere succ essiv cly assailed, 
and the battle swept all along the line It was observed 
tliat the London tram-bands fought with conspicuous 
courage, twice repulsing, at push of pike, Ruiicrt’s fiery 
swordsmen. 'Ihe Parliament’s generals, ]',sse\, bkippon, 
Stapleton, exposed themselves as fearlessly as the humblest 
private , the very sutlers and hanilicraltsmcn who followed 
in the wake of the army sci/cd upon any weapon within 
reach, and took their places in the ranks. 'I hroughout the 
dull Scplcmljer d.iy the valley rang with tlic clash of arms 
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and the peal of artillery. When night came both armies 
orciipicd their original positions, but the Rovalists had lost 
heavily , and, dispirited by Hie indecisive character of the 
engagement, they withdrew under rover tA the darkness 
They liad to mourn the deaths oi J^rd Sunderland, a young 
nobleman of high piomisc, of I.ord Caerna^on, an ad- 
mirable officer and' disciplinarian , and, abo\^ all, of Lord 
Falkland, whose name was a tower of* strength to bis party 
To him, at least, death was welcome lie was weary of the 
war he had learned to disapprove of many of the king’s 
actions, and to suspect the motives of inanf of the king’s 
friends In neither camp could his large and liberal mind 
have been w'hollyat rest If his political tendLiuics earned 
bun towards the rarbamcnl,his sjmpalhics diew bun towards 
the king, while his ci lightened views went far beyond both. 
Hence, his intural cheerfulness and vivacity grew clouded, 
and “ a kind of sadness and dejection of spirit stole uiion 
him ” whif h was foreign to his naturally bright and cheerful 
temperament Sitting among his fiionds, ho would often 
break his silence by uttering “with a shrill and sad accent,” 
the word “ I’cacc ' peace'” and would passionately protest 
tlmt “the very agony of the war," and the thought of the 
calaiiiiiies and desolation it had brought ujion the kingdom, 
took his sleep fiom him and would shortly break his heart. 
Some of the reckless troopers around him having converted 
his yearning after peace into a reflection ujion his jicrsonnl 
courage, he exposed himself unnecessarily m every action 
At Newbury lie pheed himself in the first rank of the 
Lord BjTon’s regiment In the aclvantc he received a 
musket-shot in the lower p.'irt of the stomach, and fell from 
his horse mortally wounded llis body, next morning, was 
found among a licaj) of slain " Thus fell that incomjiarablo 
young man, in the four-and-thirlicth year of his age, having 
so much despatched the business of life, that the oldest 
rarely attain to that immense knowledge, and the youngest 
enter not into the w’orld with more innocence , whosoever 
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leads sucli a life, needs not care upon how short a warning' 
It be taken from him ” 

Kssex led his army hack to liOndon, whee he was 
welcomed with %rciy possible demnnstiation of alTection 
and icvcrence, and publw and solemn thanksgiving Vuis 
appointed {<)p his victory Without doubt, comments 
Clarendon, the action was performed by him with incom- 
parablc conduct and courage, and it may well be reckoned 
“among the most soldierly actions of this unhappy war ’ 
He had accomplished all he undertook, ILiving rclicv cd 
Gloucester, hS next care was to retire with his army to 
I,ondon^ and this, considering the length of tlie way, and 
the diflficuUics he had to contend wnth, he did w ith less loss 
than could have been cspcctcd. On the other hand, the 
king was nut without justificalion when he, too, claimed a 
victor)' He had pursued and overtaken his enemy, and 
compelled him to fight , he gained the spoil of that field, 
followed up the enemy the ne\l ilay after the bittlc, and, 
witli no loss to himsclf, inflicted considciablc damage He 
fixed a garrison again at Reading, and thereby straitened 
their quaileri as much as they were straitened m the hc„'n- 
ning of the )ear, hi'' own being ciilaigcd b> the almost 
entire comiucst of the west, and his aimy much stronger, in 
hoisc and foot, than when he took tlie field “ On which 
side soever the marks and public ensigns of victory ap[)cared 
most conspicuous, cci tain it is that, according to the unequal 
fate that atlendei all skirmishes and conflicts w ith such an 
adversary, the loss on the king’s side was in weight mucli 
more considerable and penetrating , fov whilst some obscure, 
iinhcard-of colonel or ollkcr was missing on the eiiein)'s 
side, and sonic citi/cn’s wife bewailed the loss of her 
husband, there were, on the other, above twenty ofilccis of 
the field, and pcrioiis of honom and public name, slam 
uiion the place, and more of the sime quality hurt ” 

The battle of Newbiuy proved the turmiig-point of the 
war It marked the /emth of Chailes’s fortunes, wliuh 
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lIicncL'forth began to decline^ for, perceiving that the 
struggle was more unciiual than he had anticipated, P)iii 
now resolved to avail himself of the aid which Scotland was 
well disposed to give The terms were IukI, and he did nut 
accede to them w ithuut reluctance Tlie chief was, that I'.ng- 
land should become, as Scotland had become, Presbyterian. 
Pym was a member of the Isnglish Church, with no dislike 
to bishops when they did not interfere in secular affairs, and 
he had steadily withstood the abolition of Episcopacy Ihit 
events moved faster than his will The bishops and the 
Episcopal (lergy had coiiiniitted themsclveS to the king’s 
fortunes, and a new form of church government seemed 
indis])..nsablc P>m began to see that that form might as 
well be Presb}terian as any other, and when the I’arlia- 
ment’s cause was apparently in the death-agony, he des- 
patched Sir Henry Vane to conclude negotiations with the 
bcotcli. Their iirogrcss was rapid, for each side had need 
of the other , and on the 25th of September, in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster, the Commons, witli uiiliftcd 
hands, swore to observe the Solemn I^eaguc and Coicnant, 
by which they were pledged to bring the Churches of tiod 
in the three kingdoms ‘ to the neaicst conjunction and 
uniformity in religion, c onfession of faith, form of church 
government, direction for worship, and catechising , that 
we, and our posterity after us, may as brctliren h\e in f.utli 
and love, and the Lord may delight to live in the midst of 
us ” After undertaking to extirpate Popcri , jirdacy, siiiier- 
stition, and schism, and to preserve the rights and jirivi- 
leges of tlic Parliament, and the liberties of the kingdom, 
the signers declared it to be their “ true, unfeigned purpose, 
desire, and endeavour, both 111 public and private, in all 
duties they owed to Cod and man, to amend their lives, 
and each to go before another in the example of a real 
reformation ” 

In accord with the ecclesiastical revolution thus com- 
pleted, the extirpation was ordered in every cathedral and 
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chuTch throughout the country of the higher forms of worship, 
as well as of “ superstitions, images, crucifixes, and altars,” 
of ancient memorials and emblems, and of windows “ richly 
dight ” which fdt ages had shed a “ dim religious light ” on 
sculptured stone and marble monument. Happily, from 
various causes, the destruction was not so complete as the 
more fanatical scctancs desired , and though crucifixes, rood 
screens, and altars were very generally done away with, the 
art and architecture of the past escaped with little injury. 

The conclusion of the league with Scotland was Pjni’s 
last work. Exhausted by his long anxiety and arduous 
labour, he died on the 8th of December, without seeing the 
reaping of the harvest of which he, more abundantly than 
any of his contemporaries, had sow n the seed He has been 
justly described as one of the greatest members of P.'irlia- 
ment England has ever known , his command of the House 
was consummate, and to a wonderful faculty for guiding and 
rontrolling men he added an almost unerring political forc- 
siglit, a great sagacity for business, a dauntless courage, and 
an inexhaustible cnergj , Though it fell to his lot to direct 
a revolution, he was eminently conscrsatixc in temperament, 
and in c\ery crisis was anxious to appe.al to precedent and 
tradition, rcsjiecting the past, and endeavouring alwajs to 
link the present on to it * 

* " 1 irni, patient, and skiKnl, dixtcrous in pursuit of an Piirmi . rr|H ill\ 
.dill- in dirpainfi a dulntc or an inlnguc, in fomenting the nnqir of tl i 
people, HI iiilibting or rctniiiini; the services of gn.-it nobles of dcicluptd 
iiitciitioiis , the mdi.fatignblc imiulKr of the majorit) of the Pirlkinuiit s 
coiimiittees, the ordin.trv supporter of decisiie inc.'isiires, .nlnus rcndi to 
undertake the most irunlid -mil foimidablc functions , indifferent, hmill) , to 
toil, diSiippointnicnts, future glon, nnd pi icing .-ill his ambition in the 
success of njs part^ Death sated him, as it sand llmipden, the tiiib,ir- 
mssincnt of recanting his opinions (di/aisir) or contr'idu.ting his 

career tar from n.iiiriiibtriiig sonic stmptoms of lie-intioii, iihieli iii liis 
best days the VLteran leader of the national n'form had belraMil, the mi n 
who Men. piepiriiig to convert it into a laiuliitioii, Croiimell, \ me, 
Hasting, iicrc the first to hasten to loail Ins numon mill honours r\ni s 
body lay in slate fur SLtentl diis. citlur to salisb the wishes of the {Xople 
who pressi'd m crowds to see it, or to inntruhit the i iliimny imintnl bv 
lliL Roi ili->ls, tint he hid dud of III. WiVl'/i. ^i, u A loiiiiii lUe 
W. 1 S orikiid to iiniiiiu into the Luiulifuii of In, lurluue, .iiul to .uiuiiiitci d 
the treciiuii of a luuminicut in \\Lyniii.lLr ALbiy, '11.0 whule llou.e 

K 
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Fym’s administrative ability and his energy in organisa- 
tion was strikingly illustrated by the extent of the military 
resources \nth which the Farliamcnt opened the campaign 
of 1644 To co-operate with the Scotch arny of twenty-one 
thousand men, under Lord Leven, whicli crossed the border 
in January, Essex had a force of ten thousand fiire hundred, 
Wdlcr of five thousand one hundred. Lord Mapchcstcr of 
fourteen thousand, and Fairfax of between five and six thou- 
sand. Inall the Parliament controlled, and partly supported,* 
iipivards of thirty-five thousand fighting men. The general 
direction of the war, after Pym's death, wa^ vested m a 
“Committee of the Two Kingdoms," which, on the wholc,did 
its work efKucntly A new spint of resolution and cntcriinsc 
marked the military oiierations, which began on the 25th of 
January, with Fairfax’s defeat of the Irish auxiliaries brought 
over by the Karl of Ormond, at Nantwich Flushed with 
victory, this able and active soldier marched hack to York, 
where he ciTccted a junction with the army under Lord Man- 
chester, of which Oliver Cromwell was the true heart and 
brain , and the united force undertook the siege of York, 
left uncovered by Newcastle’s marrh northward to intercept 
the Scotch. The Royalist gcncial retiaccd liis steps, but 
found himself too weak to relieve tlic northern capital, and 
equally unable to prevent I^rd Leven from joining the 
besiegers. Meanwhile, Sir William IValler came up from 
the west to strengthen Ixird Essex, who thereupon advanced 
against Oxford. These vvcll-conceivcd and wcll-cxccutcd 
movements completely changed the asjicct of the war, 

atlrndLiI Ins Tuni.r'il , oiicl, a few diys iiftcTH iids, tiiuleiluuk tin' ]>imiii nt 
uf Ins debts, wIikIi liid ill been tontriUi<l, it is eml, in tlie sir\iei uf Ins 
Liiuntry, .and .imininted to a toUil of ^10,000 - (ii'i/oi, i/t At 

Kttiiliilitm d' u 5?, i;^ " \ ( oiistn ilin by nili'ii’, iiid 

instinctively opposi il to the ri.ei.|itioii of new .iiid tin'icLiistoincd iili. is, In. 
was the scry nun to head a rcvolntion.iry iiiovcnient of wliiLh tin. objist 
was to preserve as much as prissibh' of tin LXistiii'; system in Chuieh and 
State' — S K GAKDiNbK, 'Ike Putdan KnvlHhoH.'p 133 

* 1 he Lasicm Associated Counties (Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Hercfonl, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln) defrayed the cost of Manche.tors 
army and the four Southern Counties (Kent, Surr^, Sussex, Hamii- 
durc) that of Sir William Waller. 
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rcduring Charles to act upon the defensive. The two chief 
Royalist centres, York and Oxford, and the two main Royalist 
armies, the king’s and Newcastle’s, were simultaneously 
attacked by the generals of the Parliament. 

Towards the end of May the investment of Oxford was 
almost comjglctc. The royal troops had been driven out of 
their advanced positions, and compelled to fall back under 
the walls of the city , and Charles looked around in vain for 
cflectual assistance Td succour Newcastle he had des- 
patched Prince Rupert, who, gathering up recruits on the* 
Welsh bordcr^rcheved Newark and Ixithom House, crossed 
the Lancashire hills, and slipped, unperccivcd, through the* 
armies of Leven and Fairfax, into York. Pnnee Maurice 
was laying siege to Lyme, and Lord Hopton was occupying 
Bristol. The king’s position seemed desperate. A reinforce- 
ment of eight thousand London tram-bands enabled Essex to 
complete the blockade of Oxford , and some of Charles’s 
counsellors, recognising the full extent of the peril, adv iscd 
liiiii to surrender in person to the earl. The king haughtily 
replied that possibly he might be found m the hands of the 
Earl of Essex, but he would be dead fir:>t hleanwhilc, a 
rumour reached London that he had formed a design 
of making his way thither, or of putting himself under the 
carl’s protection, and the* rumour led to an animated corre- 
spondence between the Parliament and its general. It was 
soon seen, however, that the king had resolved on iieithei 
alternative. About nine o’clock on Monday evening, the 
3rd of June, leaving the Duke of York behind him, he glided 
out of the beleaguered city on the north, and aLcuinpanied 
by the Prince of Wales, and escorted by a body of horse 
and foot, crossed between the armies of l''.ssex and Waller, 
and without draw ing bridle rode on to Burford, w hence, after 
a few hours’ rest, he marched to Burton, and so into the west. 

This daring achievement broke up the plans of the Par- 
hamentaiy generals They Iiad no longer any motive for 
prosecuting the siege of Oxford, nor had they any common 

K 2 
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object The king at liberty would soon be formidable again, 
and It was indispensably necessary to prevent him from joining 
Prince Rupert Essex called a council of war, and proposed 
that while he proceeded southward to r^se the siege of 
Lyme, and restore the supremacy of the Parliament in 
Devonshire and Cornwall, Waller, between wh6m and him- 
self no cordial feeling existed, should march in pursuit of the 
king Waller objected The command in that quarter, he 
said, had been assigned to him by the Committee of thdTuo 
Kingdoms; but as the council sided with the carl, he obey d, 
though not without addressing to the CommiKce a letter of 
bitter complaint. The Committee, olTcnded by the carl’s 
contempt of its orders, referred the matter to the House of 
Commons, who ordered Essex to retrace his steps and resume 
the pursuit of the king, while Waller advanced into the west, 
as had been onginvilly intended The carl, however, declared 
that such orders were contrary to military discipline and 
reason, and coolly continued his march 

As soon as Charles, to whose military taincity jiislirc 
lias hardly been done, rcceiscd information that the Parha- 
incnl’s generals had separated, and that he was being fullon ed 
by Waller alone, he boldly returned to Oxford, seventeen 
days after he had escaped from it, took up the command of 
his army, and assumed the offensive, while Waller was vainly 
searching for him among the hills and vales of Worcestershire. 
The latter, in his turn, on being ajiprised of the king’s move- 
ments, retraced his steps for the purjiose of covering London , 
and, having received reinforcements, prepared to hurl him- 
self against the royal army. The collision took place at 
Cropredy Bridge, on the Cherwell (June 29th). Observing 
that the main body of the Royalists was separated from tlic 
rear by a considerable interval. Waller resolved to throw 
himself between them, with a force of one thousand loot, 
one thousand five hundred horse, and eleven guns, while he 
sent a dclai Innciit of one lliuiis.iiid horse to ford the 
Chcrncll a mile below the bridge, and, wheeling round, to 
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expose the royal rear to a double attack. His intention, 
however, was divined by the Earl of Cleveland, who was 
leading the Ro^lists, and with great promptitude attacked 
and repulsed the detachment that had crossed the river. 
The king, halting his main body, rapidly reinforced the 
Earl, who was soon engaged with the remainder of Wallet's 
force The contest was furiously fought out, and gradually 
drew into it both armies. Charles rccrossed the river, and 
bunging his whole strength to bear upon Waller, forced 
him, after a %allant resistance, to fall back to the high 
ground between Hanw'ell and Cropredy, whence, with his 
army reduced by onc-Iialf, he retreated towards Warwick, 
greatly dispirited 

Success developed in Chailcs a dating and a decision 
he had never before shown Having clTectually crippled 
IVallcr, he resolved on a rapid march into the west in pur- 
suit of Essex, hoping thus to destroy in succession the two 
armies which had but recently held him almost a ])iisoncr 
in Oxford Essex, meanwhile, had appeared under the walls 
of Exeter, and greatly terrified the queen, who, but a few 
days before, had been delivered there of a daughter (June 
16th) * Two da}s after the victorious fight on the Cheiwell, 
the king set liis army in motion , and at the same time, 
with a view of satisfying the people, rather than from any 
sincere desire for peace, he addressed from Evesham (July 
4th) a message to the two Houses, in which, while carefully 
refraining from giving them the name of Parliament, he 
ni.idc the most pacific protests, and ofTered to reopen 
negotiations. 

But while he marched onward, full of c.xultatioii, and 
before his message could reach London, his cause sustained 
a mortal blow The f.ice of affairs underwent a complete 
change. The defeat of Waller ceased to be aught else than 
an unimportant accident, for the Parliament le.arned with 
joy and gratitude that, almost within sight of York, it; 

* ClarcnUon, p 490 , Kiislmorth, ii 656 
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generals had guned a brilliant and decisive victory ; that 
the northern capital was on the point of surrendenng , and 
that, in ciTect, the Royalist party beyond the Trent was 
annihilated.* Few battles, indeed, have exercised a greater 
influence on the fortunes of a nation than that, of Morston 
Moor (July 2nd, 1644). 

On Friday, the 28th of June, the rarliamcnt’s generals, 
Lord Manchester and Sir Thomas Fairfax, 111 command of 
the armies before York, were apprised of the rapid adiancc 
of Prince Rupert, at the head of twenty thou^nd men On 
the 1st of July it was known tliat he had reached Knarcs- 
borough. The two generals then drew off their forces from 
before the city, and, moving westward, took up a position 
on the rising ground of Long Marslon hfoor, which stretched 
southward from the river Ouse for about si.\ miles " You 
will easily believe,” sajs Mr Simeon Ashe, the ]‘'arl of 
Manchester’s Puritan chaplain, “ that there was much joy 
and many manifestations thereof in the city upon removing 
of the forces which had so long begirt it , and truly many 
of our hearts were oppressed with heaviness, looking upon 
this providence as speaking divine displeasure against us ” 
Pnnee Rupert detected the desire of the Parliamentary 
generals to force on a battle before he could effect a junc- 
tion with the Marquis of Newcastle 13 y a skilful flank 
mardi he eluded their grasp, and, crossing the Ouse, placed 
it between them and himself. Then he planted his foot and 
artillery on the west side of the city, and, with two thousand 
horse seeking the cover afforded by the forest of Gaiter, or 
Casting, he held a conference with Newcastle Thu latter 
was of opinion that, having accomplished the relief of York, 
he should allow the Roundheads to retire unmolested, and 
then carry his army to the assistance of the king in the 
south. But such a course was too commonplace for Rupert’s 
daring temper. He insisted upon engaging the enemy, 
affirming that he had speaal orders from tlic king to that 
* GuUot, u. 5t. 
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effect Historians arc unable to agree as to the accuracy of 
tlie prince’s statement It is true that he had received a 
letter from Charles, dated the 14th of June, which contained 
the following passage ; “ If York be lost, I shall esteem my 
crown littTe less^ unless supported by your sudden march to 
me, and ai> miraculous conquest in the south, before the 
effects of their northern power can be felt here. But if 
York be relieved, and you beat the rebels’ army of both 
kingdoms which are before it, then (but otherwise not) I 
may possiblj^make a shift (upon tlie defensive), to spin out 
time until you come to assist me.”* Mr. Sanford concludes 
tliat Charles’s object was the relief of York, and that beyond 
any engagement necessary to accomplish that object, no 
other was enjoined upon the pnnee On the other hand, 
Eliot Waiburton contends that Rupert’s aggressive mo\c- 
ment was fully justified by the royal language. For our own 
part. It seems to us so ambiguous, that a reader might natu- 
rally construe it according to his bias , and there can be no 
doubt that a victory before York would have greatly helped 
the royal cause 

About nine o’clock on Tuesday morning, the and. Prince 
Rupert once more crossed the Ouse, and advanced towards 
his enemy with about five thousand horse and dragoons, 
leaving his infantry to follow more leisurely, and to unite 
with the Marquis of Newcastle's division. 

The Parliamentary generals, meanwhile, believing that 
Rupert would strike southwards, cut off their supplies, and 
ravage Lincolnshire and the Associated Counties with fire 
and sword, had determined to retire upon Tadcaster, and 
dispute with him the road. The retrograde movement was 
led by the Scots, who were followed by the English foot and 
artillery, while Fairfax and Cromwell, with 0 .tvid Leslie, a 
Scotcli officer of great experience, brought up the rear w'lth 
three thousand horse and dragoons The Scots Lad arrived 
within a mile of Tadcaster, and the main body had pushed 
* langatd, x, gja , Sir J. Eidyn's Memoirs, u, 87, 
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some three xailer beyond Marston, where Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, apprised of Rupert’s swift approach, sent to recall 
them. “ Hope of a battle,** says Mr. Ashe, “ moved oiir 
soldiers to return memly, which also administered comfort 
unto all who belonged to the army." But before the Parlia- 
ment’s battalions could come up in full strength, ttie Royalists 
had gained possession of the Moor, which gave them the 
advantage in position Their opponents, as they arrived, 
deployed along the south side o^ the Moor, and on tlie 
rising ground, then covered with tall crops of ripening corn. 
The heiglit of the grain, and the narrowness ^f the hedge- 
fenced fields, embarrassed the movements of tlic soldiers ; 
but, on the other hand, sun and wind w'ere in their favour. 

The leaders on both sides s]}cnt the earlier part of the 
day in disposing their forces. The Royalists extended over 
a line of about two miles in length, and numbered nearly 
twenty-three thousand men. Prince Rupert commanded on 
the right, with five thousand picked horse, drawn up in 
twelve divisions, and includmg his own famous troop of Life 
Guards. 1 he right centre consisted of Rupert’s regiment 
of foot, under O'Neill ; the left centre, of the Marquis of 
Newcastle’s gallant “Whitecoats,” a brigade of his own 
tenants and retainers, llic centre, wholly composed of 
infantry, was led by Newcastle and by Lieutenant-General 
James King (Lord Kythyn), a Scotch general of indifTerciit 
reputation. On the left were stationed four thousand horse, 
under the dissolute Goring, assisted by Sir Charles Lucas 
and Sir John Carey. In front of the whole array ran a 
ditch, behind which were posted twenty-five pieces of 
artillery, more particularly covering the wings. 

On the Parliament’s side, the left wing, which was flanked 
by the village of Tockwith, was composed of Prizell’s 
dragoons, Manchester’s regiment of horse, and Cromwell s 
famous troopers, supported by the elder Leslie, Pkirl of 
Leven, with three regiments of Scots. Close to the village 
of Long Marston lay the right wing, consisting of fixe 
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thousand cavalry, under Sir Thomas Fair&c; also of tlircc 
regiments of Scotch horse and Lord Fairfax’s Knglibh 
infantry, with two brigades of Scotch foot as a reserve. 
The middle centre was occupied by the Earl of I.evcn’s 
Scotch infafttry, under John Bailhe; the van was made up 
of four Scotc]^ regiments , while the left centre consisted of 
three infantry brigades, under the general command of 
Cromwell, with five thousand horse, which Cromwell led in 
person. In the rear was posted a reserve of Scotch and 
English infantry 'I he total strength of the Parliamentary 
army was aboiA twenty-five thousand men, extended along 
a line of a mile and a half. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon the cannon began to 
play “ Tlic first shot,” s.nys Slingsby, “ killed a son of Sir 
(iillicrt Houghton, that was a captain in the prince’s army, 
but this nas only a shouing of then teeth, for after four 
shots made, they gave over, and in Marston corn-fields fell 
to singing psalms.” Pra>crs were also rc.id to each of the 
Ro}.'ilist regiments by order of Prince Rupert.* tor some 
hours the tno armies, composed of men of the same race, 
speaking the same tongue, and appealing to the same glorious 
history, though unhappily separated by political and religious 
prejudices, stood ga/ing on each other. “ How goodly a 
sight,” exclaims Mr. Ashe, “was this to behold, when two 
mighty armies, each of which consisted of about twenty 
thousand horse and foot, did, with flying colours prepared 
for the battle, look each other m the face.” “ You cannot 
imagine,” s.ajs Puritan Vicars, “the courage, spirit, and 
resolution that was taken up on both sides, for we looked, 
and no doubt they also, upon this fight as the losing or 
gaining the garland. And consider the height of diflercncc 
of spirits, in their army the cream of all the Papists in 
England, and in ours a collection out of .ill the corners of 

* " RupLrt, that bloody plunderer, would, forsooth, to win religion, just 
hke a jinciiiig Machi.ivelli.in, have a suinon pnrti.hed before him ind liis 
.irniy Ills chaplain took his text out of Joshu.i xxii 32, Juliv 
VlCAKS, ychovah hn^laHii Kihiimbiandr of 164+ 
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England andSdbtland, of such as had the greatest antipathy 
to popery abd tyranny , these equally thirsting the extirpa- 
tion of each other. And now the sword must determine 
that which a hundred years’ policy and Qisput^ would not 
do.” It was during this interval, probably, that Fnnce 
Rupert inquired of a straggler who had been biken prisoner 
the names of the rarliamcntoiy generals. The man replied. 
“ General Leven, my Lord Fairfax, and Sir Thomas Fairfax.” 
“But is Cromwell there?” asked the Prince; and being 
answered in the afllrmativc he continued “Will they fight? 
if they will, they shall have lighting enough < ” The soldier 
was suffered to return to his own army, and to the council 
of generals he related all th.it had passed, concluding 
with the Prince’s grim assurance. “ Fighting enough ' ” 
exclaimed Cromwell, “and, if it please God, so shall 
hel” 

As the day waned, a violent storm burst over the open 
moor. “A sudden and mighty great storm of rain and 
hail, and terrible claps of thunder were heard and rain from 
the clouds, as if heaven had resolved,” says Vicars, “to 
sound the assault with a fierce alarm from above ” About 
seven o’clock, Rupert having posted a batteiy opposite the 
right wing of the Parliament’s army, Cromwell ordered up 
a couple of field-pieces in reply, with two regiments of foot 
to guard them. As these advanced, they were received with 
a heavy fire from the Royalist musketeers, who were posted 
ill the deep ditch that Imcd their front; and Valentine 
Walton, Cromwell’s nephew, and a promising young soldier, 
fell, mortally wounded. A general engagement followed. 
The Royalists, who wore neither scarf nor band, shouted, 
“God and the kmg 1” — the Roundi^eads, who carried a white 
paper or handkerchief in their hats, replied, “ God with us ' ” 
“ And now you might have seen the bravest sight in the 
world : ” Cromwell’s horse and foot moving down the hill 
“like so many thick clouds, m the bravest order,” says an eye- 
witness, “and with the greatest resolution that ever was seen,” 
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The Cavaliers on the right wing were preparing for a 
charge, when tlie stern Ironsides, sweeping round the ditch, 
broke in upon th^, and tore through their yielding ranks 
like a stornbwind through a forest Both sides fought with 
desperate courage The troopers, after dischargmg their 
pistols, flung them at each other’s heads, and then fcll-to 
with then swords. A bullet grazed Cromwell’s neck, as he 
rode in the hottest of thd fight, and his men grew alarmed 
lest he should be severely hurt, but blithely exclaiming, 
“ A miss IS as good as a mile < ” he galloped onward. The 
struggle was sharp, though short. Cromwell’s men were not 
to be denied, and dashed headlong through the royal cavalry, 
“ scattering them like a little dust ” About the Suiine tune, 
the rest of the Parliament’s horse swept before them Prince 
Rupert’s dragoons, who, tummg their horses' heads, fled by 
Wilstop Wood-side “ as fist and as thick as could be ” 
Dctachmg some squadrons in pursuit of the infantry, irho, 
disordered and dismayed, were retiring rapidly upon York, 
Cromwell, seconded by the younger Leslie, crashed against 
Newcastle’s foot. The Marquis, having made up his mind 
that no battle would be fought that day, had retired to his 
“coach," and was reposing peacefully, when “a great noise 
and thunder of shooting gave him notice of the armies 
being engaged. Whereupon he immediately put on his 
arms, and was no sooner got on horseback, but he bdield 
a dismal sight] the king’s nght wing being irretrievably 
broken.” 

But if success had aowned the eirurls of the left wing 
of the Parliament’s army, the prospects of the right were 
far from favourable. 'Po get at the enemy, they had to cross 
the ditch through the Harrow defile of Moor Lane, where 
not more tlian three or four soldiers could march abreast. 
It was lined on one side by a trench, on the other by a 
hedge, both of which afforded shelter to the Roytihst 
musketeers. Sir Thomas Fairfax’s horsemen suflered sev erdy 
in strugglmg through this hollow ] but, after crossing the 
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ditch, they nllied and rode forward with eager spirits. 
Their leader, Encouraging them with brave words, exhorted 
them to be memful to the “ common men," who, alas, were 
seduced, and knew not what they did , bill to sjparc neither 
Irish, nor bulT-'coats and feathers, for they w’cre the instru- 
ments of their miseries Part of the Royalist lift gave way, 
after a short contention, and w’cic pursued by Sir Thomas 
a good way towards York. Ihen* he returned to bring up 
the rest of his men, but found the battle lost on that side ; 
for the Royalists, obseiving that the foot regi|ncnts wavered, 
had assaulted them fiercely. A cry arose, “They nin in 
the rear i ” Whereupon the new levies, who had been m- 
judit lously posted in tlie van, wheeled about and retreated 
111 great disorder, w itli the royal troopers slashing m among 
them. “I must ever remember with thankfulness,” says 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, “ the goodness of God to us this day , 
for, on returning back, I got in among the enemy, who 
stood up and down the field in several bodies of horse So, 
taking the signal out of my hat, I passed through them for 
one of their own commanders, and got to ray I.ord of M.in- 
chester’s horse in the other wing, only with a cut m my 
( hcek, which was given me m the first charge, and a shot 
which my horse received In this chaigc many of my 
ofiicers and soldiers w'ere hurt and slam, as many as in the 
whole army besides, and there was scarcely any ofllcer but 
received a hurt ” 

The discomfiture of the right wing of the Parliament was 
completed by a brilliant charge of Gonng’s and Lucas’s 
dragoons, who afterwards fell upon the flank of the Scotch 
infantry m the centre. Here a doubtful struggle had long 
been maintained. The Scots had( cleared the ditch, and 
closely engaged the enemy’s centre, when Newcastle .'irrivcd 
on the field, and made haste to see “ m what postuie his new 
regiment of Whitcco.als w-as ” As he rode along, he fell in 
with a troop of gentlemen volunteers, who had formerly 
appointed him their captain, and he paused to address 
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them en gtand seigneur'. “Gentlemen,” he said, “you have 
done me the honour to choose me your capUijn, and now is 
the fittest time that I may do you service ; .wherefore, if 
you’ll follow me, l^hall lead you on the best I can, and show 
you the ways to your own honour.” Passing unhurt through 
two bodies of foot who were engaged with each other at less 
than forty yards distance, the Marquis and his horbcmen 
fell upon a Scotch regiment, and forced it to retire , the 
Man pus displaying the h*eroism of a paladin, and killing 
three men with his page’s half-broken sword, after he had 
shattered his awn. These mighty conquerors, however, 
. were at last held to bay by a resolute pikeman, w’ho, though 
charged by the Marquis two or three times, maintained his 
ground, until, overpowered by numbers, and bleeding from 
many wounds, he was cut down and despatched. 

Goring, T.ucas, and Urry, w>ith their dashing swordsmen, 
thundered in upon the Scotch centre, while Newcastle and 
1 iOrd Lj tliyn attacked it in front Their onset W’as irresistible. 
'1 hey burst at once into the very heart “of that fieri e and 
solemn host, scattering them like spray before some storm- 
driven ship, and plunging still onward to the front of their 
lescrve. One moment’s pause — one more wild shout and 
charge, and the life-guards were amongst them. No pause 
— no mercy — scarcely resistance was found amongst tliciii 
then. 'I'he whole mass, pursuers and pursued, swept iqi 
the hill — the thundering hoofs, the ringing armour, the 
maddening shouts, the quick, sharp, freiiuent shot, were 
scarcely heard ” Lord I .even in vain endeavoured to 
check the flight “ Though you run from your enemies,” 
he exclaimed, ‘ yet le.'ive not your general, though you fly 
from them, yet forsake not me Fairfax and Manchester 
vainly seconded his cilbrtions; the panic was complete. 
'I'liey were carried aw.iy in the rout , and reluctantly com- 
pelled to turn their horses’ licads fiom the lost field. Alter 
they had ridden a few bundled yards, Manchester and 
Fairfax, contiiving to disciig.ige tliciiisclvcs from the dis- 
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orderly crowd,* T^tiimed to share the brighter fortunes of 
Cromwell vjS^^slie ; but Leven, convinced that the day 
had gone against them, rode fast and far in the silence of 
the summer night, scarcely drawing bridle i<u •' he reached 
Wetherby, four-and-twen y >.iles distaui. * , 

The scene which the battic-fidd preseiiied at this crisis 
of the light IS described m the Ormonde Corfcsjiondcnce ‘ 
“ I could not meet the Prince,” the writer says, " until aftei 
the battle was joined, and in theriire, smoke, and confusion 
of the day I knew not for my soul whither to induie The 
runaways on both sides svere so many, bteithlcss, so 
speechless, so full of fears, that I sliould hdl have taken 
them fur men but for their motion, which still served them 
very well, not a man of them being able to give one * he kast 
hope nlicrc the Prince was to be found, both armies being 
minglcd,both horse and foot, no side keeping their own posts. 
In this terrible distraction did I scour the country, nere 
meeting with a shoal of Scots, crj'ing out, ‘ Wae’s us ' we’re 
a’ undone ' ’ and so full of lamenUilions and mourning, as if 
then day of doom had o\ertakon them, and fioi>' i.hicli ilu.) 
knew not whithef to lly And anon I nn,. ri a i.iggcd 
troop, reduced to four and the cornet , by-and-by, a hlllc 
foot olTiccr, without a hat, band, 01 indeed anything but fe'et, 
and so much tongue as would serve to inquire the w'ay to 
the next garrisons, wliieli, to s.iy truth, weic well fi.' 1 with 
stragglers on both sides within a few hours, though they Lay 
distant from the place of fight twenty or thirty miles ” 

Ihit just as the battle seemed hopelessly lost to the Par- 
liniiicnt, Cromwell, who had cleared tin red field of kiijieil’s 
division and captured his guns and ainuniiiitiun, rlieikccl 
hib “Ironsides” m the-ir fierce oireer, .\ncl brought them 
bai k to the scene of dispute. Qnckly dist erning the st.itc 

* " M.iny flerl without stnkm" a blow, .nnd niiilliliirics of proidc 1 1 it 
were spcLtators mn away in sudi fair, as iLiuntccI the soldiers still nion , 
some of the horse never looking Ixick till they got as far as Ijncoln, sonic 
others towards Hull, nnd others to Halifax and Wakcncld, pursued by the 
enemy's horse for nearly ten miles from the nclil , By this means the news 
of a Roy.iIist victoiy was spread over a great part of Iui|lan^'' 
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CROMWELLS DECISIVE MOVEMENTS ii9 

of alTairs, he hurled his men upon the exultdid soldiery of 
Eythyn and Newcastle. “Then,” says an cye-wi&ess, “came 
the business ol the day, nay, almost of the Kingdom, to be 
disputed, for the opcniy seeing u ;ome in such gallant pos- 
ture to chargb liiern, lefl all thoiioUt of pursuit, and began to 
think they mu|{t fight again for that victory which they thought 
had been already got , they marching down the hill upon us 
from our carnages,* so that they fought upon the same 
ground and with the same front which they had when they 
beg<an the charge. Our three brigades of foot of the Earl 
of Manchesler,*being on our right hand, on we went with 
great rcsolutraii, rhaiging them home, one while their horse 
and tlien in their fool , and our ^ot and horse seconding 
each other with such valour, with such sound charges, that 
aivay they fled, not being able to reduce the right of us, so that 
It was hard to say which did the better, our horse or foot. 
Major-General Leslie, seeing us thus pluck a victory out of 
the enemy’s hands, could not too much commend us, and 
protc >lcd ilmt Phirope had no better soldiers.” This nas the 
greatest stress and passion of the battle A y oung soldier 
w ho lay dying on the field beckoned to Cioimi v,ll to apiiroaeh 
him, and muttered, with struggling breath, th.at only one thing 
lay upon his mind. " I .asked him what it was,” said Crom- 
well afterwards “He told me it was that God had not 
sufTcred him to lie any more the executioner of His enemies ” 
This was, indec'd) tlie true sjnTit of Gideon’s Hebrew war- 
riors, of the soldiers of the laird of Hosts , and before such 
.1 spiiit the rhn.ilrous courage and dashing loyalty of the 
Cav.aliers went down like reeds before the wind 

Scattering the troojiers ot Goring before him, caiitiiring 
their artillery, and re-taking the guns which the right and 
centre of his own army Mhd lost, Cromwell lodc onward \ii- 
tonously By nine o’clock the field w ns w on , but the chase 
was kept up by moonlight almost to the walls of York. To 

* A lioity of Qonng'a horse had fought their way to the summit of the 
hill, and bo^n to plunder the bi yg agiuf the IVirliomcnt's army 
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this day a break in the hedge which crosses some of the 
fields beyond Marston is known as Cromwell’s Gap ; and 
men still point it out as the spot where he and his troopers 
struck fiercely at the fugitive Royalists, llcwcastlu was one 
of the last to abandon the field.* He escaped towards 
York, with his brother and a couple of servants, late at 
night , dose to the city falling in with Ixird Eythyn and 
Fnnre Rupert, the latter of whom had saved himself with 
much difficulty Rupert asked him how the business went. 
“ All IS lost and gone upon our side," replied the Marcpiis 
“ I am sure my men fought w'cll,” exclaimecP Rupcit hotly, 
“and know no reason of our rout but this, because the 
devil did help his servants ' " “ AVhat will you do ? ” in- 
quired Lord Eythyn “ I will rally my men," said the prince. 
" Now you, what will my Lord Newcastle do ?’’ Regarding 
the royal cause as hopeless, and chafing at the manner in 
which Rupert had overmled him, the marquis answered, “ I 
will go into Holland." The pnnee uiged him to remain, 

* " rii( priiicr Inti done Ins work , and it lie lind s it still, the other 
great army \iould have niouldtrcd to nothing, and Incn exposed to any 
ndi intxgc Ins highness \>ould Uikc of them Rut the rhsiii'il fate of tin. 
kingdom would not pcimit so much sobriety , one side of the town was no 
soomr frci, by mIik.Ii tlnrc Mas in entire commiimuition miiIi tliose in tin 
toiin, and .ill proiinoii brought in .diiindnntly out of llic coimtn, but the 
lirinee, Mitliout consulting Mith the Marquis of NcMcastli., 01 .uiy of tin* 
ofliecrs Mitlnn the town, sent for all the solilii-rs to dmw out nnd put tin. 
wlinlr nnny 111 lxilt.ihuii oil that side where the enemy w is ili luii up , mIio 
hid no other hope to preserve them but a present InltU, to iirivtnt the 
n.pro.iilK.s .iiid SSI uliniLS M Inch distiasti d them And though tli.it pirly 
of the king's horse Minch charged the bsuts so totally routed and di ft.ileil 
tliLir mIiuIc array, that tin y fled ,dl m ivs loi many milss together, and Mere 
knocked on the head and taken prisoners by that countri , and I csley [the 
Lari of I.cvcn], their general, fled ten nnlis, and was taken prisoner hy a 
const ihle (from whence the news of tin. (supposed) victory was spet dily 
brought to Newark, and thence sent by an express to Oxford , and so 
lecciicd and spread), yet the 1 nghsh horse, commanded by I airf.ix nnd 
Cromwell, charged those on that side so well, nnd in such excellent order, 
being no sooner broken than they r.illied agate, and ehniged nsbrisklv, that, 
thmigh both 1 .iirfax nnd ( ramMell were htiif; .and both .above the shoiildi rs, 
and many good officers killed, they prcvaileil over that body of horse wlneh 
opjioscd them, and totally routed and l)c.at them off the held , so that 
almost the whole body of the Maniuis of Newcastle's foot wero cut off " — 
( I ANFMiriv, p 40T Newcastle, aft< r the Restoration, m is ek vnted to .1 
diikedum 1 li dud ill 1676, aged 1 ighty-fuiir, and his Me li^ beaji wnlteii 
by Ills duelless 111 a book uf ttiy letiuilublL mlerest, •" 
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and reorganise his forces “No,” said he, “I will not 
endure tlie laughter of the Court," and l',j thyn said he should 
ac company him Making their way to the coast, they em- 
barked at ScarBorough “in a poor vessel,” and reached 
Hamburg in safety, while the Prince, with such horse and 
foot as he mild collect, drew off towards ('hester 

The victors jiasscd the night upon the field + Some of 
the “baser sort” fell to.plundermg, but such was not the 
custom of Cromwell’s men ol iron We learn from Mr 
Ashe, ^that aj^out eleven o’clock that night, the I'larl of 
Manchester did ride about to the soldiers, both horse and 
loot, thanking them heartily for the exceeding good service 
which they had done for the kingdom ; and earnestly ex- 
horting them to give the honour of their victory to God 
alone. He added that he could not possibly make pro- 

Such IS lli( account Riven m IVince* Rupert's Diary lairtl Cl lunclnn 
sn\s “ As soon as tluy (Rupert <wcl Niwcistk) were rclixshcil wuli a little 
slcip, tiny both suit iimssui^Li to etch other, ilniost at tin siiiietimi , 
till uni, ‘III t III' \i IS nsolipil, that niummR, tu iiurih ,IM I) with Ills liorst, 
anil IS latii) fout as he h<ul lift mil the other, ‘tint hewuiitil, in tint 
Hist lilt, reixtir to the sctsnlc, ami transpoit hiiiin If b vonil the seas ,' both 
whiili tint iiiinii ilntclv ixirfiirmi cl — 1 1 \ki sihis, p 491 

t ( romwills tccuuiit of this mentor iblcbittlc pii i letter to his bnitln r- 
in -1 iw, Culoiii 1 V.ili iitinc \\ iltoii) is tut Rriphiu It is ilueil ‘ 1 1 i,,iii r 
1h.'iiii Sink, ^thjiiit, i(i|4, mil mns thus — ' Dl I KI Mil, —It s inn ih It 
to stiiipitht/i. lit ill iiiiriiis , that ttiu jTaisi. line I orvl toeuliti iii 
( li islisuiiLitts or Irtiil-, tint si.c tti iint srnruwi' tmntl.i'r Iri.iy 
I n 1 met, ami tbi ( liim li of t nnl, li tih h lit 1 ,,11 it f itoiir liunt tho I mil 
III tills {'ll It tirtorii {'iviii iiiito us, siieh is tbu like mtir tt is smii. tin, 
till I|1{,III|| It hut ill thu etiilenris of in ihsohiti t lUorie ulil iiiinl by 
111! Lords blessingi iipuii the ('Oillt pirt)i> piiiiriptlly Wn' n nr 
charged, but ttcc routcil tin cniiiiie The k'fte tvin{,c winch I comm tiiilul, 
hun{' our ownc horso, sitiii); a few ttuollis in our rcuc, beat ill thu 
I’niicc s Horse (nnl in iiU thi'ni as stiibblo to our sworiN W oc ehtritul 
llicir rcRiinciits of fuuU' ttillt our horsi, ami routnl illttii c 1 ni,,Lil Hu 
particulais 1 Ciinnot reittc now , but I bihcvc of twciit) tlious.in(l, lIu' 
rrince hath not four thousand left (jite clort, all the glory to (lOiI ' 
(,roiiiwiII proceeds to desenhc the death of Colonel Walton s elili'st son 
‘‘^lr, Ciud Ii ilh tikcn attaiy >Dur eldest sonn bt aiannon-shottc Itl biakc 
Ins Icgge SVecwcTC nccessintid to have itt cut oft, wlicnot he dud t>ii, 
)oti know my trjalls this way, but the I old supported nice with this, tint the 
Ian d tuukc him into tlic Iiappmess we all ixint after and In c for 1 here is 
>our pn eiiiiis ehilJ, full of gluiy, to know sinn nor sorrow any more lice 
Wits i gallant jounge man, exeiediiigtp'Kious 1 ett this publiUe nierej to 
the Church of Cod make you to foigct }our private sorruwe Hie Lord be 
your strength', so prayes, your truly hiythfull oud lovmgc brother, 

'' Oliver Ceouwblu" 
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vision for them, according to their deserts -and neressitiesi 
but m the morning would without fail endeavour their 
satisfaction in that kind. The soldiers unanimously gave 
God the glory of their great deliverance *hnd victory, and 
told Ins lordslnii with much cheerfulness that, tfioiigh f.iint 
uilh long fasting, they uould willingly fast threudays longer 
i.ntlier Ilian give off llic service or leave him They had 
earned by their courage and endurance the right to use 
such brave words. Having exhausted the W'clls, they had 
been coinpcllcd to quench their tliirst at the ditches and 
puddles Many there were who, from Tuesday tc Satiird.iy 
morning, liad eaten no more in quantity than a penny loaf, 
and had liad not a drop of beer * 

Though tlio battle-agony was scarcely protracted beyond 
three hours, the sl.i ighter w.is terrible. Fully four thous.and 
Oiie hiuidiod and fifty dead lay upon the field, of whom 
throe thousand were Koy.ahsts 'Hie Parliament’s aimy 
capturoil ten thousand five hundred prisoners, including 
bir Charles Lucas, and a hundred officers , also, a hundred 
standards, ten thousand arras, and all the enemy’s baggage, 
tents, stores, and .artillery. Amongst the wounded on tlic 
P.idiamcnl’s side was Algernon Sidney, destined m the 
reign of Charles’s son to become the ch.u)ipion and inailyi 
of Isnglish freedom 

The victory of Marston Moor was a fatal blow to the 
royal cause in the north j and within a fortnight York sur- 
rendered Hut it was a scarcely less f.ital blow to the 
Prcsbyleriaii paity. It h.ad been won, not by Prcsbytcri.m 
soldieis, but by Cromwell and his Ironsides, and Cromwell 
Ii.ul little sympathy with the rigour and iiitiilcr.inc c of 
l’risljvtcri.inisin He professedly ^iclonged to the sect of 
Indciicndeiils, who held that each congregation of faithful 
bcl'cvcrs w.is “independent” of every other congregation. 


* J C R.iiifrtrd, p 500, et stq , Rnshwortli, 11 631-C40 , Clarendoii, 
ft# mite , I udlow’s, Memoirs, 1. 139-143 , Vicars, " JUiovali-Jireh," 
fiissim , Rulln., Ij ttets," 11 33, 36 , Fdirlax, '■ Memoirs, ''' pp 3gx-3g« , 
Carylc, II. , 1 £ Warburton, I'orstcr, Vaugbui, Mcnralc, etc. etc. 
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and resisted the interference of any earthly power. His 
strong mind earned him still farther , and he was the sincere 
and active advocate of religious liberty within the limits im- 
posed upon hun by the circumstances of his time rather 
than by Tiis own convictions. In forming his m.itchless 
siiuadronsaof “Ironsides,” he asked only that his soldiers 
should be men of godly lives, tnic coiimgc, and willing to 
submit to rigid disnpliiv: , he cared not one jot to what sc( t 
they attached themselves Complaint was made to him 
on one occasion that a certain officer was .m Anabaptist 
“And if he be,” was the short, plain answer, “shall that 
render him incapable to serve the public ? Take heed of 
being too sharp, or too e.asily sharpened by others, against 
those to whom jou can object little but that they square not 
with you in every opinion concerning matters of religion ” 
As men naturally rebelled against the Presbyterian effort 
to force thought and opinion into one jicrmanent groove, 
the Independents increased m strength and number. The 
vutory at Marston Moor filled them with fresh spirit, and 
raised them into new importance For the first tune the 
J’.irliament’s squadrons had complctelj defeated the Kovalist 
squadrons, and these conquering squadrons were composed 
of ‘‘Independents,” of Ciomwell’s “saints, ' who had been 
filly christened “ Ironsides ” on the red field of battle I’rince 
Rupert’s own stand.vrd,* publiUy displayed at Westminster, 
bore witness to their triumph , and they could have sent to 
the Parliament upwards of a hundred hostile colours, had they 
not, in their enthusiasm, torn them to pieces to wear in their 
rajis and round their arms. 1* sse\, it w .is true, had been tw u. e 
victorioii'., but not decisively He fought as it coiiatraincd, 
aiul only to save the Parliament from imminent danger The 
“ saints, ” on the olhei^luiul, sniffed the battle like the war 
horse, and were not “afraid to conquer ” They knew what 

* Tt represented a lion eoudiant, with a mistiif labelled " Kinibolton ' 

i l onl MancbrsiLr), attemptine to nde it , .’ind at Us feet some bale dogs, 
ibellod " P>ni, Pym, Pym Out of the lion's mouth proceed the 
legend (from OcPto), ''Qnoiisqiir tnnilem ninilcre imtieiitin iioslra?" 

Jb il 
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they wanted — civil and religious freedom, and \icnt straight 
towards their goal Neither Essex nor Manchester wislicd 
to inflict too severe a defeat upon the king. They desired 
to make of him a constitutional sovereign^ but there still 
clung to him, m their eyes, the old sacredness of royalty 
“ If the king be beaten,” said Manchester, “ he Svill still be 
king if he beat us he a ill hang us all for tuutors.” Crom- 
svell nas troubled by no such scruples “ If 1 met the king 
in battle,” he replied, " I would fire my pistol at the king as 
at another” To him, and the men who tnjstcd in him, 
peace was not a necessity, but victory and liberty were. 
These must be won at any sacriflce 'iliu happy reform 
must be consummated which had been so often compromised 
by timidity or selfishness, so often upheld and delivered by 
the arm of the Lord. 

Essex had plunged farther and farther into the west, 
drawn onward by a succession of easy triumphs, and igno- 
rant of the perils fast gathering in his rear. In three weeks 
he had relieved Lyme, occupied Weymouth, Ilarnslaple, 
Tiverton, Taunton, and driven before him, like dust, every 
Royalist force that had attempted to arrest his progress As 
he ajiproached Exeter, towards the end of Juno, yuoen 
Henrietta sent him a message, rcipiesting ])ermissiun to 
retire to Hath for the completion of her recov'cry J'.ssex 
answered that he should be happy to conduct her m.ijesty 
to London, where she would receive the best advice, and 
could command the most efficacious remedies for the rc*- 
establishment of her health As to any other locality, he 
could not accede to her desire without referring it to the 
Parliament. In great alarm, she effected her escape to 
Pendennis Castle, whence, on the^ 4 th of July, she em- 
barked for France. Essex was in sight of the walls of 
Exeter — and of that tovv'cr of Rougemont, wlu^, according 
to tradition, awoke the suirerstitious fears of'^ichard III, 
— when he learned that Charles was in rapid pursuit of him 
with a formidable army. Calling a council of war, he put it 
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to the question whether he should push forward into Corn- 
wall, or retrace his steps, and offer the king battle He 
himself inclined to the latter course, but sc\cral of his 
officers, who Hhd large estates in Cornwall, and hoped to 
gather in their rents, rejected it strenuously, urging that the 
CornishmAi, w'eary of the yoke of the Royalists, would leap 
to arms at his approach, and that thus he would have the 
honour of gaming from the king the county which had 
hitherto been Ins special stronghold. Rsscy assented, and 
adianced iij^o the wastes and moors of Cornwall, while 
pressing the executive in Ixindon to forward reinforceiiieiits. 
But he found, to his chagrin, that the people did not rise in 
his fas our, provisions w'cre scarce, and the king was follow- 
ing close ti])on his footsteps He despatched messengers to 
London to represent his dangerous situation, and to entreat 
that Waller, or some other general, by a diversion in the 
icar of the royal army, might assist him in estnialing 
himself from it But Waller’s hands were full, and Man- 
chester’s force w’as at too great a distance The toils closed 
in around the unfortunate general, who sternly rejected some 
llattciing overtures of the king, redeeming his military errors 
by Ills strict sense of honour and rigid adherence to duty 
Kvery day his army was compelled to fight “for its own 
hand” Kvery day the catastrophe loomed nearer The 
king drew his lines more tightly round his camp, w'liich he 
coiiiinandcd with his batteries It was with the utmost 
dilfii iilty Lssex kept up his communications with the sea, the 
only channel by which he could obtain provisions. Reduced 
to the last extremity, he ordered bir William Balfour, with 
the horse, to cut his way, as best he could, through the 
enemy’s ^osts, an enterprise of great hazard accomplished 
with brilliant success ^ while he placed himself at the head 

* Cliartcs wns informed of the intended inorement by two deserters, and 
ordered his sOMters under arms Rut the night was dark ind misty , and 
aliout three o'eloek " the whole body of the huist pissed with great silence 
At hicak of day the horse wen. discovered min.hing over the heath lieyoiid 
tlie It U.I1 of the tort , and there was only at h.ind the I.arl of CIcvcl iiid s 
brigade, the body of the kuig's horse being nt a greater distance, 7 hat 
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of his infantry, and endeavoured to reach the port of Fovey. 
Embarrassed in narrow miry lanes, and pursued by the whole 
mass of the royal forces, the soldiers, as they saw them- 
selves forced to abandon their artillery anif bag^ge, lost 
heart, and began to speak of capitulation. To escaix: this 
last humiliation, Essex, accompanied by Lord Robartes and 
Sir John Merrick, took a sudden departure, gained the 
coast, embarked on board a boat, and sailed for Plymouth, 
leaving his army in charge of Major-General Skippon. That 
honest vctcian would fain have followed the exiynplc of the 
cavalry, and have forced a passage with sword and pike \ 
but his courage found no imitators. He had not Cromu ell’s 
Ironsides to deal with, but Presbyterians and Moderates, 
who had lost faith in themselves and their cause. The king 
oficred easy conditions of surrender, and on the and of 
September these were accepted. 

That same and of September was an auspicious day for 
Charles. It witnessed the victory of Tippcrmuir, which 
Montrose, with an army of Highlanders and Insh Catholics, 
gained over the Covenanting army , a victory which placed 
Perth and Aberdeen, and the north of Scotland generally, 
at his command. It had a more important elfect in para- 
lysing the action of the Scottish army in England, which 
immediately refused to venture to any great distance from the 
Border. To Charles, therefore, relieved as he was of all 
fear from Essex, the way to London seemed open ; and he 
withdrew his troops from the siege of Plymouth and Lyme, 
in order to march upon the metropolis. His adversary, 
however, was as energetic and capable as himself. The 
soldiers of Manchester and Waller, with the remnant of 
Essex’s army, were rapidly concentratipd on the west side of 

brigade, to which some other troops that had taken the nl trm joined, 
followed them in the rear and UUed sonic, and took more prisoners , hut 
slionger jxirtiLS of the enemy frequently turning upon tliun, nnd the whole 
body often making a scmd, they were often coiiiiH-lkd to ritire , yrt 
followed m tluit manner, that they killed and took about a hundred , whieh 
was the greatest damage tli^ sustained In their whole march,"— 
Claxendon, p. 499. 
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London, and reinfoiced by five regiments of Loudon’s 
redoubtable tram 'bands j so that when the king reached 
Newbury, on the 25th of October, he perceived that he 
could not advance farther without fighting a battle He 
resolved tc^stand on the defensive, and disposed his soldiers 
in the town of Newbury, and on the open ground strcti lung 
to the Kcnnet, with their rear covered by nonningtoii 
Castle To the north ,wcre stationed the bulk of the 
cavalry, with the train of artillery, in two open fields , while 
Prince Maurice’s foot, with some horse, lay m the village of 
Speen,* about a mile to the west 

At daybreak, on the 27th, a portion of Manchester’s 
foot and the lamdon tram-bands crossed the river, and Icll 
upon Sir Bernard Astloy’s division, but only with a partial 
success. Tor several hours skirmishes took place between 
the Royalists and bodies of the Parliamentarians, the latter 
gradually closing m upon the king, until, at three in the 
afternoon. Waller, with his own regiments and the soldierswho 
had served under Essex, made a swift dash at Speen, beat 
down all opposition, and forced the passage of the river. 
Essex’s soldiers specially distinguished themselves by their 
courageous efforts to wipe out the disgrace of their defeat m 
Cornwall. They rushed with strenuous daring upon the 
royal batteries, recovered the guns that had been captured 
from them, and carried them back to their own lines with 
shouts of enthusiastic triumph. But while IValler was thus 
successful, the Earl of Manchester, who, w ith three thousand 
foot and twelve hundred horse, had attacked* the head- 
quarters of tlic king at Sh.xvv', suffered severely from repeated 
cliarges of the royal cavalry, and was compelled to fall 
back Thus, when night came on, the battle lemained un- 
decided. both sides claiming the victory. Charles saw, 
however, that Waller's capture of Speen had rendered his 
position untenable , and on the following morning w itlidrevv 
ins army, retning in excellent order. Cromwell mged 
* “Thqr came, singing of psalms,” says Clarendoa (p 509) 
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upon Manchester that he should be attacked in his retreat ; 
but the Earl, having no mind to cnish the king utterly, was 
fully satisfied irith having delivered London from danger. 
Cliarles retired to Oxford unopposed, gatheyed up reinforce- 
ments, relieved Donnington Castle, and reappeared at 
Newbury in greater force tlian before Manchester still 
lay there, but show'cd no inclination to accept his majesty’s 
offer of battle. In vain Cromwell begged to be allowed to 
charge, if only with Ins own brigade. After “some light 
skinniblies between the horse,” Charles, with drums beating 
and Irumiiels sounding, once more crossed flie rivtr, and 
went into winter quarters at Oxford (November 23rd). 

'Ihe long-pending quarrel between the rresbjterian and 
Independent jiartics of the Parliament then broke out into 
sudden flame. To men like Cromwell the shilly-shallying 
policy of the Presbj teru-in leaders w'as an abhorrence I'lic 
great soldier of Marstoii Moor stepped at once to the front, 
not only by right of liis niiiitary genius and prattit-al ability, 
but because he knew what he wanted, and saw how it w.'is 
to be attained “IVithoiit a more speedy, vigorous, and 
effectual prosecution of the war,” he said to the Loiiuuons, 
“ casting off all lingering proceedings, like those of soldiers- 
of-fortunc beyond sea, to spin out a w'ar, we shall make the 
kingdom weaty of us, and hate the name of a Parliament ” 
He openly condemned the inaction of Lord Manchester,* 
who, he said, since the victory of Marston Moor, had been 
“afraid to conquer ” When the king rc-appeared at Newbury, 
nothing could have been easier than the entire destruction 
of his army He had shown the general how this might 
have been done , had asked permission to attack w itli his 
own brigade , but Manchester had obstinately refused. The 
army, he added, was not an .army tf coiKpicr with They 
must not expect any notable success in anything they went 
about, until it “was put into another method,” and placed 

* On till. 23 th of Novcnihcr, by order of the House, he exhibited a 
formal cli.tr<,e against the carl —i>tt Kcsiiwokiii, v 73a. 
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under stricter discipline. A change of oflicers was indis- 
pensable. The army was officered by members of the two 
Houses, and the majority necessarily shared the view s and 
feelings of the Harliaincntary majority, who hankered after 
peace, aftffr a compromise, anxious only to impose the 
Presbyterian system on the nation Mr. Zouch Tate, sup- 
ported by Cromwell and Sir Harry Vane, mtroduecd, to 
meet this evil, .a “ Self-dcyi) ing Ordinant e," by which it was 
declared that no member of cither House could hold 
military or civil oflire, and that religious men might serve 
withoift first taking the Covenant. A fierce resistance was 
offered , but the country grew impatient of the system of 
delay and indciision th.at had so long prevailed, and the 
Ordinance passed both Houses on the 3rd of April, 1645 
The Presbj ternns, meanwhile, had been making an 
arbitrary use of their power which further diminished their 
popularity with the coiinti\ lour iinpcaehiiients, winch 
lor some time had been allowed to drop, were revived and 
inished forward with vigour. Lord Maguire was accused of 
complicity in the lush insurrection, the two Hothams, 
father and son, of a treasonable design to surrender Hull 
to the king , bir Alexander Carew of a similar intention w ith 
respect to the island of bt Nicholas. The old charges were 
brought up and pressed against I aiud M.'iguire, the Hothams, 
and Carew, were guilty of recent oflenccs, which were legally 
defined, and, if unpunished, might set a dangerous example. 
Hut the archbishop, white-haired and iiiiirm, and already 
jiunishcd by a four years’ captivity, could be accused of 
nothing more th.an concurrence in a despotic exercise of 
authority which had long been arrested. It was impossible 
to prove ng.iinst him the crime of high treason as laid down 
by statute, and his cAcinics, foremost among whom was 
^\illiain I’rynne, whose mutilated ears cherished in his 
heart a constant desire for vengeance, had recourse to a 
bll of attainder To such a bill the king’s consent was 
necessary , but “ theological hatreds are as subtle as they 
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axe implacable,” and this difficulty was set aside. Laud 
defended himself with courage and ability, but an ordinance 
of the two Houses declared him guilty,* and on the loth 
of January he was executed on Tower Hill. Carew and 
the two Hothams had already sufTered ; Lord ^fhguirc did 
not perish until the loth of February. • 

The first efiect of the Self-Denying Ordinance was to 
compel the retirement of Essex, jifanchester, and Waller. 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, a soldier of capacity and coumge, had 
already been appointed to the command-m-chicf* (January 
sist, 1645) , but the ruling spirit was Cromwi^l, who, "in the 
“ New Model,” acted upon the principles which had guided 
him in creating his famous regiments of “ Ironsides " Ills 
great care was to select “ honest” men as officers. “ A few 
honest men,” he said, “ are better than numbers. If you 
choose godly honest men to be captains of horse, honest 
men will follow them.” The necessary result was a 
curious medley of men of different ranks among the offii ers 
of the New hlodcl. “ The bulk of those in high command 
remained men of noble or gentle blood, Montagues, 
Pickerings, Fortcscues, Sheffields, Sidneys, and the like 
But side by side with these, though in far smaller propor- 
tion, were seen officers like Ewer, who had been a serving- 
man , like Okey, who had been a drayman , or Kainsboroiigh, 
who had been a ' skipper at sea ’ A result hardly less notable 
was the youth of the officers. Amongst those in command 
there were few who, like Cromwell, had passed middle age. 
Fairfax was but thirty-three years old, and most of his 
colonels were even younger ” 

The work of reorganisation, in spite of some outbreaks 
of discontent among the troops, was successfully accom- 
plished, so that in the spring of it^5, the Parliament had 
at its disposal an army fit to go anywhere and do anything 
During the winter, the peace party in the Commons and 
the Scotch Commissioners had been busily negotiating with 
* Qnly MTen loidi voted is favour of Ills condemnaUon, 
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Charles, the envoys on both sides holding frequent con* 
feiences at Uxbridge; but towards the end of February 
these were abruptly terminated by the king, whose liopes 
had been revived* by dissensions in Parliament, and by 
the news which reached him from Scotland of fresh \iLtorics 
won by Monttose. At the head of his Highlanders the 
chivalrous marquis had swept from one side of ScotKiiicl to 
the ptlici, crushing opposition, and inflicting upon Argyle 
a severe defeat at Invcrlochy. “Before the end of the 
summer,” he wr§te to Charles, “ I shall be in a position to 
come to your majesty’s aid, and with a brave armj.” His 
junction with Charles would enable them to overcome any 
force that the Parliament could bring into the field 

Towards the last days of April, Fairfax found himself in a 
position to open the campaign ; and Cromwell repaired to 
Windsor, to kiss, he said, the Lord-General’s hand, and take 
leave of him. “I liave just received," said Fairfax, “an 
order which concerns you. The Committee of the Two 
Kingdoms direct you, with a few squadrons, immediately to 
throw yourself upon the road from 0 .xford to Worcester, to 
intercept the communications betneen Prince Rupert and 
the king.”* That s.ame evening (April sand) Croiiinell and 
his troopers rode forth, and in five days, before any other 
portion of the New Model was in motion, they liad beaten the 
Royalists in three sharp actions (Islip Bridge, April 24111 , 
Witney, April 26th, and Bampton Bush, April 27th), 
captured Bletchingion (April 24th), and rendered to the 
Commons an account of their successes “ Who will bring 
me,” exclaimed Charles, “ who will bring me this Cromwell, 
dead or alive?" At London there was general rejoicing 
that he had not yet sent in his resignation. It was seen 
that he wxis the one man indispensable, the one man whoiq 
victory always followed 

Quitting Oxford on the 7th of May, Charles united ivith 
Pnnee Rupert, and then advanced northwards with great 

* Spngge, "Angha RedivivB,"p. xo, Rushwortb, pt. iv., 1. p 23 
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rapidity, either, it was supposed, to raise the siege of Chester, 
or to crush the Scotch army, and recover his supremacy in 
the north i'anfax had pushed his march m a westerly 
dire< tion, in order to relieve the important town of Taunton, 
which Robert Blake was holding stoutly against a superior 
force, under the Prince of Wales, but the Parliament 
hastened to recall him Meanwhile Cromwell was ordered, 
in spite of the Ordinance, to .continue his services for 
fourteen days, and similar disi>cnsaLions were granted to 
three other officers Fairfax hastily retrace^ his steps, while 
the king pursued his northward course , and Oxford being 
thus left uncovered, the Parliament gave orders that it should 
be iniincdiately invested If their general t arried it easily the 
success would be immense , if the siege were protracted, he 
would still be able, from such a centre, to despatch assistam e 
to any point menaced by the king 

Cromwell rejoined hairfav before Osfoid Their junc- 
tion was scarcely completed before a fresh panic arose m 
J^ondon, where bad news was daily arriving from the north 
'Ihc Scotch army, instead of throwing itself across the king s 
path, had fallen back towards the Jlorder, alarnud at the 
brilliant successes of Montroac and his Highland claj mores.* 
'I he siege of Chester was raised , and his communications 
with Ireland being thus secured, Charles was at liberty to 
direct his force against the Associated Counties, long the 
main strength and support of the Parliament It was of 
vital importance that this district should be protected iiom 
the invader , and for so dilhcult a service no other man 
could be thought of than Cromwell. Moreover, it was in 
that (juarter of the kingdom that his name was most powerful , 
It was there that he had raised his first company and begun 
his career of arms He was ordered, there'' '■e, lo.procccd 
fo the defence of the Isle of Ely "s 

But a more urgent peril presented itself W a fetfr 
da>s of hi", departure, news arrived of the capture of laa- 
ccster by the king (June ist) ,♦ while in the west, I'auuton, 
* Aiuong the prisoners taken there was John Bunjaq. 
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which FairhiY had temporarily relieved, was rc-in\Lstcd 
'Iliere was great alarm in the metropolis, but there was 
also, among the Presb) tcrians, no little exultation Siu'h, 
tliey said, was the^lorious result of the New Moilel Since 
the reorganisation of the army, reverse h.id followed re 
verse “It was not above twenty d.iys that the kings 
army had been in the field, and in that short tune it Ii.id 
reduced two strong garngons of theirs, whilst then new 
general, lairfax, had only faced Oxford at a distance, to try 
whether the ladies would prevail for the giving up of the 
town, to pacify Tlieir fears ” So public were these discourses 
•m the City, says Clarendon, and so much credit had they in 
both Houses of Parliament, that they exceedingly desired 
peace, and exercised their thoughts only how they might 
revive the old treaty, or set a new one on foot , when “ the 
evil genius of the kingdom in a moment shilled the whole 
scene.” 

A ])etilion from the Common Council w'as presented to 
the Upiicr House on the 5lh of June, which ascribed all 
the evil to the mcrlncss of the Scotch, to the delajs still 
taking place in the recrintmg of the aimy, to the attempt of 
the two Houses to direct fiom a distance the u])erations of 
the war , and insisted that grtalcr liberty ot action should 
be given to the general, that the Scotch should be iiioic 
firmly dealt with, and that Cromwell should be restored to 
his old command On the same day Fairfax received orders 
to raise the siege of Oxford, to march in quest of the king, 
and give him battle at all hazards. Before breaking up his 
camp, he and his othcers petitioned Parliament that Chomw cll 
might be appointed their Lieutenant-General Commander- 
m-Chicf of the Horse. Parliament — the Commons (as 
€ailylc,saiys^ .omewhat nAore readily than the I.ords — con- 
tinued by lasialraents of “ forty days," of “ three months," 
*|(id thi^ e, his services m the army, and at length grew to 
i^rd him as “ a constant element " there. 

Fairfax, immediately on obtaining from the Commons 
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the required authorisation, urged Cromwell to join him; 
and, in a few days, the “ New Model ” army was marching, 
with a gnm compact front, m pursuit of the king. On the 
i2th of June, when a little to tlie viesfc of Northampton, 
some of its horsemen, who had been sent fonfhrd to recon- 
noitre, rame suddenly on a Royalist detachment It docs 
not apjiear that tlic king expected their approach Informed 
of the blockade of 0\ford, and yielding to the entreaties of 
his besieged and tciror-btrickcn court, he had abandoned 
his expedition against the eastern counties, to return to tlieir 
assistance. Eut he preserved his cheery c8nfidcn6c in his 
good fortune — a confidence strengthened by a new victory 
of Montrose, at Auldearn — and wrote to the queen that since 
the rebellion broke out his affairs had never been m so good 
a state. lie marched, therefore, very leisurely , halting at 
anyplace winch pleased him, hunting on the lulls, “driving 
large herdsof cattle before him," and allowing to Ins Cavaliers, 
more confident even than himself, almost as much liberty 
At the first w-arning of the proximity of the Puritans, he fell 
back m the direction of I,eicestcr, with the view of calling in 
all Ins sc.attercd battalions, .and vi.aiting tor the arriiLil of 
cxiiei led leinfoTceinents from Wales and the west On the 
night of the 13th he slcjit at Lubcnli.am, .and tr.iditiun 
relates that, in a dream, die spint of Strafford counselled him 
ag.'iinst giving battle. The day's march had taken a noi thcrly 
direction, across the open undulating country m which stands 
the village of Naseby Prince Rupert, who brought up the 
rear of the royal army with his life guards, passed the night 
at llarborougli, but .it Naseby he stationed a troop of horse .is 
an outpost. These roystering Cavalici s sang their merry ditties 
and quaffed their cups of wine as was their habit , doing 
justice to tlicir supiwr .at an old Irak t.ible, nlncli, marked 
^ith many a dint and stain, is still preserved 111 the village. 
A sudden bugle, startling the still night air, called them to 
horse; but before they could mount and away, Ireton and 
his Ironsides were upon them, and of all those boon com- 
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{)anions only one escaped The fugitive spurred his good 
steed through the darkness, and crossing the hills, carried 
to the royal camp the startling tidings of the advance of the 
enemy Charles hastened to Rupert’s quarters, and sum- 
moned a cmincil of war. The Prince advised that the i clreat 
upon Leiqeatpr should be continued , hut 1 ligby and Ash- 
burnham, two'of Charles’s most trusted courtiers, n ore for 
lighting, the king, still ebted by the recent smiles of 
fortune, adopted their views. “The former resolution of 
retinng,” says^Clarendon, “ was presently laid aside, and a 
new oiie as quickly taken — to fight, to which there was always 
an immoderate appetite when the enemy ivas within any 
distance ” Charles w ould not even tarry for his coming, but 
resolved on marching back to meet him. And so, m the 
gray of the morning, on Saturday, the 1 4th of June, the royal 
army gathered its horse and foot on a rising ground “ of very 
grs.it advantage,” about a mile south from llarborough The 
king and his generals were ignorant, however, that Cromwell 
had joined Fairfax on the previous evening, bringing with 
linn “a lovely company " of seven hundred veterans who had 
never known defeat, and being welcomed by the soldiers 
with “a mighty shout of joy.” Ills ariival was not known 
to the Royalists until they had taken up their ground, when 
It was felt to be a sore discouragement 

Naseby is " a peaceable old hamlet,” with a population 
of some five or six hundred souls, seated on a kind of table- 
land, close to the north-west border of Northamptonshire, 
about sevcn-.'ind-a-lialf miles from Market Harborough, and 
about the same distance from Daventry A cluster of cl.iy 
cottages for kibourcrs, cadi neatly thatched ,ind swcjit, 
smith’s sho]>, saddler’s shop, beershop, all in order, forming 
a kind of square, which^eads oif southwards into two long 
streets . the old church, with its graves, standmg in tlie 
centre, the truncated spire finishing off with a strange old 
ball, held up b^ rods ; a “ hollow copper ball, which came 
from Boulogne in Henry VIlL’s time” — ^which has, like 
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Hiidibras’s breeches, “ been at the siege of Hiillen,” * The 
ground is upland moorland, though now growing corn. 
It was not enclosed till the last generation, and is still some- 
what bare of woods. Shakespeare’s Avoi? wells up in the 
garden opposite the church, and, on the eastern* side of the 
tableland, the Nen and the Welland, two rive* of the Fen 
country, take their rise “ The grounds, as wo say, he high , 
and are still, in their new subdiviaons, known by the name 
of ‘Hills,’ ‘Rutput Hill,’ ‘Mill Hill,’ ‘Dust Hill,’ and the 
like, precisely as in Kushworth’s time , bi^ they arc not 
properly hills at all , they are broad, blunt, clayey masses , 
swelling towards and from each other, like mdolcnt waves 
of a sea, sometimes of miles in extent.”t 

'I’he course of the Avon is north-westerly , and if the 
traveller follow it up for a mile or so, he will reach a re- 
markably elevated ridge, or flat-topped hill, rising from the 
river, and sloping on the other side towards a broad, deep, 
trough-hke hollow. This ascent commands a wide and 
goodly prospect, in which the spires or towers of at least 
forty churches arc plainly visible Apart from this distinc- 
tion, It must be ever memorable as the scene of Naseby 
Fight. In Cromwell’s time, the Mill Hill, and the Broad 
Moor extending from it, were covered with gorse and heather, 
now the whole is enclosed by numerous low hedges, and, in 
the autumn, laughs with ripples of golden corn 

The pikes and morions of the Royalists gleamed along 
the edge of the purple moorland, where Dust Hill rises in a 
‘blunt clayey mtsss,” about a mile to the south of llar- 
bprough. Nearly five thousand cavalry and four thousand five 
hundred infantry were assembled there in three divisions. 
The right wing, under the swarthy Rupert (or " Robber,” as 
the Roundheads called him), and f]ie I under Su: 
maduke Langdale, were composed wholly of horse. *^6 

* Ills brcrdics were of nigged woollen, 

And lud been it the siege of Bullcii 

Uun.rR, Jludihnu, pt i c a, 1 309, 31a 

t Carlyle, " Cromwell's Letters aad Speeches," 11. 701 71. 
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centre, under Lord Ashlcjr, was wholly made up of foot 
regiments. A small reserve, of both horse and foot, was 
placed under the Earl of Lichfield. The king took the 
general command. Some movements of the enemy de- 
ceiving Frlhce Rupert into a belief that they wished to 
avoid an action, he persuaded the king to move forward his 
Imes; and, descending from the ndge, they made a gallant 
show along the north-eastern border of the moor. Cromwell 
and Fairfax were in array about a mile distant, on the con- 
tinuous nse of ^ill Hill and Red Pit (or Rutput) Hill, with the 
Broad Moor intervening between them and the enemy. Their 
forces were thus arranged ; The right wing, posted to the 
east, consisted of Cromwell's horse , the centre, composed 
wholly of infantry, was commanded by Sir Thomas Fairfax 
and Major-General Skippon , the left wing, all cavalry, and 
posted on the west, by Henry Ireton, Cromwell’s son-in- 
law. The reserve, of both horse and foot, was led by Colonels 
Rainsborough, Fnde, and Hammond. Colonel Okey’s 
regiment of dragoons was skilfully planted by Ireton 
under cover of Lantford hedges, a thicket of old thorns, 
which ran right down the bill. Cromwell’s flank was pro- 
tected by a cony-warren, with a cluster of furze-bushes, and 
some broken ground. On the right and left of Fairfax were 
stationed the guns. In numbers the Parliament’s army had 
the advantage over the king’s , but while the latter were 
mostly veterans who had had a long experience of war, the 
former was chiefly composed of recent recruits, raised on 
the new model, steadfast and “ godly men," but men who 
had not heard a shot flred m battle. “ In this position,” 
says Vicars, “ we marched to meet our resolute enemy, who, 
1 confess, seemed to us to come on with undaunted courage ; 

would not havfhg a king with them that was al)}e 
t^onour them at present, and to promise large revenues 
^afterwards to all those that fought valiantly I " 

After a few shots from the artillery, both armies ad- 
vanced ; the Royalists, with the watchword of “ God and 

M 
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Queen Mary I” the Roundheads sternly shouting, “ God 
with us 1” Rupert and his brother, Fnnce Maurice, sup- 
ported by the Earl of Northampton’s squadrons, swept 
across the moor, and fell upon the left '^ing “with such 
gallantry as few ever saw the like ” Ireton was unhorsed 
in this desperate onset, receiving a sabre-cut aclbss the face, 
and a halberd-wound in the thigh. At one time he was 
surrounded by Cavaliers, and he cut his way through with 
difficulty. He made a gallant effort to rally his troopers, 
while Skippon, also severely wounded, e^eavoured to 
re-form his infantry regiments on the left centre. But these 
“new-raiscd men,” who were “better armed than hearted,” 
trembled before the shock of Rupert’s brilliant swordsmen , 
and leaving many dead and wounded on the field, fled, 
panic-stricken. After them, with wild shouts of exultation, 
thundered the Cavaliers, spurrmg and slashing across Red 
Pit Hill and away to Fenny Hill; then, wheeling about, 
they swooped down on the Parliament’s baggage-train. 
Here, however, they were received with a withering fire,* 
and, after a long and useless ride, Rupert returned to the 
battle-field. 

Meanwhile, the Royalist left, under Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, had made an attack upon the Parliament’s right. 
But before they could gallop to the summit of the ridge, 
Cromwell let loose his Ironsides against them ; and down 
the slope they tolled, a storm of men and horses, driving 
all before them, like a torrent Down the slope they rolled, 
beating back the Cavaliers, shaken and staggenng, and pur- 
suing them for a quarter of a mile. Then their leader, who 
never lost his coolness of judgment, halted his victorious 

* "A party of them, that broke through the left wing of hotsp, came ' 
quite behind the rear to our Iniin , iIk lead# of them, being a person some- 
wlait in habit like the General in a red montero as tlie Geiiend had He 
came as a friend , our commander of the guard of the tnm went with his 
hat in hand and asked him, how the day went 7 thinking it had been the 
General the Cavalier, who we since heart was Rupert, asked him and the 
rest, If they would have quarter? 'fhey cried No , gave fire, and instantly 
beat them off It was a happy dchrcrance " — Rusiiwokth, in 
PampUtb, small 4 to, No. aia, § b 6, p a [nt. by Carlyle) 
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soldiers and le-formed them; after which, he flung them 
upon the left flank of the Royalist centre; which was at 
this time hotly engaged with Fairfax’s foot, and pressing it 
closely. The ‘•blue regiments” received the first onset, 
before whicn they at once gave way, and were slam, or taken 
prisoners, tef a man. Their comrades in the centre, however, 
still continued to advance , and m defiance of a heavy fire 
of musketry and artillery struggled to the top of the hiU 
There the two lines of enemies levelled pikes, or furiously 
attacked eachs other with the but-ends of their muskets. 
Faufax’s “ new men " shrank before the dash and ilan of the 
Royalists. Their commander, bareheaded, for he had lost 
his helmet in the shock of the battle, sprang to the front, 
and strove to cheer and steady them, ordering up fresh 
supports, and exhibiting “a spirit heightened above the 
ordinary spirit of men.” Gallant old Skippon, leading into 
the surging sea of the fight a regiment as yet unbroken, was 
shot m the side; but refused to quit the field even at his 
general’s desire. “ No, sir,” he said, “ I will not stir while 
a man still stands ” Charles Doyley, colonel of Fairfax's 
life guards, liastencd to offer his chief liis own helmet ” It 
IS as well os it is,” he replied, " 1 have no need of it ” And 
pointing to a body of Royalist infantry, who stood like a wall, 
“ those people yonder seem impregnable , have you charged 
them ? ” ” Twice, general, and without success." “ Well, 
take them in the front I will take them in the rear, and 
we will meet m tne middle." The assault was furiously 
made. With his own hand Fmrfax struck down their 
standard-bearer, handing the colours to one of his men, who 
forthwith began to boast of them as the trophy of his in- 
dividual courage. Doyl^ waxed angry with the braggart 
“Let him retain that honour,” cried the general, as he rode 
by, “I have to-day acquired enough besides.” 

And now the tide of battle made haste to turn. Cromwell 
crashed through the yielding ranks of the Royahsts with his 
exultant squadrons; while Fairfax simultaneously renewed 

u a 
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his pressure in front. Tlie royal army, a few hours before 
so strong; and brilliant, was soon a confused and struggling 
moss of fugitives. Burning with shame and anger, Charles 
placed himself at the head of his regifhent^of guards, 
which he had held in reserve. “One more charge,” he 
exclaimed, “one more charge, gentlemen, and the day is 
ours > " At this moment, the i^rl of Camewarth, a Scotch 
peer and cavalier (“ a man," say» Clarendon, “ never sus- 
pected for infidelity, nor one from whom the king would 
have received counsel in such a case"), on a sgdddh, ^aid his 
hand on the bridle of the king’s horse, and swearing two or 
three full-mouthed Scottish oaths, said, “ Soul o' my body, 
will }ou go upon your death m an instant?” And before 
Clinrles could recover himself, turned his horse round , upon 
whidi (says Clarendon) a word ran through the troo^is, 
“ that they should march to the tight hand,” which was, in 
cfTcct, to retuc from the field, “ And upon this they all 
timed their horses, and rode upon the spur, as if they were 
every man to shift for himself”* 

In vain Prince Rupert, who had now come upon the field, 
endeavoured to arrest the headlong torrent of flight. His 
own troopers, weary and disordered, could not be persuaded 
to face the grimly exultant Ironsides. “ This diflercncc,” 
remarks Clarendon, “ was observed in the discipline of the 
king’s troops, and of those whicli marched under the com- 
mand of Cromwell , that though the king’s troops prevailed 
in the charge, and routed those they charged, they never 
rallied themselves in order, nor could be brought to make a 
Second charge again the same day , whereas Cromwell’s 
troops, if they prevailed, or thought they were beaten and 
routed, presently rallied agam, and stood m good order 
uajil they received new orders." * So the Royalists w«e 
soon in full retreat, with Cromwell thundering after 

* Such IS the story told bjr Clarendon, nnd apparently accepted by all 
our histonans Yet, to our thinking, it is very improbable Charles u ould 
hprdly h.ivt suffoiul himself to lie earned ott the field m so perempiory a 
fashion, if in his own mind he had ornved at any decisive resolution. 
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tlic pursuit being continued for fourteen miles, nithin sight 
of Leicester. The king’s army was no more, five thousand 
having been slam or taken prisoners. The royal standard 
was captured, together with the colours of every regiment of 
foot upoi? the field. A still greater prize was the king’s 
cabinet, containing his private papers and correspondence 

“ 1 saw the field,” says a Puritan soldier,* “ so bestrened 
with carcases of horses and men, as were most sad to behold, 
because subjects under one government , but most happy 
in this, bccai^c they were most of them perjured enemies of 
God and of His Son The field was about a mile wide 
whcie the battle was fought. Hie bodies lay slain about 
four miles in length, the most thick on the hill where the 
king stood I cannot think there were less than four 
hundred men slam there, and truly, I think, not many 
more, and near three hundred horse Wc took at Last 
four thousand prisoners between Naseby and Harborotigh , 
near three hundred carriages, twelve of which were ordnance, 
one drawn by twenty-six horses, carrying a tn enty-four pound 
bullet 'I'here were many carts laden with rich plunder, 
which the soldiers soon emptied, as they did the middle 
sort of ammunition-women, who were full of money and 
rich apparel, there being at least one hundred and fifty of 
that tribe. The gentles were m coaches, whereof I only saw 
seven taken, stuffed with that commodity, and the common 
rabble of common vermin on foot, five hundred of whom 
are kept under guard, until order was taken to dispose of 
them and their mates.”t 

The victory, won by Cromwell’s military genius and 
Fairfax’s dogged intrepidity, exceeded the most sanguine 
hopes. Faurfax hastened to communicate the tidings to the 
fvo Houses. Cromwdll also wrote, but to the Comhious 

^ *" Special Relation,” P aia, quoted by Warburton 

t ‘ ‘ lucre were taken hctc a good few ‘ ladies of quality in carnages , ' 
and above a hundred Irish ladies, not of i^nlity, tatteiy camp-followers 
' with long sicean-knivcs about o foot m length,' which they well knew how 
to use , upon whom I fear the ordinance agamst Papists pressed hard this 
day Cakltle, ii. 147. 
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only, as holding from them his commission. His letter, 
dated from ‘‘ Harebrowe,*' or Harborough, the same night, 
runs as follows : 

''For the Honourable Willtatn lenthall, iS^ak^ of the 
Commons House of Parltatnent These 

“ Sir, — B eing commanded by you to this service, I think 
myself bound to acquamt you with tlic good hand of God 
towards you and us. 

“ We marched yesterday after the king, who went before 
us from Daventry to Harborough, and quartered about six 
miles from him This day we marched towaMs him< He 
drew out to meet us; both armies engaged Wc, after 
thFce-hours’ fight vciy doubtful, at last routed his army, 
killed and took about five thousand — ^very many oflicers, 
but of what quality we yet know not. Wc took alsoi about 
two himdred carruigcs, all he had , and all his guns, being 
twelve m number, whereof two were dcmi-cannon, two denu- 
culvenns, and I think the rest sackers Wc pursued the 
enemy from three miles short of Harborough to nine 
beyond, even to the sight of Leicester, whither the king fled. 

“ Sir, this IS none other but the hand of God , and to 
Him alone belongs the glory, wherein none arc to share with 
Him. The general served you with all faithfulness and 
honour ; and the best commendation I can give him is, that 
I daresay he attributes all to God, and would rather perish 
than assume to himself Which is an honest and a thriving 
way . — and yet as much for bravery may be given to him, in 
this action, as to a man. Honest men [t e the soldiers who 
had not taken the Covenant, and were therefore designated 
‘ Scctanes ’ and ‘ Schismatics ’ by the Presbytenan party] 
served you faithfully in this action Sir, they arc trusty ; I 
beseech you, in the name of God, not to discourage them. 
1 wish this action may beget thankfulness and humility m 
all that are concerned in it. He that ventures his life for 
the liberty of his country, I wish he trust God for the liberty 
of his conscience, and you for the liBerty he fights for. In 
thifhe rests,, who is your most humble servant, 

“Oliver Cromwell.” 

The defeat at Naseby was a heavy blow to the royal 
cause. It was followed up by a still heavier blow, mordly 
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— the publication, under the title of “ The King’s Cabinet 
Opened,” of the correspondence and secret papers nhich 
had been captured by the victors. From these it was seen 
that Charles hac^ never been sincere in his negotiations for 
peace ; thA he held himself free to revoke every concession 
hehadever made, andregardednopromiscs as obligatory, that 
he still relied upon force, and claimed the nght of exercising 
absolute power , and that, in spite of his repeated protesta- 
tions, he had applied to the Kmg of France, the Duke of 
Lorraine, ancj^almost every sovereign on the Continent, to 
assist Aim with foreign troops. A stem feeling of mdigna- 
tion took possession of the popular party, and every voice 
demanded that the war should be prosecuted until this false 
king was humbled into submission. 

From Naseby Charles rode to Leicester, with some two 
thousand horse. Thence, after a few hours’ rest, he pro- 
ceeded to Ashby-dc-la-Zouch, and onward to the Welsh 
border, in the hope of levying a new army. He spent ten 
months in strenuous endeavours to collect a sufiiaent force, 
and lost the few regiments that answered his summons in a 
vain attempt to relieve Chester 

The “ New Model ” army, meanwhile, marched into the 
south-west, where it raised the siege of Taunton, so gallantly 
defended by Robert Bbke j and crushed an msuirection of 
the “ Clubmen,” or peasantry, who, opposed at first to both 
parties, and fighting only for their own homes and hearths, 
had latterly been persuaded by some of the Royalists to turn 
against the soldiers of the Parliament. Goring was sur- 
prised and thoroughly beaten at Langport m Somersetshire 
(July loth, 1645). In three weeks the campaign was 
virtually at an end , and the Cavaliers, who had so long 
maintained their supr^acy in the southern shires, i^re 
reduced to seek shelter in the forliiicd towns, havmg no 
longer any important force in the field. After capturing 
Sherborne, the army faced to the northward, and speedily 
sat down before Bristol, which Prince Rupert held with a 
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gairison of four thousand five hundred to five thousand 
men. Unwilling to waste precious time, Cromwell advised 
that the town should be stormed ; an enterprise of no little 
hazard, which the Lieutenant-General him^lf directed (Sep- 
tember loth). Here is his vigorous narrative of what took 
place : • 

“ The day and hour of our storm was appointed to be 
on Wednesday morning, the Tentlf of September, about one 
of the clock. We chose to act it so early because we hoped 
thereby to surprise the Enemy. With this lesolutign also, 
to avoid confusion and falling foul one Upon another. That 
when ‘ once ’ wc had recovered [/ e. taken] the line and 
forts upon it, we should not advance further till day. The 
General’s signal unto a storm was to be, The firing pf straw 
and discharging four pieces of cannon at Pryor’s Hill Port 

“ The signal was very well perceived of all , and truly 
the men went on ivith great resolution, and very presently 
recovered the Line, making way for the Horse to enter 
Colonel Montague and Colonel Pickering, who stormed at 
Lawford’s Gate, where was a double work, well filled with 
men and cannon, presently entered, and w'lth great resolution 
beat the Enemy from their works, and possessed their 
cannon. Their expedition was such that they forced the 
Enemy from their advantages without any considerable loss 
to themselves. They laid down the bridges for the Horse 
to enter, — Major Desborow commanding the Horse, who 
very gallantly seconded the Foot Then our Foot advanced 
to the City Walls, where they possessed the fate against the 
Castle Street, whereinto were put a Hundred men, who 
made it good Sir Hardress Waller, with his owm and the 
General’s regiment, with no less resolution, entered on the 
other side of Lawford’s Gate, towards Avon river, and put 
themselves into immediate conjunction with the rest of the 
brigade. 

"During this, Colonel Raintborough and Colon, ^ 
Hftmmond attempted Pryor’s Hill Fort, and the Line dtfsvin- 
wards towards Frome ; and the Major-General’s regimbnt 
bemg to storm towards Frome River, Colonel Hamlhcm^ 
possessed the Lme immediately, and beating the Enwy 
firom it, made way for the Horse to enter. Colonel Rams- 
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borough, who had the hardest task of all at Pryor’s Hill Fort, 
attempted it, and fought near three hours for it And indeed 
there was great despair of carrying the place, it being exceed- 
ing high, a ladder of thirty rounds scarcely reaching the top 
thereof ; Iht his resolution was such that, notwithstanding the 
inaccessibkness and difficulty, he would not give it over. The 
Enemy had four pieces of cannon upon it, which they plied 
with round and case shot upon our men. His Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bowen and others, were two hours at push of pike, 
standing upon the palisadoes, but could not enter. But 
now Colone^ Hammond being entered the Line (and here 
Captain Ireton [brother of Henry Ireton], with a forlorn of 
Colonel Rich’s regiment^ interposing with his Horse between 
the Enemy’s Horse and Colonel Hammond, received a shot 
with two pistol-bullets, which broke his arm), — by means ol 
this Entrance of Colonel Hammond, they did storm thci 
Fort on that part which was inward, and so Colonel 
Rainsborough’s and Colonel Hammond’s men entered the 
Fort, and immediately put almost all the men m it to tlie 
sword. 

“ And as this was the place of most difficulty, so it was 
of most loss to us on that side, and of very great honour to 
the undertaker. The Horse too did second them with great 
resolution ; both these Colonels do acknowledge that tfiar 
interposition between the Enemy’s Horse and their Foot 
was a great means of obtaining of this strong Fort ... By 
this, all the Lme from Pryor’s Hill Fort to Avon (which was 
a full mile), with all the forts, ordnance, and bulwarks, were 
possessed by us ; save one, wherein were about two hundred 
and twenty men of the Enemy, which the General summoned, 
and all the men submitted 

“ The success on Colonel Welden’s side did not answer 
with this. . . . What by reason of the works, which proved 
higher than report made them, and the shortness of the ladders, 
they were repulsed, with the loss of about a hundred men 

** Being possessed ^f thus much as hath been related, the 
Town was fired in three places by the Enemy, which we muld 
nA put out , which begat a great trouble in the General and 
& «11, feanng to see so famous a City burnt to ashes before 
'fxa faces Whilst we were viewing so sad a spectacle, and 
conspltingwhichway to make further advantage of our success, 
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the Fnnce sent a trumpet to the General to desire a treaty 
for the surrender of the Town 

“ On Thursday, about two of the clock in the afternoon, 
the Prince marched out, having a convoy of two regiments 
of Horse from us, and making election of Oxted for the 
place he would go to, which he had liberty to do by his 
Artides. * 

“ The cannon which we have taken are about a Hundred 
and forty mounted, about a Huiylred barrels of powder 
already come to our hands, with a good quantity of shot, 
ammunition, and arms. We have found already* between 
two and three thousand muskets The Ro^al Fort had 
victual in It for a hundred and fifty men for three hundred 
and twenty day’s, the Castle was victualled for nearly half so 
long The Prince had in Fort of the Garrison, as the Mayor 
of the City informed me, two thousand live hundrdd, and 
about a thousand Horse, besides the Trained Bands of the 
Town, and Auxiliaries a thousand, some say a thousand five 
hundred I hear but of one man that hath died of the 
plague m all our Army, although we have quartered amongst 
and in the midst of infected persons and places. We had 
not killed of ours in the storm, nor m all this siege, two 
hundred men 

Thus I have given you a true, but not a full account 
of this great business , wherein he that runs may read, That 
all this IS none other than the work of God. He must be a 
very Atheist that doth not acknowledge it.” 

Cromwell concludes this remarkable letter with an ex- 
pression of religious tolerance which must be quoted here, 
from Its bearing upon the great struggle between the Presby- 
tenans and the Independents. To the majority in the 
Commons, who desired to enforce a cast-iron uniformity of 
religious thought and practice upon the peoples of the two 
kmgdoms, it must have been most unwelcome ; 

It may be thought that some praises arc due to those 
gallant men, of whose valour so much nention is made ; 
their humble suit to you and all that have an raterest in this 
blessing is. That in the remembrance of God's praises they be 
forgotten. It’s their joy that they are mstruments of God’s 
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glory and their country’s good. . . . Presbyterians, Indepen- 
■dentb, all have here the same spirit of faith and prayer, the 
same presence and answer , they agree here, have no names 
of diiference, pity it is it should be otherwise an> where 1 All 
that believw have the real unity, which is most glorious, 
because inward and spiritual m the 13 ody, and to the Head 
For being uiflted in forms, commonly called Uniformity, every 
Christian will for peace’ sake study and do, as far as con- 
saence will permit And for brethren, in things of the mind 
we look for no companion, but that of light and reason. In 
other things, God hath put the sword in the Parliament’s 
hands,«for th# terror of evil-doers and the pmise of them 
that do well. If any plead exemption from that he knows 
not the Gospel , if any would wring that out of your hands, 
or steal it from you under what pretence soever, I hope they 
shall do It without clfect.” 

Prince Rupert rode out of Bristol “ amid seas of angry 
human faces, glooming unutterable things upon him ,” and 
111 spite of his escort of horsemen, voices audibly growled, 
” Why not hang him 7 ” A dashing partisan leader, fierce 
and unscrupulous, he had aroused a very general hatred by 
his reckless cruelty and the license he allowed his marauding 
troopers. On this occasion, he begged a thousand muskets 
from Fairfax to assist his escort in protecting him across the 
country to Oxford, undertaking to return them, lie re- 
deemed his promise as far as be could, but was compelled 
to acknowledge that numbers of his men had deserted on 
the road, carrying ihc muskets with them Charles was so 
incensed at his sunender of Bristol, the last royal strong- 
hold in the west, well fortified, well garrisoned, and well 
provisioned, that he deprived him of his commission as 
General of the Royal Forces, and, in the following summer 
the Prince quitted £ng|liuid and crossed to the Contm^t, 
to amuse his leisure with the scientific experiments which 
were scarcely less dear to him than the profession of arms. 

The sole resource now left to Charles was to effect a 
juqction with Montrose and his victorious Highlanders. 
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With five thousand men, Welsh foot and northern horse, he 
set out from Hereford for the Border, designing on hi» 
route to relieve Chester, the only part through which he 
could maintain Ins communication with the Irish Catliolics 
When m sight of its walls, his rear guard, at a ^lacc called 
Rotton Heath, was suddenly attacked by a Bbrliamcntaty 
force, under Major-General Poyntz, and completely defeated 
(September 34th). The loss was so heavy that Charles 
was compelled to retreat once more among the Welsh 
mountains. His advance, in any circumstances, would 
have exposed him only to destruction , for, ten days before 
the disaster at Rotton Heath, Montrose had been surprised 
at Philiphaugh, 111 Ettrick Forest, by Leslie and his 
Covenanters, and soundly beaten A single rcverse‘proved 
suilieient to undo all that he had done. His Highlanders 
melted away like one of their own mists , and he was kit 
to wander among the moors and glens with a price set 
upon his head. 

The army of the Parliament in the south was still pro- 
ceeding from victory to victory. Every strong place from 
which the king’s colours floated submitted or was captured 
Cromwell, at the head of an independent command, poured 
along with a full tide of success. On the 28th of September 
he took Winchester The hiU where he planted his ordnance 
is still known as Oliver’s Battery. Basing House, which 
had resisted many a desperate siege, was compelled to 
surrender on the 14th of October, having been pounded 
into a heap of ruins Cromwell, we are told, the night 
before It was stonned, *' had spent much time with God in 
prayer ; and, indeed, he seldom fights without some text of 
Senpture to support him. This time he rested upon that 
blessed word of God, written m the*hundredth and fifleenth 
Psalm, eighth verse : * They that make them are like unto 
them; so is eveiyonethat trusteth in them ’ Which, with some 
verses going before, was nowaocomplished.” Some interesting 
particulars are furnished by Hugh Peters, the Puntan chap- 
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lain, who “came into Hasing House some time after the 
•storm.” The rooms before the storm were, in both the Old 
and the New Houses, completely furnished , provisions for 
some years rather than months ; four hundred quarters of 
wheat , rooms full of bacon, containing hundreds of flitches ; 
cheese projiortionable , with oatmeal, beef, pork ; beer 
divers cellars full, and that very good. “ In truth, the 
House stood in its full pride ■ and the enemy was persuaded 
that It would be the last piece of ground that would be taken 
by the Paiiiqpient, because they had so often foiled our 
forces which had formerly appeared before It." . . . “In all 
these great buildings, there was not one iron bar left in all 
the windows (save only what were on fire), before night. 
And the last work of all was the lead, and by Thursday 
morning, they had hardly left one gutter about the House. 
And what the soldiers left, the fire took hold on; whidi 
made more than ordinary haste, leaving nothing but bare 
walls and chimneys in less than twenty hours , being occa- 
sioned by the neglect of the Enemy in quenching a fire-ball 
of ours at first” Mr. Peters had an interview with the 
marquis, who had been taken prisoner. The marquis being 
pressed, by Mr Peters arguing with him, broke out and 
said . “ ' That if the king had no more ground in England 
but Basing House, he would adventure as he did, and so 
maintain it to the uttermost ’ — meaning with these Papists, 
comforting himself m this disaster, ‘that Basing House 11 as 
called Loyalty ’ But he was soon silenced in the question 
concerning the king and Parliament, and could only hoix! 
that the king might have a day again.” 

Langford House, near Salisbury, next surrendered to 
Cromwell (October 17 th), and Wiltshire was swept clear of 
trumpet and sabre, de then united with Fairfax, and 
stormed the picturesque seaport at the mouth of the I%rt ; 
driving the broken remnants of the Royalist army into the 
wilds of Cornwall. In Gloucestershire, the Puritan force 
under Sir ^William Brereton and Colonel Morgan was not 
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less successful The last armed body of Royalists in the 
field was surprised at Stow, on the 32nd of March, and' 
completely defeated. Said their veteran leader, Sir Jacob 
Astlcy, as he gave up his sword “Vou*liave now done 
your work, and may go to play, unless you wSl fall out 
among yourselves." f 

The only fortified post that held out fok the king, 
Ragland Castle, was forced to cajvtulate m August ;* and 
the First Civil War was then at an end. 

* Oxford hid previously siirrciidercd (June soil), i®f6) , an^ Prince 
Rnpori ind Pnnet Miuncc, givinK up the royal cause as hopdess, qmt'ctl 
the kingdom and crosscil over to llolland. 



CHAPTER VI. 

' T^E KING AND THE PARLIAMFNT 

Though compelled to abandon all hope of further suc- 
cesses in the field, Charles still felt ronfidcnt of winning 
diplomatic victories He believed in Ins political capacity , 
he thought himself indispensable to a proper settlement of 
the great questions that disturbed the mind of the nation ; 
and he calculated on prcvailmg over the two parties in the 
State, by playing one against the other. To one thought, 
design, and policy, he did not cease to cling He never 
gave up his claim to absolute and uncontrolled authority 
in his heart, whatever pubhc professions he made, or what- 
ever concessions he volunteered. And he never doubted 
but that his kingcraft — m meaner men it would have worn a 
more shameful name — ^would repair in the cabinet and the 
council the losses he had experienced in the field. He 
knew that the Conservative spint was strong among English- 
men, that they did not t^e kindly to new ideas or to 
new formularies , and he anticipated that, m their reaction 
against revolution or their dread of anarchy, they would once 
more rally round the throne Probably, if he had honestly 
thrown himself on the side of either party, he might have 
saved his crown , but wth a duplicity which nothing could 
cure, he turned first to one side and then to the other , ffbw 
offering bribes to the Independents, and now discussing 
conditions with the Presbyterians. It was his misfortune 
that he understood neither the tendenaes o£ the age, the 
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sentiments of the nation, nor the character of the men with 
whom he had to deal. The approach of Fairfax’s victorious* 
army drove him out of Oxford, his last asylum, on the 27th 
of April, and riding northward, he entered the Scottish 
camp at Newark, on the 5th of May, to place hims^f under the 
protection of its generals. He had convinced 4 iimself that 
his presence would quickly rekindle the old fire of Scottish 
loyalty, and that he would soon bp able to impose his own 
terms on the contending parties. At first there seemed 
reason for his sangumeness. The Presbyt|rian majority 
m the two Houses welcomed what they supposed to'be the 
king’s accession to their cause, and hastened to submit to 
him at Newcastle, whither the Scotch army had retired with 
their pri^, their conditions of peace. They demanded 
that he should sunender to Parliament the power over the 
militia for twenty years ; that he should exclude from civil 
and military office all ** Malignants,” or Royalists who had 
been engaged in the war , that he should take the Covenant, 
abolish Episcopacy, and support the Presbyterian Church. 
The acceptance of these terms was urged upon him by the 
Scotch leaders, by his own advisers, even by the queen; 
but with an almost incredible obstinacy Charles put them 
aside. He attempted to play “ a waiting game.” “ I am 
not without hope,” he wrote, “ that I shall be able to draw 
either the Presbyterians or the Independents to side with 
me for extirpating one another. ... All my endeavours 
must be the delaying of my answer till there be considerable 
parties visibly formed.” He expected that the Presby- 
terians and the Independents would fall upon one another ; 
and for months no answer could be obtained from him. 
When It was given, it proved to be a refusal. The rage 
and mortification of the majority Were extreme. “What 
will become of us,” said one of them, “now that the king 
has rejected our proposals ?” “ What would have become 
of us" rej'oined an Independent, “if he had accepted 
them?” In their perplexity Holies and the Presbyterian 
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leaders in Parliament resolved on a bold stroke “ It was 
' plain that the king’s game lay in balanung the army against 
the Parliament, and that the House could hope for no 
submission to these terms so long as the New Model was 
on foot flor could they venture in its presence to enforce 
religious uAformity, or to deal as they would have wished 
to deal with the theories of religious freedom which were 
every day becoming more popular Hut while the Scotch 
army lay at Newcastle, and while it held the king in its 
hands, they ^ could not insist on dismissing their own 
soldiers. It was only the withdrawal of the Scots from 
England, and their transfer of the king's person into the 
hands of the Houses, that would enable them to free them- 
selves from the presence of their own soldiers by disbanding 
the New Model ” 

These two objects were secured with very little difliculty. 
The Scots, who did not know uhat to do with their pri/e, 
gladly accepted, in January, 1647, a sum of ;^4oo,ooo m 
discharge of their claims, transferred Charles to the care 
of nine commissioners of both Houses, and marched 
back over the llordcr Charles was removed, with every 
demonstration of respect, to Ilohnby, or Hoklcnby Castle 
(February 13th) , and the I’rcsbytcrian majority exulted 
in the success of their schemes They voted that tlic 
army should be disbanded, and that a new army, to be 
raised for the suppression of the Irish rebellion, should be 
officered by Presbyterians Before consenting to so sum- 
mary a dismissal, the veterans who had triumphed under 
Cromwell and Fairfax demanded their arrears of pay (threc- 
and forty weeks), indemnity for acts done in war, and a free 
discharge according to contract, not service in Ireland, 
except under their olds commanders As the Presbyterian 
leaders pushed forward their designs for imposing the Cove- 
nant upon the nation, the army manifested an increasuig 
unwillingness to disband. For this was no force of mer- 
cenaries, heedful only of pay and plunder, but an army of 

N 
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Christian soldiers, who had taken their hand from the 
plough and grasped the sword, at tlic special call, as they 
believed, of the Lord of Hosts. They were men who thought 
for themselves, and thought boldly, and wew not less reso- 
lute against the tyranny which strove to fetter the Conscience 
than against the tyranny that had claimed to do«as it hsted 
with their persons and properties. VVe get a glimpse of their 
temper in a report of Richard Baxter, the Calvinist divine : 
“ Abundance of the common troopers,” he said, “and many 
of the ofllcers, I found to be honest, sober, orthodox men, 
and others tractable, ready to hear the truth, iSid of ilpnght 
intentions, but a few proud, self-conceited, hot-headed 
sectaries had got into the highest places, and were Crom- 
well’s chief favourites, and, by tlieir heat and activity, bore 
down the rest, or carried them along with them, and were 
the soul of the army. They said, What were the lords of 
England but William the Conqueror’s colonels, or the barons 
but his majors, or the kmghts but his captains? They 
plainly showed me that they thouglit God’s providence 
would cast the trust of religion and the kingdom upon them 
as conquerors.” No doubt they did ; each one of them felt 
that he had a solemn duty to discharge in preserving that 
liberty of conscience “ for which so many of their friends’ 
lives h.ad been lost, and so much of their own blood had 
been spilt.” They had not ceased to bo ciluens because 
they had become soldiers, and the sword they had drawn as 
soldiers they would use in defence of their rights as utizens. 
Such an army had never served in England before , such an 
army has never served in England since It may be doubted, 
indeed, whether the world has ever seen its equal.”* 

The proposals made by the council of oilicers which 
directed the political action of tht^army havmg been re- 
jected, a new organisation was devised, namely, the Council 
of Adjutators or Assistants, to which each regiment nomi- 

* "That strange army," Mr Gardiner calls it, "in which every opinion 
under the sun found refufp:, and in which soldiers occupied thrir leisure 
hours, not in the crickct-lield or the public-house, but in theological nigu- 
ment or bcnptunl ezposiuon." 
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nated two members. These summoned a general meeting 
• of the army at Triplow Heath, where the propositions of the 
Parliament, in their turn, were refused (June 13 th). IBut 
the Adjutators had already struck a blow whieh rendered an 
agreemenAietwcen the army and the Parliament impossible. 
On the evAing of the 3 rd of June, Cornet Joyce, with live 
hundred troopers, arrived at Holmby House, and informed 
the king that he was instructed to remove him. “ Where is 
your commission for this act?” inquired Charles “It is 
behind me,” jaid the cornet, pointing to his soldiers “ It 
IS wriften in very fine and legible characters,” laughed the 
king, who, in fact, had concocted the scheme with the 
Adjutators “ 1 will part willmgly,” he said to Joyce, next 
morning, “if the soldiers confirm all that you have promised 
me. You will exact from me nothing that offends my con- 
science or my honour ?” “ It is not our maxim,” replied the 
cornet, “to constrain the conscience of anyone, still less 
that of our king.” And his majesty rode away right willingly 
to Hinchinbrook, where he was splendidly entertained by 
Colonel Montague for two days. 

The Presbyterian majonty were panic-stricken by this 
bold and skilful stratagem. In their dismay they fiercely 
attacked Cromwell, who had relinquished his command, and 
had been for some time busily engaged in endeavouring to 
promote an understandmg between the army and the Par. 
liament. Their violence compelled him to unite Ins interests 
mlh those of thp army, who at once accepted him as their 
chief and representative , and, on the loth of June, after 
the meeting on Triplow Heath, set out for London, shouting 
“ J ustice I justice 1 ” Halting at St. Alban’s, they Liid before 
the Commons House an accusation of eleven of the members 
as the authors of th^ existing troubles; and, after some 
hesitation, these eleven found it advisable to “ ask leai% to 
retire for six months.” The demands of the aniiy, fonuu- 
lated in a Letter addressed to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council of the City of London, were remark- 
able for tlieir moderation: “We desire,” they said, “no 
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alteration of the Civil Government. As little do we desire 
to interrupt, or in the least to intermeddle with, the settling ■ 
of the Presbytenal Government Nor did we seek to open 
a way for licentious liberty, under the pretence of obtaining 
case for tepder consciences We profess as evd^, in these 
things. When once the State has made a Scttlenient, we 
have nothing to say but to submit or suffer Only we could 
wish tliat every good ati/en, and, every man who walks 
peaceably in a blameless conversation, and is beneficial to 
the Commonwealth, might have liberty and encouragement ; 
this being according to the true policy of all Statel, and 
even to justice itself.” 

Six weeks of chaotic confusion and disorder in F.irli.'i- 
ment, and the army, its patience being exhausted, resumed 
its march upon Ixnidon, and advanced as far as Brentford. 
The head-quarters were fixed at Hampton Court, whither 
Charles was removed The great city, in fear and trembling, 
dismissed its Frusbytcrian sympathies, and urged the Houses 
to enter into negotiation, Mcanw'hilc, the army-lcMders, 
Cromwell, his son-in-law ireton, and Fairfax, had resolved 
upon treating with the kmg, and they laid before him the 
conditions on which the army would replace him in power. 
Their sober character bears striking testimony to the prac- 
tical good sense and enlightened views of the men who 
framed them , partly also, to the influcnre of Ireton, who, 
able as he was, had not judged Chiirles aright, and fondly 
believed that that miserable intriguer could be "so managed” 
as to condescend to the pubhc good of his people when he 
could no longer uphold his violent will. They exacted the 
banishment of seven leading " Delinquents," while promising 
a general Act of Oblivion for the rest; required that all 
eoerave authority should be withdviwn from the clergy; 
that*'Farliament should nommate to the great offices of 
State, and retain the control of the army and navy for ten 
years. They proclaimed complete religious liberty, men 
were to believe what they chose, and worship as they chose. 
Acts which rendered compulsory the use of the Liturgy, or 
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attendance at Church, or the acceptance of the Covenant, 
were to be repealed hven to Roman Catholics certain 
concessions w|re to be made. The Constitution was also 
to be revised in a liberal sense Farliaments were to be 
triennial, ^he House of Commons, by a better distribution of 
seats, and of electoral rights, was to become more thoroughly 
representative, taxation was to be readjusted, and legal pio- 
cedure simplified j an<f the kmfc was to be ruthlessly applied 
to a host of abuses, political, commercial, and judicial 

To the King’s advisers, these conditions, which did not 
affect hib dignity nor materially limit his just authority, 
seemed unexpectedly favourable Berkeley obtained permis- 
sion to communicate them secretly to the king, before they 
were ofHcially presented. Judge of his surprise when Charles 
at once condemned them as loo severe, and .angrily ex- 
claimed “ If they re.ally wish to treat with me, they must 
propose something which I can accept ' ” Berkeley ventured 
to point out the danger of refusing them. “ No,” said the 
king, "ivithout me these people c.innot extricate themselves , 
you mil see them soon only too happy to accept volunt.anly 
more equal terms "* His counsellor was vainly seeking the 
reason of so much confidence when the report arnved of a 
violent commotion m the metropolis, a rabble of shop 
keepers and apprentices incessantly besieged Westminster, 
at any hour the House might be compelled to vote the 
return of the king, the re-entry of the Eleven Members, and 
resolutions directly opposed to the interests of the army .and 
the party of religious tolerance and civil freedom. I'hc 
majonty of the mdependent members, alarmed at the rage 
of the populace, fled to the head-quarters of the army ,t and 
die Presbyterian leaders, preparing for a renewal of the 
struggle, invited ChaiTes to return to Ixindon The lycvcn 

* Derkclcy, " Memoirs," i iSa, 183. 

t According to Kiislisiorth and Whitclock, there were fourteen peers 
and about a hundred commoners 

X The officers had already discovered the king's insincmty When 
Ireton submitted the proposals hewas haughtily received " You cannot do 
without me , you are lost if 1 do not support you " "You have an inten- 
tion," said IretoD, ealmly, " to be the arbitrator between the Farliament and 
, us , but we mean to be so between the Parliament and your majesty." 
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resumed their seats, and Holies distinguished himself by the 
violence and audacity of his speeches. But they had no 
inilitaiy force at their command ; and as soon as the army 
began to march, their projects crumbled in {he djist like a 
child’s bouse of cards “ In ten days,” said ^Cromwell, 

“ the City will be in our hands ” The fugitive members of 
Parluiment held a grand review of the army on Hounslow 
Heath, in the midst of the most enthusiastic acclamations, 
and accomjianied it on its tnumphal march. On the 6th of 
August they entered the City like conquerors^ three, regi- 
ments formed the van of the memorable procession, a fourth 
brought up the rear : in the interval rode Fairfax and his 
officers on horseback, and the fugitive members in their 
carriages, surrounded and followed by a crowd of* their 
adherents . a double line of soldiers bordered the highway, 
each with a branch of laurel in his hat, and each assisting 
to swell the shout of “ Long live the Parliament 1 the free 
Parliament I” At Hyde Park waited the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, who expressed their delight at the re-establish- 
ment of harmonious relations between the army and the 
City, but drew from Fairfax only a curt reply. At Charing 
Cross the Common Counal in a body presented their con- 
gratulations, but met with an equally cold reception. The 
procession, half civil, half mihtary, arrived at Westminster, 
whence the Presbyterian leaders had taken their departure. 
Fairfax conducted to their places the patrons of the army ; 
listened modestly to their thanks, and to a unanimous vote 
of a month’s pay to his soldiers; and then proceeded to 
take possession of the Tower, to the governorship of which 
he was immediately nominated. Two days later, Skippon 
leading the centre, and Cromwell the rear-guard, the whole 
army^ traversed the capital, grave, sifbnt, and in the most 
rigorous order. No excess was committed : no citizen re- 
ceived the slightest alTront. The officers wished to reassure 
the City, while they overawed it; and they succeeded in 
their design. The Londoners were constrained to own that 
these men were no common soldiers; tliat they werd'not 
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unfit to be charged with the execution of a solemn trust. 
'And thus, without bloodshed, was accomplished a revolution 
of no ordinary importance * 

The n^otuSions between the king and the leaders of 
the army were resumed, but they made little progress 
Charles temporised, argued, intrigued, still cherishing the 
conviction that he tvas indispensable Cromwell and ireton, 
keenly foreseeing all tho dangers and difllculties that would 
follow the abolition of monarchy, strove their utmost to 
bring him to • settlement, imperilling, in the endeavour, their 
just influence over their own soldiers. In Parliament there 
was still a Presbyterian majority, and it thwarted the pacific 
cflbrts of the two generals by rejecting Ireton’s proposals. 
The thithonty of the king daily increased, and he might 
almost be pardoned for so obstinately believing m his 
eventual triumph. At Hampton Court he nas surrounded 
Mith the old pomp and splendour of royalty, his favourites 
and advisers were never more servile to him, never more 
arrogant to others His former counsellors, Richmond, 
Hertford, Capel, Southampton, hastened to rejoin him, as 
if he were on the point of resuming and exercising the 
sovereign power Ilis cherished and confidential servants, 
Berkeley, Ashburnham, Ford, Apslcy, passed incessantly 
between the court and the head-quartets of the army; 
Cromwell’s door was always ojien to them, though rigorously 
closed against a crowd of persons of rank and distinction. 
In their turn, Cromwell and Ireton, either personally or by 
messages, maintained with Charles the most assiduous 
relations j they walked with him alone m the Park, they were 
closeted with him in his cabmet. The wives of the leaders, 

* “Arclicllion, however instifiablc, is the parent of other reix limns not 
perhaps jostirulilc at all. wit was now. '1 be swonl which hirl smitten 
down Charles smote down the House of Commons Tlie violntiuir of a 
legislative assembly is no light thing It Is the substitution of tlic rule of 
force for that of discussion Yet if ever it was justifiable it wa.s now I’arlin- 
ment, which lived by discussion within its own walls, was longing to suppress 
discussion cverywlierc else The army was permeated with discussion Iron 
one end to the other, 'ihe blow which it struck was on bLh.alf of that 
freedom of thought and speech without which the supremacy of a Parba- 
ment Is as despotic os the supremacy of a long "—b R Gahuimek. 
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Mrs Cromwell, Mrs Ireton, ifrs 'Wlialley, were presented 
at Hampton Court and received with great honour So 
much familiarity became a scandal , it was openly bruited 
among the soldiery that their officers were idbdita^ng treason 
to the cause Cries arose for the abolition of tl^c House of 
Peers, for the election of a new House of Commons, even 
for the abolition of the monarchy With his usual courage 
Cromwell faced the slunn He prohibited the discussion 
of these exciting subjects, and ordered the Adjutators to 
rejoin their regiments He was still anxioiw to’cqpic to 
terms with the king. He was too conservative to wish to 
break u holly with the past, too practical to be led away by 
the dreams of enthusiasts, too great an administrator to 
bear patiently with agitation and disorder. His objdct was 
to effect “a settlement” of the nation on the basis of 
religious tolerance and civil freedom, and this settlement, 
he thought, could most readily be brought about in alliance 
with the king, whose name was still a power, who was the 
only representative and symbol of the historic traditions of 
the country. Hut he soon disrovcrcd that he was leaning 
on a broken reed. While Cromwell was risking so much 
for him, Charles was intriguing with the Presbyterians, 
intriguing with the discontented in London, intriguing with 
the Scotch Covenanters, and believing that if he could 
obtain his liberty he could carry these intrigues to the 
desired end, he listened to one of his intimate advisers who 
spoke of the Isle of Wight as a secure and convenient 
asylum It was within easy reach of the mainland. Its 
population was distinguished by its loyal sympathies. Its 
governor. Colonel Hammond, was a nephew of Dr Plam- 
mond, the king’s old and faithful chaplain. As w’as his 
won^ Charles hesitated , but at len^h, on the evening of 
the iith of November, accompanied by Ashburnham, 
Berkeley, and William I.cggc, he rode away from Hampton 
Court, traversed the New Forest, gamed the coast of 
Hampshire, and, after some delay, was escorted by Colonel 
Hammond to Carisbrook Castle. Thence he wrote “ to 
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express his readiness to negotiate afresh on the basis of 
. rrcsbytenanism for three years and a moderate toleration ” 

The indignation of the army at Chailes’b llight nas so 
profound that it was with difllailly Cromwell prevented it 
from breaking into open mutiny. He himself was starccly 
less indignant “ The king,” he said, “ is a man of great 
parts and great understanding , but so great a dissembler and 
so false a man that he is not to be trusted ” * A day or tu o 
later, the Commons voted that they would make no more 
addresses to the king , that none might apply to him w ilhout 
leavesaf thc^wo Houses, upon pain of being guilty of high 
treason , and that the administrative control of Knglaiul and 
Ireland should be vested m the “Committee of the Two 
Kingcjorns,” henceforth known, from their place of meeting, 
as the Derby House Committee Mtaiiwhile, Charles con- 
tinued to weave his web of intrigue, signing a secret treaty 
at Newport with the Scotch Commissioners, by which he 
assented to the re-establishment of Presbytery in Isngland 
and the supjirossion of "the sectaries,” on condition that 
the Scotch furnished an army to restore him to his throne 
In spite of the opposition of Argyle and other friends of 
liberty, a force for the invasion of Kngland was rapidly 
collected, and crossed the Border in April, 1648, under the 
Duke of Hamilton Then it seemed ns if only this torch 
were needed to kindle the elements of commotion into a 
destroying flame The Royalists, at the new’S of the coming 
of the Scotch, rose throughout England Kent, Essex, Here- 
ford, were all on fire. Wales declared for the king, and a 
Royalist force surprised i’embroke. In Devonshire and 
Cornwall might be heard the tramp of mustering Cavaliers 
The fleet in the Downs landed their captains, hoisted the 
royal standard, and sailed for tlie Thames. 

* The mutinous soldiers met m Corkbiish Field, between Hertford and 
\\ arc, but WLrc silcniod by Cromwells rirniness, with tliu exciption of one 
rL|>in)ent Cromwell iiiimediatcly rode into their ranks, pointed out and 
01 deicd the arrest of eleven of the ringleaders '1 hey w ere tried on the S|)oc 
by court-martial, and three condemned to be shot CromwUl ordered 
* them to throw dice for tliur life the lot fell on one Richard Arnold, who 
was at once executed in front of the regiment (November 15th ) 
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“ The small governing party in England,” says Carlyle, 
“during those early months of 1648, are in a position which* 
might fill the bravest mind with misgivings Elements of 
destruction everywhere under and around*them , their lot 
either to conquer, or ignomimously to die A ling not to 
be bargained with Kept in Carisbrook, the centre of all 
factious hopes, of world-wide intrigues ; that is one element 
A great Royalist party, subdued with difliculty, and ready at 
all moments to rise again , that is another A great Presby- 
terian party, at the head of which is J.on^n eity^ ‘ the 
Purse-bearer of the Cause,’ highly dissatisfied at the course 
things had taken, and looking desperately round for new 
combinations and a new struggle ; reckon that for a third 
element Add, lastly, a headlong Mutineer, Republican, or 
I^evclling Party , and consider that there is a working House 
of Commons which counts about seventy, divided in pretty 
equal halves, too — the rest waiting what will come of it ” 

At Windsor, on one of these exciting days, the army 
leaders met m serious council. They felt that they were 
concerned in cnlerpriscs of a very high nature, leading to 
new and untrodden paths, and they sought to encourage one 
another, and to gam counsel from on high, by engaging in 
prayer. The whole day was spent in devotion ; and Crom- 
well, it IS recorded, pressed very earnestly on all present 
a thorough consideration of tlicir actions as an army, and of 
their ways p.articularly as private Christians. On the third 
day the discussion was brought to a unanimous conclusion, 
“ Th.at it was the duty of the day, with the forces they had, 
to go out and fight against their potent enemies, wind that 
year in all pLiccs appeared against them. With an humble 
confidence, in the name of the Lord only, th.at they should 
destroy them.” They also agreed, * on many grounds at 
largS there debated ” amongst them, “ ITiat it was our duty, 
if ever the Lord brought us back again m peace, to call 
Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to an account for that 
blood he had shed, and mischief he had done to his utmost, 
against the Ixiid’s Cause and People in tliese poor Nations.” 
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Such was the spirit in which Cromwell and his army 
addressed themselves to the work before them 

Fairfax soon crushed out the Kentish insurrection, and 
marched againsttfhc Royaluits of the eastern counties, who 
had shut thlmselvcs up in Colchester. Cromwell proeceded 
to AVales. ho recaptured Chepstow in May, and pushing 
forward with his accustomed energy, advanced, by way of 
Swansea and Carniarlh^, to Pembroke, where Colonel 
Pryor, “ full of bravery and Prcsbjtcrian texts of Scripture,” 
svas in commgid. Want of artillery detained him for some 
time, but he forced it to surrender on the nth of July, and 
was then free to hasten northwards to arrest the progress of 
the Scots, who, twenty thousand strong, with a vanguard of 
three thousand Yorkshiremen, under Sir Marmaduke J.ang- 
dalc, had broken into Westmoreland. By Gloueester and 
Warwick, Cromwell humed to Nottingham, in the castle of 
which he left his prisoners ; then, among the hills of York- 
shire, he gathered up a force under General Ijambcrt, which 
had been hanging on the skirts of the Scots, and, with about 
ten thousand men, sw’ept on to Preston,* where he fell in 
with the enemy On the night of the 17th of August he 
hurled a heavy blow at their straggling line of march, and 
engaged their van, scattering it like dust. Next day he fell 
upon Hamilton’s m.oin army, and, after a very sh.arp dispute, 
continuing for three or four hours, drove them back in great 
disorder, and with severe loss, across the Ribblc About a 
thousand were slain, and four thousand taken prisoners 
Under cover of the night, in foul weather, and through deep 
miry lanes, Duke Hamilton struggled back through Wigan, 
with about seven thousand five hundred foot, and four 
thousand live hundred horse, Cromwell following him up 
hotly, with three thousand foot and two thousand five 
hundred horse, “killing and taking divers all the w^y” 
At Redbank, near Warrington, the Scots made a stand with 
a body of pikes, and lined the hedges with muskets, but the 

* I.aiif'dale apimsed Hamilton of Cromn ell’s impetuous approach 
" ImpossibleJ " cried the duke , *' he has not bad tune to be here.’’ 
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coming lip of Colonel Pnde’s regiment put them to the run. 
“ We held them in some dispute,” writes Cromwell, “ unltl 
our .army uas come up, they mainLaming the pass with great 
resolution for many hours, ours and theim coming to push 
of pike and very close chaises, which forceef us to give 
ground , but our men, by the blessing of God, quickly re- 
covered It, and, charging very home upon them, beat them 
from their standing, where we kdled about a thousand of 
them, and took, as we believe, about two thousand prisoners, 
and prosecuted them home to Warrington Tgwn* llaillic, 
with all the Scotch infantiy, then siinendercd as prisoners of 
war The duke was captured at Uttosetcr by Major-General 
liambert (August 25th) , Langdale, nc.ar Nottingham. Thus 
the army, which a few weeks before had crossed the Border 
with such high hopes of rcstonng a king to his throne, and 
imposing the yoke of the Covenant on unwilling necks, was 
completely annihilated. About the same time Colchester 
surrendered, and the Karl of Warwick recovered a portion 
of the fleet for the Parliament. The Second Civil War 
abruptly collapsed 

Cromwell pushed forward into Scotland The IVlng, or 
Argjlc party, received him at Edinburgh (October 4th) wilh 
a splendid welcome, and escorted him to the Earl of Moray’s 
house in the Canongate. Having re-established order, and 
negotiated an alliance with the Man[uis of Argylc and the 
“Committee of Estates,” he was entertained at a very 
sumptuous banquet in the ancient castle, after which he 
marched to Carlisle, and thence, hastening into Yorkshire, 
laid siege to Pontefract, which still held out for the king 
But the progress of events recalling him to London, he left 
the conduct of the siege to Lambert. 

During his absence the revolution had rolled rapidly on 
tovAirds Its appointed goal. The Parliament, rejoicing m 
the Royalist rising and tlie Scotch invasion, had recalled the 
obnoxious Eleven, reopened the Newport negotiations with 
the king, and passed an “ Ordmance for the Suppression of 
Blasphemies and Heresies,” to which Cromwell and Sir 
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Harry Vane had long most strenuously objccled. Tins 
atrocious enactment condemned to death the holders of 
certain theological opinions which were designated heresies, 
and sentenced t« imprisonincnt any man ivho btheved in 
purgatory t# the legality of images, who denied infant liap- 
tibin, and th% obligation of Sablxith obsenaiiLC. and ailirnied 
tliat church government by presb} tcry was onti-Chnstian 01 
unlawful 'Ihe mood of^the army daily grew sterner, while 
Charles’s hopes of triumph daily wawd stronger It was 
necessary jto ^ikc at once, and strike heavily. And first, it 
sent ujS petition after petition demanding justice on the king 
Next, in November, its Council of Oflicers presented a 
“ Remonstrance,” which called for electoral reform and the 
election of a new Farliamcnt, for the recognition of the 
supreme authority of the two Houses, for the conversion of 
the monarchy into an elective magistracy, and for the punish 
mcnl of the chief Delinquent, “ the capital and grand auihoi 
of all our troubles, by whose commissions, commands, and 
procurements, and in whose behalf and for whose interest 
only, of will and power, all our wars and troubles have been, 
with all the miseries attending them.” On the 30th the 
House, by a majority of ninety, refused to take this 
Remonstrance into consideration. 'Ihe nc\t d.iy was spent 
by the army in prayer, and on the and of December it 
marched into London, and was established m IVIuteliall, 
St. James’s, “and other great vacant I louses in Ihcskirlsol the 
City and villages about, no offence being given anywhere 
On Monday, the 4th, the House for the last tunc de- 
bated the question, whether tlic king’s concessions in the 
Treaty of Newport afforded a ground of settlement And at 
five o’clock on Tuesday morning decided in the affirma- 
tive by a majority of jprly-si\ Thereafter followed grave 
and earnest deliberation between the niinontj and the army 
leaders, and next day a regiment of horse was stationed in 

* " Tii the drum of Modem History one learns not any f-raver, more 
noteworthy seem , earnest as very death and judi;incnt 'Ihey li i\l dc LiiUd 
to liavc justiLC, tliose iiiLn, to see God's justice and His jiidsnicnts im ciitcd 
ea the conh."— C aklvlg. 
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Palace Yard, while Colonel Prides foot occupied Westminster 
Hall, and mounted guard at every entrance. At the door of 
the Commons House stood Pnde himself, with Lord Grey 
of Groby by his side, who, as member after member arrived, 
whispered, if he belonged to the majority, “ HA: is one of 
them , he must not enter j” and Pride immediately gave the 
word, “To the Queen’s Court I” In this way forty and 
one obnoxious Presbyterians were cjccluded from the House,* 
and at evening marched to a neighbouring tavern un- 
pleasantly named “ Hell,” where they were safety accom- 
modated for the night To Hugh Peters, who visited 
them, they put the question, “ By what law had they been 
arrested?” There was small comfort in the preacher’s 
reply “ By the law of necessity ; truly, by the powcpof the 
sword” The Commons sought to reclaim their missing 
brethren from Pride, but were met with an evasive answer ; 
and on the following day (the day on which the Lieute- 
nant-General arrived m London) “ Pride’s Purge” was com- 
pleted, another batch of members being excluded, until the 
total amounted to nmety-six. The miiionly, by this act of 
high-handed violence, was converted into a majority — a 
majority prepared to vote whatever the army pleased. 
The Parliament and the Monarchy thus fell together, in- 
volved in a common ruin The “ rump " or residue of the 
old House was as little representative of the national will 
aa that had been j and it w.'is evident to all men that “ the 
poll cr of the sword” had tnumphed over the old consti- 
tutional order of the kingdom Yet the blame docs not 
rest with the array and its leaders, the Parliament had 
destroyed itself Unless the best fruits of the Civd War were 
to be hopelessly cast away, it was indispensable that the 
arbitrary action of the Picsbytenaji majority should be 
arrdbtcd. 

* Crotnwrll, on nrnving In lotion, said, *' lie hnd not been annuuntcd 
«ith till' design , yri, since it wns done, he tins ghd of it, and 'nould 
endeavour to niainuun U."— Ludlow. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE EXECUTION OF CHARLFS 1. 

The end was*close at hand A few d.ijrs l)cfore “ Pride’s 
Purge ” took place, the king had been removed from Caris- 
brook to Hurst Castle, a lonely stronghold situated at the 
extremity of a nairow spit of sand and gravel which projects 
from the Hampshire coast into the Solent (December ist) 
He was now brought up to Windsor under a strong cscoit 
of cavalry, the House having resolved that he should be 
brought to justice A coinimtlcu was appointed to prejure 
the articles ot accusation, bnull as was the number of 
members present, several voices protested against the 
measure , some demanding that they should coiiriuo them- 
selves to deposing him , others, it may be, wishing that he 
might be secretly put to death, so that they might profit 
by the act without being responsible for it Put the men 
who were in earnest, the men who believed that they were 
disch.irgiiig a public duty, insisted on a solemn public en- 
gagement, w'hich should prove their strcngtli and proclaim 
their right. Cromwell alone sjioke w’lth some degree of 
hesitation. Had anyone, he said, brought forward the 
motion of any premeditated design, he should have regarded 
him as the greatest traitor in the world , but since Piovi- 
dence and necessity had forced the Chamber into that 
deliberation, he prayed God to bless Iheir counsels, though 
he was not prepared at once to olTcr his advice. With an 
anxious desire to pursue the forms of law, the House voted, 
on the and of January (1649), ^ccii 
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guilty of treason in wnging war against the Parliament , and 
having thus defined his cninc, nominated a High Court of 
Juslirc to try him for it It was to consist of one hundred 
and fifty memhci s, mdiKling siv peers, thrge judges, eleven 
baronets, ten kniglila, six. aldermen of l^ondonjiand all the 
leading Independents in the army, the Cummdlis, and the 
City, except Sir Harry Vane and St John, who declared 
formally that they disapprov ed of the act, and would take 
no part in it The Upper House*rejected the Ordinance. 
“ '1 here could be no Parliament,” said I.ord Manchester, 
“without the king, and therefore the king •could not be 
guilty of treason towards the Parliament ” “ The Commons 
have been pleased,” cried Lord Denbigh, “to insert my 
name in their Ordinance , but I would rather be torn to 
]ueccs than associated with such an act of infamy ” “ I do 
not lo\ c,” said the aged Earl of Pembroke, “ to meddle 
with affairs of life and death I will not speak against this 
Ordinance, but I will not consent to it.” And the peers 
jircscnt, tw'clve in number, unanimously dismissed it Put 
the Cominons had gone too for to recede 'J’hey passetl a 
fresh resolution, to the effect, “ That the people .ire, under 
God, the origin.il of all just jHiwcr, that the Coiiimons of 
T'aigland in rarliament .isscmbled, being chosen by and 
representing the people, have the supreme power in this 
nation , and that whatsoever is enacted and declared for law 
by the Commons m Parh.imcnt asbemblcd hath the force 
of a law, and all the people of this nation .arc concluded 
thereby, although the consent and concurrence of the king 
or the House of Peers be not had hereunto " By another 
Ordinance (January 6th), the High Court of Justice, re- 
stricted to one hundred and thirty-five members, was ordered 
to meet without delay, and make preparations for the king’s 
trial. * 

Between the 8th and 19th of Janiaary, it held several 
sessions, under the presidency of John Bradshaw, a couain 
of Milton’s, a lawyer of eminence, grave and benignant in 
his manner, but of a narrow and rigid spirit, an enthusiast 
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and yet ambitious, not without a trait of avarice, but ready 
to sacrifice his life for what he believed to be the truth The 
public anxiety was so profound, and the sentiment of loyalty 
was still so strong, that irreconcilable differences arose among 
the membdis themselves. At not one of the preparatory 
meetings wdl’c more than fifty-eight present. Fairfax attended 
the first, but was not seen a^in And of those present 
several were vehement ii^thcir opposition, as, for example, 
Algernon Sidney, then in his earlier manhood, but not 
nilhout considerable influence in the Reiniblican party. 
Reduced at length only to those who frankly accepted their 
commission, the Court was at liberty to regulate the forms of 
the approaching trial John Coke, an eminent advoc.-’le, 
was named public prosecutor} and Henry ScobcII, usher 
It ivas determined what regiments, and how many, should 
be at the disposal of the court, and where the sentinels 
should be posted, what barriers should be erected to 
separate the crowd, not only from the tribunal, but also 
from the soldiers llic trial was fixed to begin on the 20th 
in Westminster Hall On the i7tli, as if sentence had 
alre.ady been pronounced, the Commons appointed a com- 
millee to inspect all the palaces and royal residences, and 
pTcpa»-c an accurate inxcntory of their contents, thenceforth 
the properly of the I’arliaiiicnt 

IN hen Colonel W’lu< licotl, goitrnor of W'lndsor, apiiriscd 
the king that. 111 a fcii days, he would be moved to London, 
“(iod Is everywhere," he replied, “and everywhere the same 
111 jiowcr and goodness ” Tlic information, however, greatly 
disquieted him, tor he had been rapt m a dream of c onfident 
security, and convinced that he would recover Ins throne on 
his own terms He observed, loo, that he was no longer 
treated witli the ctuiuctli of the court , that Ins guariis .ind 
attendants laid aside the ceremonial winch had liitlicrto 
indicated their respect for royalty On the 19II1 a body of 
cavalry, under Major-General Hamson, appe.ired at Windsor. 
A carriage with six horses was drawn up m the castle 
quadrangle. Charles took his seat in it, and was driven 
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rapidly to London, where apartments had been fitted up for 
him in St. James’s Palace. Everywhere he was surrounded 
by guards j two sentries were posted at the door of his bed- 
chamber, of all his faithful attendants Herbert alone 
remained, and he slept every night by the side^f his royal 
master’s bed. * 

At noon on the 20th, the High Court of Justice marched 
in solemn procession to Westminster Hall, with the Lord- 
President Bradshaw at its head. The sword and the mace 
were home before him, and m advance s^alkgd sixteen 
ofTiccrs, armed with partisans The ])rcsident took Ids place 
on a fauteuil of tramoisy velvet At his feet was seated the 
iislicr, near a table covered with a rich Turkey carpet, on 
vv Inch vv'cre deposited the mace and the sword of justice , 
to his right and left, on scats of acarlct cloth, were placed 
the members of the court , and at cither end, but slightly 
111 advance of the tribunal, a body of armed men Tlie 
shot torn banners, won at Marston Moor, at Naseby, and 
at Preston, woie suspended from the walls — sad memo- 
rials of end strife which was ending now' in so strange 
and fatal a scene ' The court being installed, the doors 
wcic tliiown wide, r.ii excited mullilude poured in Irom 
cveiy avenue As soon as silemc was rc-eslablisheil, ilie 
names of the members of the court wcic called over, si\ly- 
niiie responded. “ Scigeant,” said Bradshaw, “ bring forth 
the pnsonei ” 

The king appeared, under the charge of Colonel Hacker 
and thirty-tw'O ofliccrs, a fauteuil of cramoisy velvet was 
prepared for him at the bar He advanced, survc>cd the 
tribunal with a long and searching glance, p-artly indignant, 
paitly contemptuous, seated lumsclf m the fauteuil without 
removing his hat, rose again suddenly, looked behind him 
at*thc guards on the Iclt, and the crowd of spci lator. on 
the light of the hall, bestowed another glance on the 
judges, and re-seated himself, in the midst of profound 
silence. 
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Bradshaw rose immediately, and addressed the ro>al 
prisoner The Commons of England, assembled in Parlia- 
ment, he said, considering him to be the author of all the 
evils which had fallen upon the nation, had resolved that he 
should ansvfbr for them before the High Court of Justice 
then assembted He would hear the charges brought against 
him Coke, the prosecutor, started to his feet “ .Silence ' ” 
said the king, touchuig lum on the shoulder with his staff 
Coke turned round, surprised and irritated , and the golden 
head of the kmg’s staff fell off, an incident which, it w is 
plain frflni a rapid change of his coiinfcnanre, i onsideiably 
affected lum He snt down again, and listened without 
reinaik, to the act of accusation read by Coke, laughing 
rontcmiituouslj when he was designated as “ Charles Stiiait, 
tjrant, traitor, and murderer ’ 

"Sir,” said Bradshaw, “joti have lieaid yoiit ad of 
accusation ; the court awaits) our answer ’ 

Charles immediately disputed the toni]icl^iiec ol tlie 
court*' 11) wh.at authorit) did it sit thoie^ lb whit 
hiicful aiitlionti, for lie was awaie lliil lluie weie ii’iin 
ilUgitimateautliuricieb in the wuild, siuh as that ol bir^ird. 
and liighw.iy robbers AMieii he knew that kawliil .luthoi.i) 
he would reply 

Bradshaw infurnicd him that the court called upon him 
to plead in the name of the peoide of England, of w hoin he 
Iiael IjCCIi elected king. 

“ I deny that i” csclaimcd Charles 
linufshaw “ If )ou do not iveogmsc the aiilhout o. 
the coiiit, It will proceed ag.iiiisl )ou ” 

The king affirmed that Jiiglind had ncvci be\ii an 
elective, but for a thousand )eMr!, had lie^ii an Iieuditii) 
iiiunauhy Again he Risked to be iiiliuiiii.d b) what 
aulhoiity he had been summoned theie' Ho i.oiild sif\)- 
port, he said, as lu)a1ly as any one picsent, the just 

* “Though his tongue usuUh hovititnl, jol it \> is, veu fn. a this 
time , for he was never ^scomiiOMd in iiiuid ’ -^lu riiiLii’ akw k s. 
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privileges of the House of Commons. But where were the 
lords? There could be no Parliament without the lordip 
and the king 

After some additional wrangling the cqprt rose, and the , 
king retired, amid shouts of “ Justice ' justicf mingled 
with loyal exclamations of “ God save the kingl God save 
your majesty ' ” 

Next day sixty-two members^ were p'csent. The dis- 
cussion respecting the competency of the court was resumed, 
holli sides shoning an equal obstinacy the third day 
it was evident that the popular sympathies werc'flowing 
tow’ards the sovereign The officers and soldiers still cned, 

‘ Justice ' execution but were overpow'crcd by a surging 
clamour of “ God save the king 1 ” Even the armji seemed 
touched witli an emotion of loyalty , and .as Charles quitted 
the hall, one of the soldiers exclaimed, “ God bless you, 
sir An officer striking him with his cane, the king ob- 
served, “Sir, the punishment exceeds the offence.” The 
public indignation was fed by vanous external circumstances, 
such as letters from the queen and the Prince of Wiles, and 
a formal protest by the Scotch Coinmissioncrs against the 
proceedings of the cncrl It was known that the Stales- 
General of TTollind had despatched a siioci.il envov to 
intervene on the king’s behalf The governing body ■.aw 
that further delay would iirovc not only embarrassing, but 
jirobibly dangerous, and therefore delernimcd that no more 
discussion should be allowed, and th it the king should not 
be brought up again except to receive his sentence Pre- 
serving, how'cver, its revcience for legal foims, the court 
occupied the sittings of the aqtli and 25111 in lecciving the 
evidence of two-and-lhirl> witnesses, and when this was 
terminated, 'I voted, almost without debiie, the (ondun- 
iiStmn of the king as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and enemy 
of his country Next day, the aClh, sixty-lwo members 
being present, the sentence was finally approved and 
adopted. 
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At noon on the 27 tli, after a conference of two hours in 
the Painted Chamber, the sitting w'as formally opened, as 
usual, by calling the roll of members. At the name of 
Fairfax, “IJc hift too much sense to be here'” replied a 
woman’s voyie from the gallery After a momentary pause 
of surprise and hesitation, the roll-call was contmued , seven- 
and-sixty members responded A fierce shout of “ Execu- 
tion 1 justice ' execution4” surged up as the king entered 
the hall. “ Sir,” he said to Bradshaw, before taking his seat, 
“I askjeave t* say a word. 1 hope that 1 shall give jou no 
cause to interrupt me ” 

Bradshato . “ You shall speak in your turn , first hear 
the court.” 

ThdKtng “ Sir, by your leave, I desire to be heard. It 
is but a word. An immediate judgment. . . .” 

Btatlshaw “You shall be heard, sir, when the lime 
comes , you must first hear the court. . .” 

The King “Sir, I desire AVhat I have to s.ay 

refers to tliat which the court, I believe, is about to pro- 
nounce , and It IS not easy, sir, to retire from a precipitate 
judgment.” 

Bradsheno “We will hear you, sir, before delivering 
sentence Until then, you must abstain from speak- 
ing . . 

Thu king at length took his seat, and Bradshaw addressed 
the court 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ it is vv ell known of all that the 
prisoner now at the bar has been several times brought 
before the court to answer an accusation of treason and 
other great crimes presented agamst him in the name of the 
people of I'.ngland . ” 

“ Not half the people interrupted the same vjice 
which had answered to Fairfax’s name “Where are the 
people? where is their consent? Oliver Cromwell is a 
Uaitor'” This bold speaking dismajcd the audience, and 
every eye was turned towards the gallery. “Soldiers, fire 
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upon hcrl’’ cried Colonel Axtell. But they recognised 
Lady Fairfax 

TIic commotion became general, and the soldiers expe- 
rienced some difficulty in rcprcbsing it *\Vhqi order was 
restored, Bradshaw reminded his hearers o( the king’s 
obstinate refusal to plead to the accusatioJ, of the notoriety 
of the crimes imputed to him, and declared that the court, 
though it had agreed upon its sentence, consented, before 
pronouncing it, to hear the prisoner’s defence, provided he 
no longer disputed its jurisdiction 

" I demand,” exclaimed Charles, “ to be heard in the 
r.iinted Chamber, by the Lords and Commons, on a jiropo- 
sit’oii which concerns more the peace of llic kingdom and 
inc liberty of my subjects than my own safety.” ' 

The .igitation in the court and the crowd was now exces- 
sive. Everybody strove to conjecture the Ling’s reason for 
demanding a confcren''c with the two Houses, and w'hal he 
would piuposc to them, the general opinion being ihat he 
w ishcd to olTer to abdicate in far our of his son. Meanw hile 
the court w.ss greatly perplexed , it was not in a position to 
lose time or incur fiesh liarards To escape the ililliculty, 
Bradshaw contended that the king’s demand w.ss a device to 
esospe the jiiiisdiction of the court, and a long and subtle 
argument was discussed bctw'ccn them. Charles more and 
more c.sgcrly insisted on being heard , but each time the 
soldiers around him became noisier and more insolent. Some 
lighted their pipes, and blew the smoke towards liim, others 
commented m rude language on the dilatormess of the pro- 
ceedings , Axtell laughed and jested aloud Frequently the 
king turned towards them, and, cither by voice or gesture, at- 
tempted to secure a few moments’ attention, or at least a jxiiisc 
of silence. They answered him witlt harsh cries of “Justice ' 
Execution 1” Temporarily losing his self-command, he ex- 
claimed, in passionate tones : “ Hear me I hear me ' ” The 
shouts were immediately renewed, until, at the demand of 
Colonel Downes, one of its menibci?, the court retired to 
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consider the royal prisoner’s request. Half-an-hour passed, 
•and the judges returned to their places. The king’s pro- 
posal was rejected ” If you have nothing more to say,” 
continued Bradshaw, “we will proceed to the sentence” 
But first Ae addressed him m a long harangue, forming 
a solemn apology for all the acts of the Parliament and a 
recital of all the evils of the Civil War of which the king 
was said to be the author. The language was harsh, but 
grave , pious, dignified, and mstinct with the speaker’s evi- 
dent smeeri^. 'fhe king listened with equal gravity, and 
madcTno attempt to interrupt When Bradshaw ceased, he 
was on the point of speakmg, but the usher was ordered to 
read the sentence which condemned Charles Stuart to die 
by the headsman’s axe. The reading at an end, “ This,” 
said he, “ is the act, the opinion, the unanimous judgment 
of the court,” and all the members rose in sign of assent 

The A'lwjf • “ Sir, will you hear one word ? ” 

JiraJihaK) “Sir, you cannot be heard after the sentence.” 

TheKutg. “No, sir?” 

Bradshaw “ No, sir, with your permission, sir. Guards, 
remove the prisoner ” 

The King: “ I may speak after the sentence. . . . With 
your permission, sir. I have always the riglit to speak after 
the sentence . . . With your permission. . . , Wait. . . . 
The sentence, sir. ... I say, sir, that, . . . They will not 
suffer me to speak , think then what justice others may 
expect 1 ” 

At this moment the soldiers, pressing round him, forced 
him from the bar, and humed him along lo the place where 
his chair was in waiting. As he descended the staircase, he 
underwent the grossest insults. Some of the soldiers threw 
at him their lighted pipes , others puffed in his face their 
tobacco-smoke , all shouted in his ears : “ Justice ' Bxecu- 
tion!” Above these funous cncs occasionally rose the 
voices of the people : “ God save your majesty I God 
dchver your maje^ from the hands of your enemies)’’ 
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And, until he was seated m his chair, the bearers, in spite 
of the angry threats of Colonel Axtcll, stood, with heads • 
uncovered. The cortege set out for Whitehall , the streets 
were lined with soldiers, behind whom, and at the doors and 
windows, an immense crowd had collected, foi'' the most 
liart silent, but some weeping, and others praying^ aloud for 
their king. At intervals, to celebrate their triumph, the 
soldiers renewed their acclamations: “Justice* Justice ' 
Execution I Execution ' ” But by this time Charles had 
recovered his composure * ‘ Poor wretches 1 ’ ^e e^i^claimed, 

“ for a shilling they would ciy as much against their officers ' ’’ 

On the 29th the king took leave, not without emotion, 
of his two youngest children, the Princess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Gloucester, who were still m England, and he 
aftcrviards spent some time in conference with Bishop Juxon 
and the devoted Herbert* The 30th was the day fixed for 
the execution of his sentence After four hours of profound 
sleep, the king rose, and dressed himself with great care. 
He asked for an additional shut, for the weather was bitterly 
coldjt and if he trembled, some persons might think it was with 
fear Afterwards he read and prayed with Bishop Juxon ; 
and it was observed that the passage of Scripture selected 
chanced to be identical witli the gospel for the da) , nanicly, 
the description of our Lord's Passion in the 27tii chaptei ot 
St Matthew At ten o’clock Colonel Hacker appeared, and 
in a low tremulous voice announced that the moment of 
departure had arrived Crossmg the bate and frozen park, 
through a double line of infantry, with a detachment of 
halberdiers in front, he walked with a stately and assured 
step , on his right. Bishop Juxon in his robes , on his left, 
bareheaded, Colonel Tomlinson, commandant of the guard. 
With the latter he conversed freely ai}d calmly, speaking to 
him sf his interment, and of the persons whom he wished 

* See Sir Tliomas Herbert's " Memoirs of the last Two Years of 
Qiarles I " (cd 170a), p 195, tt seq 

t Evelyn records that the Thames was frozen over. 

Compare Byron's " Marino Fallen," a v. s. 
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to be charged with the duty of attending to it Amid the 
•roll of drums he reached Whitehall, and, mounting the 
staircase lightly, traversed the great gallery, and gamed his 
bedchamber, ivherc he received the Holy Communion from 
Bishop Jujon’s hands Dinner had been made ready for 
him, and at the Bishop’s suggestion he ate a morsel of 
bread and drank a glass of wine At one o’clock Hacker 
knocked at the door. It was thrown open “ March," said 
Charles ; “ I follow you.” StiU between a double hedge of 
pikes, he pafsed along the Banqueting Hall, and Ihioiigh 
an op*cning which had been made m the wall, stciipcd nut 
upon the black scaftoM. wIktc stood two headsmen, m.isked 
A body of cavalry, w f . d is'ung .irms, thronged the open 
space in front, prevcnlmg the approach of the crowd After 
addressing a speech, which he h.id intended for the pcoiile 
(if they had been within hearing), to Juxon and 'lonilmson, 
he coviic '< head with a silk cap, under which he 
gathered his ioiie h’lr, while the Bishop exchanged with 
him some farow <1 ■ u Is of hope and consolation “ I 

I ' 's' <1 corruptible crown to .in incor- 

ruptible, where I shall not have to fear any kind of trouble" 
Removing his mantle and bis St. George, he handed the 
latter to the bishop, saying, “ Remember i” After he had 
plac'd ' ' )’ m the block,* he prayed to himself for a 

moment, and Incu sf< Iched forth his hands The heavy 
axe Hashed in the air , one sliuke, and all was over " Behold 
the head of a traitor said the executioner, holding it up to 
the ; I I ■" pcojilc The sole response was a long 
hoarse groan, which has echoed through the pages of our 
history even to the present day 

Nothiiig in the life of Charles became him like the 
leaving of it. He noticing common did, or mean, upon that 
memorable scene , but behaxed with a dignity and a serene 
courage, which threw a lustre about his scaffold, and have 

* lie boned his comely head 
Down .IS upon n bed.— ;\xuKi,w M vkvel. 
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blinded men’s eyes to the serious defects of his character 
and the disastrous events of his reign. As for his adver- • 
sarics, they, too, showed no littleness of spirit ; nut rejoicing 
over an enemy laid low, but discharging whaMlicy conceived 
to be a solemn duty with a grave devout compq^ure. “ I 
am fully persuaded,” says Ludlow, one of the regicides, 

“ that an accommodation with the king was unsafe to the 
people of England, and unjust and picked in the n.iture of 
It The former, besides that it was obvious to all men, the 
king himself had proved by the duplicity of his^caUng with 
the r.irlianient, which manifestly appeared m his* own 
papers, taken at the battle of Naseby and elsewhere. Of 
tin- latter I was fon\inccd by the express words of God’s 
l.i\\, ‘that blood defileth the land, and the land cannot be 
< lennscd of the blood that is shed therein but by the blood 
of him that shed it ’ ” “ And as for Mr. Hutchinson,” writes 
Ins noble wife, “ he addressed hinisclf to God b> prayer, 
desiring the Ixird that, if through any human frailty, he 
were led into an} eiror or false opinion in those great trans* 
actions, he would open his eyes, and not suffer him to pro- 
ceed, but that He would confirm his spirit in the truth, and 
lc.id him by a right enlightened conscience , and finding no 
check, but a confirmation in his conscience, that it was his 
duty to act as he did, he, upon serious debate, both jmvatcly 
and in his addresses to God, and in conferences with 
conscientious, upright, and unbmsscd persons, proceeded to 
sign the sentence against the kmg.” But though it was m 
such a spirit as this that the governing body of the Parlia- 
ment sent Charles to the block, it cannot be doubted but 
that their act was illegal — ^inasmuch as m no sense did they 
represent the nation — and that, apart from all other consider- 
ations, It was a political mistake jt rekindled a strong 
and ftving loyalty m the hearts of the people, who came to 
look upon an arbitrary king as a suffering and gentle martyr. 
And It brought them face to face with that king’s successor, 
who was chaigeable with none of his father’s errors, and 
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whose y&uth and misfortunes could not but exercise a 
powerful influence 011 the popular syinpathicb.* 

* “ It w'is nt^from tho I.iw tli it C IiitIk IihI ^ifTiruI T^qil tribunals 
are not iiiQllibIc, but tliLv ire u>iiiiio.iul m sulIi 1 uny .ib to bceun. as 
muUi impRrtisbtjr as iwissible, and .lie accustonud to nit .iciording to 
certain rufcs which olleiiders .arc aware of in .idv.ancc Nurr tins 

any army more desirous of cbcaping from the necessity of using' biutc force 
thin this one Ihc cause which it sustained tv u tui right cause, mil it 
sustained it worthily nitli the pen as well as with the swonl Hut they 
could nut endure that nil tli^ir s.icrificcs should go for notliing , that foolish 
unwise prejudices should h.ivc the upper hand , th.at .iiniiis should g iilnr 
round Charles in the absurd cv]iictation that he wniild rule otherwise tli in 
lie luul ruled ^forc I f only Clearies s tiend w ere off, justice w ould be iluiii , 
and aicn's iiiinds would no longer lie set on so ridiculous a (|ut t .as that of 
a l*rcshytcrian Charles I Not so I 1 hat whieli seemed to end illemhd 
nothing It was bad enough to rontendwitb the elnnents of con- 

fusion which h id g.itlicted round Oiarles , it would be worse to eonti ml 
with them when the narrow -minded and self-walled jiriiiee li id bun i h .and 
to llig position of a saint and i nuartir , and when the defeiici of i ul iti il 
I.IW, nnd the maiiiti nance of popithir lights .ig tinst tlie iron will of i trniin- 
ph lilt soldiery, came to Ik the w itcliworil of the followers of I li irl s 1 1 ” 

s B Gai<iiim.k "Whether we inav thinlv this (the (nil U'lr) to 
hive oiif'initid in the Kings or thi Huh iiiii iit's nggnisiun, it is still 
i 'll lit tint till foriiiirhiil i fur ciscwith tl 1 nation, leiii'i which it w.is 
no pl.un viol ition of jitstiee to defend lie was suppoih d Iw tin igie ili 1 
isait ot the I’cers, by full one-thiid of the Commons, by tin principal body 
of the gentry, and a 1 tiyi pioportion of othi r 1 1 isscs If his iilhcrents did 
iiot fiiini IS I tinnie tiny did not, the majority of the people, they wi n at 
It 1st niori niinieroiis, beyond compirison, thin tho.se who di minded or 
apiirovid liis death I lie steady dclilierite pi rsuieranee of so ronsnhi ilile 
n body in any cause t.iki s aw ly the right of punishment from the eon- 
ijuirors, beyond what tliiir own satetv or m.a'uneablc mdemnifiealioii ni.ty 
iiipnie 'Inc vanquished aic to lie jiidgid by the rules of nation, il, not of 
iimiiieijsd l,iw , , 'Ihc hue is nut e.isily driw n, in .ibstnet reasoning, 
between me treason whub is justly pumsbed, ami tin soci d schism which is 
bev Olid the propci bound ii les of bw , but the C ivil \V ar of England seems 
jil.iiiily to fall within the litter description Ihese ohjimtions strike me .as 
unansvver.ibic even it the tn.al of Cb tries had hixai sonctioiied by the voire 
of the n.alion through its legitimate representatives, or at Icnst such a fair 
and full convention os might, in gre.it necessity, supply the phtce of law fill 
authority. But it was, as we alT know, the act of a bold but very small 
minority, who having foicibly cxjiellol tlieir colic agiic-s from Parliament, 
had usurpcil, under the urotcetion of .1 military force, that jmwer wlut h all 
Cngland reckoned illegal ' — Hallam In justice to the iiiiiionty it must, 
however, be remembered that they Ii.id been coerced into their high-handiil 
course by the tyranny of the iiiijonty. hor the rest, the e\es.uiiuii of 
Cliarics iikiy be described ns one of those acts vv Inch it is e isy to condemn, 
which It IS diirieiilt to ex<|i$c, whicli all must regret, vet which the terrible 
force of Gircumstaucta rendered apjiareutly unavoiikiblc. * 



CHAPTER Viy. 

THE IRISH campaign. 

A REVOUmoN had been accomplished, but those who accom- 
plislicd It were at first unable to answer the all-important ques- 
tion “ What sliall we do with it ?” They could not elect a 
nci\ king, for the mass of the people Mould undoubtedly 
refuse to acknoiv ledge any other sovereign than Charles’s 
son, bctvYCcn whom and the leaders of the revolution an 
agreement was impossible. Yet many of them were unpre- 
pared to accept a republican form of government It was 
not until the 17th of March tlut they could bring themselves 
to decree the formal abolition of the monarchy , and it was 
the 19th of May before they earned the memorable Ordi- 
nance, which declared “That tlie people of England and of 
all the dominions and tcmtoncs thereunto belonging, arc 
and shall be and arc hereby constituted, made, established, 
and confinncd to be a Commonwealth and Free State, and 
shall henceforth be governed as a Commomreallh and Free 
Stale by the supreme authority of this nation — the Represen- 
tatives of the People in Parliament — and by such as they 
shall appoint and constitute officers and ministers under 
them for the good of the people : and that without any king 
or House of Lords." The House of Lords had already ceased 
to exist , and the executive governmciit was vested in the 
hands*of a Council of State consisting of forty-one members, 
amongwhom the foremost were Cromwell, Fairfax, Uradshaw, 
Whitelockc, Ludlow, ireton, and Sir Harry Vane. As the 
members of the Council were also mcmbeis of tlic socollcd 
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Parliament, they were able, withoat opposition, to convert 
their decrees into Acts, and to invest their ordinances with 
the old legal forms 

The new Commonwealth was soon face to face with a 
host of cvcmics In England itself it was not accepted with- 
out muA discontent. The publication of Dr Gauden’s 
“Eikon Basilikd”* (or Royal Image), erroneously supposed 
to have been the work of Cliarles himself m his days of cap- 
tivity, roused the jicoiAc to an enthusiastic affection for the 
memory of the gentle and s.aintly niartjr depicted in its 
pages, "an^a Royalist insurrection ivas only checked by the 
execution of the lluke of Hamilton and Lords Holland and 
Capcll, who had hitherto been suffered to lie unregarded in 
the Tower An engagement to be faithful to the Republic, 
offered to the .acceptance of all bcncficcd clergymen and public 
officials, met with thousands of refusals, and it was impossible 
for the governing body to delude itself into a belief that its 
work was welcome to the great body of the iiition It had 
Its troubles abro.ad France withdrew its amb.assador , the 
Russian C/ar drove the Isnglish envoy from his court , and the 
btates-Gencral solemnly recognised Cli.irles II , addressing 
him with the title of “ Majesty ” Elcscn sliijis of the English 
fleet, which h.ad found shelter at the H.aguc since lliLii locoll 
from the Parliament in the previous year, hoisted tlie myal 
standard, and under Prince Ruiierl’s coiiniiaiid, set sail to 
scour the ii.arrou seas, and c]e.artlKni of English coninierce 
There w.is danger, too, from Scotland, wlieie (Jliarles 1 1 had 
been proclaimed king by the Marcpiis of .\rg)le and the 
Picsbyterian leaders , and from Ireland, where Ormond had 
unitecl Irish and Anglo-Irish Catholics, and Royalist Episco- 
palians and PrcsbytericUis, in a confedeiac'y against the 
Commonwealth 

'riirough these sfoniiy waters the Council of St.atc fleered 
with equal vigour and sag.uil} ’I’iicy entered into iiegotia- 

* Millnn repliril to Dr (.lacncmU Uidiop) 0 union, of Lxotcr, in Ills 
'* Iconoet'istcs ' (of linage Brc.iker} 
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tions with Holland, which for a time averted hostilities j and 
they played Spain against France so as to neutralise any 
unfavourable tendencies on the part of the latter It was 
known that Scotland would not draw the swojd on behalf of 
Charles II until he had accepted the Covenant; and the 
Council felt assured that he would not swallow s(/ unpalat- 
able a draught until no alternative presented itself The 
immediate peril lay in the Irish insurrection, and to crush it 
without delay they organised an arihy of twelve thousand 
men, the command of which was offered to the greatest of 
living captains, Oliver Cromwell Since the Ring’s death 
Cioinncll had liccn busily at work Wild ideas had created 
an e’ccitemciit amongst the soldiery, culminating m May m 
a formidable mutiny, Cromwell hastened at once to Bur- 
ford, and quelled it by his iron < ourage and resolution. He 
had taken liis share not only in the deliberations of the 
Council of State, but in Ihoso of the Count il of Officeis, .ind 
slremionsly supported a wise and lilicial scheme of I’arlia- 
mcnUirv refomi Ho saw that “llie Rump” was a legisla- 
tive sh.ini, and of slianis of cvciy kind lie cliciislicd a lit it e 
abhoiruKc' A new Ikirlumcnt, whuh siwnild honestly 
reiiresenl the people, ho judged to be indispi usable to “ the 
settlement ” of the nation but lie saw that bdore his ideal 
could be realised, thcic must be a restoration of security 
and peace, and therefore he went to Ireland (July lotli), 
with the title of I,ord-Ijcutc'iianl, and supreme military and 
civil command for a period of thicc years 

On the 13th of August he s,xilcd from Milford Haven j 
on the iijthhcwas received in Dublin “with all jiossiblc 
denionslralions ofjo)," with tlie thunder-welcome of “grc.it 
guns,’ and “the acclamations ol the people icsoimding m 
every street ” He was m no mood for lejoiemg 'J he work 
he hac^to do must be done quickly, Ik-fore Scotland and 
Holland could throw lliciiisclvts on the striigglmg Coiiimon- 
wealth, and there was the innocent blood to be avenged, 
which had been shed by murderous “ Papists ” in the unfor- 
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gotten Irish massacre. “ We arc come,” he said, against 
the barbarous and bloodthirsty Irish and their confederates 
and adherents, and for the propagating of Christ’s Gospel and 
establishing of )'ruth and Peace, and restoring of this bleeding 
nation of ireland to its former happiness and trampiillity.” 
This speech, we are told, was entertained with great applause 
by the people, who all cried out, “ We will live and die 
with you 1 ” 

A fortnight was occd\iicd in reorganising the Dublin army, 
in clearing it of “dissolute and debauched men,” and re- 
modelling it*undcr new and more capable uflu ers Tlien, in 
September, he moved upon Tredah (now Drogheda), where 
the Manpiis of Ormond had placed three thousand of his 
best troops, under Sir Arthur Aston They repulsed the lirst 
attack, whereupon Cromwell placed himself at the head of 
his men, and led them again to the assault, heating luck 
Sir Arthur and his Icrro, and driving them into the Mill- 
Mount, “ a place \ eiy stiong and of diflu iilt ai ( css ’ ** Our 
men getting up to tlniii, writes Cromwell, “‘were oidcicd by 
mu to put them -’ll to (he swonl And indeed, being in liie 
heal of action i fo'badc them to spaic an) that were in arms 
in the Town , and T think that night the) imt to the swoid 
about two thousuul men” About a hundicd of the Irish 
fled into St Pctsr's, Church , another bod) occuinud the AVest 
Gate , and ,i third the strong round tower next St Siind i)’s 
Gate 'I iicse, being summoned to yield to mercy, refused 
Where!' lion Cromwell ordered the steeple of bt Peters 
Church to be fired, and one poor wictch, writhing in the 
llamca, was heard to say, “Cod damn me, God confound 
me , I burn, I burn ” The next day (September 1 1 lli), the 
two other towers were summoned, but in like manner refused 
to surrender Hunger, however, soon overcame then icso 
lulion, when all the flillccis were killed, and every tcn(Ji man 
of the soldieis, and the rest sliiiijicd lor timisportation to the 
Barbadocs. “ I am persuaded,” wrote Cromwell, as if he felt 
that this terrible act of vengeance needed some explanation, 
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“ that this IS a righteous judgment of God upon these bar- 
barous UTetches, who have imbrued their hands in so much 
innocent blood, and that it will tend to prevent the eflfu- 
sion of blood for the future AVliich are Uie satisfactory 
grounds to such actions, which othciwisc cannoV'but work 
remorse and regret.” 

The terror of so signal and tremendous a retribution spread 
to Dundalk and Trim, the garrisons of which withdrew even 
before Cromwell’s ajiproach Despatching Colonel Venables 
to rcdiKc Carlmgford and pacify Ulster, he advanced into 
AVirklow on the 23rd of September. Crossing the Dore, he 
seized upon .\rklow Castle, the Marquis of Ormond’s seat, 
and laid siege to Wexford (October nth) llis cannon 
soon knocked a breach in the vv.ills , and the terms on which 
the governor proposed his willingness to surrender being 
liercniptorily refused, the Parliament’s troops stormed the 
town, putting all to the sword that came in their way “I 
believe in all,” writes Cromwell, “there w.is lost of the enemy 
nut many less than tw'o thousand, and I believe not twenty 
of ours killed from first to last of the siege.” A garrison w.is 
placed there, and Cromwell hastened to Ross, wliiUi wisely 
surrendered, on such cundiliuns as the general was pleased 
to grant (October rplli) “ A very considerable place” it 
jirovcd to be, “ and a very good iju.irtcr for the rcficshment 
of our soldiers ” 'flic “br.ain of the Irish V’ar ” was broken, 
and Us tollajise very swiftly ensued ^'ouglnl surrendered, 
and Cork, and the principal towns in Munster, and tlic 
Rojalisl .army, under Lord Inehuium, w.ns ndueed, liy con- 
stant desertions, to a phantom force In November, Crom- 
well s guns were iikintcd before Waterfonl, but stormy 
weather coming on, and his men suflermg from sickness, 
f.itigue, and want of iirovisions, he withdrew into winter 
qii.irlQ'-s at Cork Them c he was recafted by the Commons 
in January, from fear of .1 Seoti h invasion , but not believing 
111 Its immiiieney, and being anxious to complete liis work 
m Ireland, he excused himself from obeying. 
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Early m February, 1650, a second campaign opened. 
Cromwell despatched ireton and Reynolds into Kilkenny, 
while he him&clf pushed forward into Limerick and Tip- 
perary The gapture of several “ castles ” or strongholds 
gave him Command of all the land from Mallow to the Suir- 
side , crossing the .Suir, he advanced into the heart of Tip- 
perary, and captured Fethard At Callan he was joined by 
Reynolds , and on the 24th of February he appeared before 
Cahir, which was by no means inclined to come to blows 
with so formidable an adversary, and surrendered at the first 
summons A month later the sound of his trumpets flut- 
tered Kilkenny. He planted his batteries, cfTcctcd a breacli, 
and captured the town, after which the governor of the castle 
thought It best to yield “'Hits taking of the city of Kil- 
kenny,” wrote Cromwell to his brother-in-law, “ hath been 
one of our last works, which indeed I believe hath been a 
great discomposing the enemy — ^it’s so much m their bowels 
Wc have taken many considerable places lately, without 
mucli loss What can we say to these things ? If God be 
for us, who can be against us? Who can fight against the 
Lord and jirosper ’ ho can resist Ills w ill ? The Lord 
keep us in His love ” 

On the 9th of May he stormed Clonmel, where “tw'O 
thousind foot, all Ulster men," had posted thcmscKes for a 
last stern struggle This was “the death-.sgony of tlie war,” 
a wild storm, and “fire -wind of last agony for, as Whitc- 
locke tells us, our English Puritans here met the stoutest 
enemy they had encountered in Ireland An eye-witness 
thus describes the death-wrestle, which lasted four hours : 
“We stormed Clonmel, in which w'ork both odlcers and 
soldiers did as much and more than could be expected We 
had, with our guns, made a breach in their walls , — when, 
after a hot fight, wc g'Sve back a while, but presently charged 
up to the same ground again. Rut the enemy bad made 
themselves exceeding strong, by double works and traverse, 
wluch were worse to enter than the brcadi , when wc came 

V 
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up to it; they had cross-works, and were strongly flanked from 
the houses within their works. The enemy defended them- 
selves against us that day, until towards the evening, our men 
all the while keeping close up to the breach^ and many on 
both sides were slain. At mght the enemy, ‘hiaving no 
stomach for further fighting,* drew out on the other side, and 
marched away undiscovered to us ; and the inhabitants of 
Clonmel set out for a parley. Upon which, articles were 
agreed on before we knew the enemy was gone. Alter signing 
of the conditions, we discovered the enemy to be gone, and, 
very early this morning, pursued them, and fell upon 'their 
rear of stragglers, and killed above two hundred, besides those 
we slew in the storm. We entered Clonmel this morning, and 
have kept our conditions with them The place is consider- 
able, and very advantageous to the reducing of these parts 
wholly to the Parluimcnt of England ” 

] 3 ut the Scotch peril was now growing immment, and the 
Parliament urgently pressed hun to return Appointing 
Ireton his deputy, and completmg a rapid survey of Munster, 
he embarked on board the President frigate, towards the 
end of May, and sailed for England, having done a nine 
months’ labour in Ireland, which the Insh peasantry still 
remember as “ the curse of Cromwell " At Bristol the Lord- 
Lieutcnant was received with the honours dup to his vic- 
torious sword, at London, on the 31st of May, “all the 
world ” came forth to bid him welcome. “ Fairfax, and chief 
officers, and Members of Parliament, with solemn salutation, 
on Hounslow Heath ; from Hounslow Heath to Hyde Park, 
where are Trainbands and I/ird Mayors ; on to Whitehall 
and the Cockpit, where are better than these — it is one wide 
tumult of salutation, congratulation, aitilleiy-volleymg, human 
shouting 

* rfwas on this occasion that Cromwell is reported to hare said -when 
some would-bc courtier oteerved, " What a crowd has come out to see your 
foidbhip's tnumph 1 " — "Ay , but if it were to sec me liangcd, how many 
/norc would there be I " 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE* WAR M SCOTLAND. 

When .Chirlcs II , in liw retreat m the Isle of Jersey, re- 
ceived information of Cromwell’s Insh virtoncs, he resumed 
his negotiations with Arg)ll and the Preshyterun rulers of 
Scotland, and the defeat and death of hlontrose, who had 
endeavoured to raise the Highlands m the royal cause, 
decided him to accept their most obnovious condition He 
intimated his willingness to sign the Covenant, and to reign 
as a Presbyterian and Covenanted king rather than not reign 
at all An army was immcdutcly raised for the invasion of 
England , and early in 1650 Charles prepared to visit liis 
northern dominions He landed on the 24th of June, and 
was received in Edinburgh with every manifestation of loyaltj 
In less than a month Cromwell w'as also m Scotland 
He had persuaded the Council of State to nominate Fairf.iv 
to the command , but Fairfax, influcnrcd by his wife, whose 
syniiiathies were Presbytenan, or shrinking from an arduous 
enterpnsc which promised little satisfaction, declined the 
post The victor of Naseby and the conqueror of Ireland 
was compelled, therefore, to take the burden upon himself, 
and on the 26th of Jimc an Act was passed which consti- 
tuted him “ Captain-General and Commandcr-m-Chief of all 
the Forces raised or to be raised by authority of Parliament 
within the Commonwealth of England ” In three days 
more he left London ; and the news of him marching north- 
ward “much startled the Scots." His army was fifteen 
thousand strong, and he had under him Major-General 
Lambert, Commissary General Whalley, Colonels Overton, 

V a 
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Pride, Monk, and other veterans. Rushworth — “ Historical 
John ” — accompanied him as secretary. 

On the 22nd of July he crossed the Border. The terror 
of his name went before him , and as he ^idvanced the 
country \ias deserted by its inhabitants lie was impelled 
to direct his march along the coast, in order to obtain sup- 
plies from the fleet that accomp.'inied his expedition. On 
the 2 6 ill he reached Dunbar, whence he advanced to Had- 
dington, and across the hills to Musselburgh, a fishing town 
on the Forth, six miles from the Scottish capital.. There 
he found the Scotch army entrenched on a line extending 
from Leith to Edinburgh, and endeavoured to bring it to 
b.'ittle But T.CSI1C, Its general, anary and experienced soldier 
refused tlie challenge, trusting that lack of provisions would 
compel Ins forinid.ible adversary to retire After Hatching 
him for a day and a night — “ so sore a day and night of ram,” 
says Cromwell, “as I have seldom seen” — Cromwell fell 
back to Musselburgh to rcvictiul his troops. “ The enemy,” 
he writes, “when wo drew off, fell upon our rear, and put 
them into some little disorder, but our bodies of horse being 
in some readiness, came to a grabble ivith them, v hen indeed 
there sras a gallant and hard dispute, the Major-General 
and Colonel Whalley being in the rear, and the Enemy 
drawing out great bodies to second their first affront Our 
men charged them up to the very breaches, and beat them in ’’ 
For some days the two armies continued to occiijiy tlicir 
relative positions, Leslie obstinately clinging to his well- 
fortified lines, and Cromwell beginnmg to suffer severely 
from scarcity. On the 13th of August the Lord-General 
suddenly turned the flank of the Scots, and posted himself 
on the slopes of the Fciitland Hills 111 the rear, in the hope 
of forcing them to fight by cutting off their supplies “ The 
gudewves fled with their bairns and gear," and when the 
soldiers set fire to the furzd-bushes, reported that they were 
burning the houses But Leslie made no other movement 
than to brmg over his guns to the western side of Edinburgh, 
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Still remaining inflexibly within his fastnesses. Cromncll 
could not tempt him into the field “We march,’’ as 
Carlyle puts it, “with defiant circumstance of war, round 
all .accxsbiblc^idcs of Edinburgh , encamp on the Pcntlands, 
return towMusselburgh for provisions , go to the Pcntlands 
again, ehjoy one of the beautifulest prospects, over deep- 
blue seas, over yellow corn-fields, dusky Highland mountains, 
from Ben Lomond round to the Bass again , but can get no 
battle ’’ The wcathef nas broken, and the autumn ciiuinox 
approaching Sickness attacked the English army , and on 
the*3ist orAugust Cromwell suddenly rctrc.ated upon Dun- 
bar, where he would be within reach of the English fleet, 
and might take up winter quarters Leslie immediately let 
loo^e his men, and with such alacrity that his vanguard 
reached Prestonpans before the English rear had completely 
evacuated it On Saturday, the 31st, and through Sunday, 
September the ist, the Scotch pressed the English Puritans 
closely, and on Sunday night moved southward to the 
heights that overlook Dunbar and its little harbour, so as to 
hem them m between their lines of steel and the sea 

The old “fischar's town” of Dunbar stands “high and 
windy,” on a rocky promontory which juts out abruptly 
into the northern waters To the east lies St Abb’s He.id, 
a rugged sw.irtliy-looking mass of cliff, to the west, but 
close at hand, the bay and village of Belhavcn , seaw.ird, 
the isolated rock of the Bass, stormy home of the sea-birds, 
IS a conspicuous mark, and further, the shadows of the 
Fifesliire hills loom upon the horizon. From the bottom of 
Belhavcn Bay to that of the next sea-bight, St Abb's-ward, 
the town and its environs form a peninsula ; and along the 
base of tli,at peninsula, on a line not exceeding a mile and a 
half in extent, Cromwell’s army, on Monday, the 2nd of 
September, lay ea€amped, with its tents and the t^wm be- 
hind It About a mile distant, on the summit of a semi- 
circle of dusky heights which enclose the neck of the said 
peninsula, a long nanow ridge, locally known as the Dun 
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or Doon, arc posted Leslie and his Covenanters, upwards 
of twenty thousand strong ; and along with them, to share 
in the expected victory, "the Committees of Kirk and 
Estates,” the chief dignitaries, civil and ecclesijistical, of the 
country. The chief pass, that of Cockburnspal^, lead- 
ing across the shoulder of the Lammcrmuirs into the Low- 
lands, Leslie had occupied in force , so that Cromwell wrote 
to Hasclrig, the Parliament’s general at Newcastle : “ We 
are upon engagement very difficult. The enemy hath 
blocked up our way at the pass, through which ^ we cannot 
get without almost a miracle He lieth so upon the iTilIs 
that we know not how to come that way without great 
difliculty, and our lying here daily consumeth our men, who 
fall sick beyond imagination.” A very perilous strait,, in- 
deed 1 “ I perceive,” he continues, “ your forces are not in 
a capacity for present release. Wherefore, whatever be- 
comes of us. It will be well for you to get what forces you 
can together, and the South to help W'hat they can The 
business nearly conccrncth all Good People If your forces 
had been in a readiness to h.ive fallen upon the back of 
Copperspath, it might have occasioned sui>i)lics to come to 
to us. Put the only wise God knows what is best. All 
shall work for Good. Our spirits [minds] are comfortable, 
praised be the Lord, though our present condition be as it 
IS And indeed we have much hope in the Lord , of whose 
mercy we have liad laige experience ” 

Never was the strength of Cromwell’s cluiractcr, his real 
greatness, more eminent than m the day of difficulty Ills 
licart and mind rose to the height of the danger. Said one 
who knew him well : " He was a strong man m the dark 
perils of war, in the high places of the field, hope shone m 
him like a pillar of fire, when it had gone out m all the others." 

Ohwir’s right touched Pclhavcn Bay; his left was pro- 
tected by Broxmouth, or Brocksmouth House (the Earl of 
Rosburghe’s), where a small bum, the Brock, which rises in 
the ] ammcriiiuir, and winds round Dooii Hill, finds its 
way into the sea, I'his bum floirs through a deep grassy 
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glen, about forty feet wide] and on the left bank of it, 
Cromwell, on the and of September, drew up his forces in 
battle-array. In the course of the afternoon, Leslie’s army 
gradually carj^e down from the edge of the Boon, and took 
up a position on the other side of the Brock. Thus the 
two hosts faced one another; but whoever would begin the 
attack must undergo the serious disadvantage of first 
crossing the brook and its deep trough-like glen. 

There were two ‘small “passes” out of Cromwell’s 
peninsula, which traversed the barrier of the Brocksburn 
One of* these was near the seaward opening, and close by it 
stood a small shepherd’s hut, which it became highly impor- 
tant to seize. Pride and L.imbcrt, early in the morning, 
])la(^d therein a picket of six troopers and fifteen foot , but 
they were driven out by Leslie’s horse, who killed some, 
and took three prisoners Among the latter was a muske- 
teer^ “ a very stout man, though he had but a wooden arm,” 
who was immediately brought into the presence of General 
David Leslie himself, and made to answer that commander’s 
questions “Did the enemy intend to fight?” Reply. 
“What do you think we come here for? We come for 
nothing else I ” “ Soldier, how will you fight, when you have 
bhqipcd half of your men, and all your great guns ? ” Reply : 
“ Sir, if you please to draw down your men, you shall find 
both men and great guns too 1 ” An officer here inquired . 
“ How dare you answer the general so saucily?” “ I only 
answer the question put to me 1 ” Pleased with the man’s 
surly honesty, I^slie let him go free ; and making his way 
to Cromwell he reported what had passed, adding, discon- 
tentedly, that he had lost twenty shillings by the business, 
plundered from him by the enemy. But the Lord-General 
giving him two pieces, or forty shillings, he returned to his 
post rejoicing. 

The second pass across the Brocksburn lay about a mile 
cast from the former pass, in the line now broken by the 
London road ; at a point where the “ steep grassy glen ” 
flattens itself out into a tolerable slope ; tolerable, though 
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still somewhat rugged on the southern (or Leslie’s) side. 
There, at this pass, as we shall presently sec, took place . 
“the brunt or essential agony” of the Battle of Dunbar. 
For I.eslic, abandoning his watching and wnting attitude, 
either under pressure from the Committee of Vi^k and 
Estates, or m his confidence of an easy victory, descended 
with his whole army to the edge of the Brock and glen — 
then golden with the waving harvest — with the view of 
seizing upon Brocksmouth House and the pass. Cromwell, 
who w'as walking with Lamlicrt in the g.ardeit of.Brocks- 
mouth House, no sooner detected Leslie’s movement, ^han 
(it IS said) he exclaimed : “ The Lord hath delivered them 
into our hands, they arc coming down to us Calling 
ilonk and other officers to his counsels, he immediately 
showed them that Leslie’s main body was cooped up in 
the narrow sloping ground between the Doon and the rivulet , 
while the right wing, as it rolled down toward the glen, lay 
exposed to a sudden attack. Consequently, defeat that 
right wing , and, driven back upon the main body, it w'ould 
plunge the whole army into irretrievable confusion. This 
was the plan of battle decided upon for the monow. 

The night was wild .ind stormy,* with dense nipping 
showers of sled and hail, but still through the darkness 
the English I’liritans stood to their arms, or lay within 
instant reach of them, listening in silence to the roar of the 
autumn wind, .and the hoarse moan of the angry sea. About 
three in the morning the Scotch musketeers were ordered 
to extinguish their matches, all but two in a company , and 
to seek shelter and sleep, as best they could, under the 
piled-up “corn-shocks” But still Cromwell’s veterans 
kept their prayerful vigil. At four it ended. The word 
was given, and six regiments w’crc ordered to mount and 
march^ swiftly but silently gliding through the murky 
shadows to the “ pass ” over the Brock. At this moment 
the moon broke through the clouds, throwmg a pale light 

* The and of September, O S., u tlie uth of September of our present 
calendar. 
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upon the sea, and across St. Abb’s Head n.i^hl be seen the 
promise of the coming day 

Oliver in person accompanied this forre, and was now 
looking c^erljr for the arrival of Lambert, who was charged 
with the Attack, but had not completed the ordering of his 
arr.ay on the right At length he came, and not too soon, for 
the Scotch had begun to work, hopeful, no doubt, that they 
should surprise the Lard-Gcncial 1 I'he trumpets rang out 
a fierce peal , the Knglish cannon suddenly shot forth their 
tongucsoof ^ire along the line , and, with a ringing sliout of 
“ Tne Lord of Hosts ' the I/ird of Hosts ' ” Cromn ell’s 
men swept across the bank, and fell upon the Scotch mam 
battle, who, with slifTcncd limbs, and matches all c\tingiuslied, 
wertf panic-stricken, while ].ambcrt dashed against the riglit 
wing and fell-to with desperate valour The Scotch hoi se, 
“ w ith lancers in the front rank,” resisted intrepidly, and for 
half an hour the contest wavered, but the foot coming up, 
I^ambert renewed the charge, and crushed through his enemy, 
like a tornado through a tropical forest As Cromwell had 
foreseen, the broken squadrons fell back on the mam body, 
throw mg it into terrible disorder, and trampling the infantr} 
bencalii llicir horses’ hoofs Some thicc thousand Scots were 
slam u|>on the place “ 1 never saw such a charge ot loot and 
horse,” says one who was present “ They run, I jii ofess, they 
run exclaimed Cromwell, and just as the sunrise broke 
across the eastern sea, he raised the exultant cry “ 1 et God 
arise, and let His enemies be scattered Ihe shout was 
taken up by his victorious fighting-men,who threw themselves 
m a frenzy of martial ardour upon the rcti eating Scots, and 
drove them "m tumultuous wreck” to llelhaven and Dun- 
bar, whence H.ackcr led the pursuit as far as 1 laddington 
While the cavalry v^rc gathenngup for the i base, Cromwell 
made a halt, and high above the last sounds of th 8 dying 
battle rose the 117 th Psalm: 

O give ye praise unto the Lord, (or fpeat to tis-w vrd ever are 
All n iti-ons that be , _ Hi-< loviiig-kindiu»ses , 

Likewise yc people all, accord 'His truth cmlures for evermore , 
Ha name to magniry I 1 he Lord O do )c hless I 
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Ten thousand pnsoners were taken,* with all the artillery, 
stores, and baggage, some fifteen thousand anns, and near 
two hundred colours. General David Leslie rode from the 
lost field with such activity that he reached ^Edinburgh by 
nine , the elder Leslie, Earl of Leven, who had sorved as a 
volunteer, did not get there until two. Several of their 
principal officers were among the dead. 

Such was Dunbar rout, of which we now proceed to 
give Cromwell’s narrative : 

“The Enemy lying in the posture before 'meiltioricd, 
having these advantages ; we lay very near him, being 
sensible of our disadvantages, having some weakness of flesh, 
but yet consolation and support from the Lord Himself to 
our poor weak faith, wherein I believe not a few amengst 
us stand That because of their numbers, because of their 
advantages, because of their confidence, because of our 
ucakness, because of our strait, we were in the Mount, and 
in the Mount the Lord would be seen , and that He would 
find out a way of deliverance and salvation for us, — and 
indeed wc had our consolations and our hopes 

“ Upon Monday evening, — ^the Enemy’s whole numbers 
were very great, about six thousand horse, as wc heard, 
and sixteen thousand foot at least ; ours drawn down, as to 
sound men, to about seven thousand five hundred foot and 
three thousand five hundred horse, — upon Monday evening, 
the Enemy drew down to the nght wing about two-thirds of 
their left wing of horse. To the right wing ; shogging also 
their foot and train much to the right, causing their right 
wing of horse to edge down towards the sea. We could 
not well imagine but that the enemy intended to attempt 
upon us, or to place themselves In a more exact condition 
of interposition. The Major-General and myself coming to 
the Earl Koxbuighe’s house, and observing this posture, I 
told him 1 thought it did give us an opportunity and 
adrantage to attempt upon the Eneij^y. To which he 
immediately replied. That he had thought to have said the 
•ame thing to me. So that it pleased the Lord to set this 
apprehension upon both of our hearts, at the same instant. 

* llclwein 4000 .ind 5000 of tbese, "sLirved, sick, and wounded," 
were released , the rciuaiiider were sent tonthwards. 
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We called for Colonel Monk, and showed him the thing ■ 
{^nd coming to our quarters at night, and demonstrating our 
apprehensions to most of the Colonels, they also cheerfully 
concurred 

“We rq^olvSd therefore to put our business into this 
posture 'Aat six regiments of horse, and three regiments 
and fl half of foot should march in the van , and that the 
Major-(kncral, the Lieutenant-General of the horse, and 
Commissary-Generals [T^nliert, Fleetwood, Whalley], and 
Colonel Monk to command the brigade of foot, should lead 
on the business , and tliat Colonel Pride's brigade, Colonel 
Overtgn’s bngade, and the remaining two regiments of horse 
should bnng up the cannon and rear. The time of falhng-in 
to be by break of day, — but through some delays it proved 
not to be so , not till six o’clock in the morning 

“The J'.neiny’s word was The Covenant , which it had 
been for divers days. Ours, The Lord of Hosts, The 
Major-General, Lieutenant-General IHcctwood, and Com- 
missary-General Whalley, and Colonel Twistlcton, gave the 
onset , the Enemy being in a very good posture to receive 
them, having the adv.'intagc of their cannon and foot against 
our horse JJcforc our foot could come up, the Enemy 
made a gallant resistance, and there was a very hot dispute 
at sword's, point between our horse and theirs Our first 
foot, after they had discharged their duty (being over- 
poweicd with the I’hieiny), received some repulse, which 
they soon recovered P'or my own regiment, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Goffc and my Major, 
'White, did come seasonably in , and, at the push of pike, 
did repel the stoutest regiment the Enemy had there, 
mainly with the courage the Lord was pleased to give. 
Which proved a great amazement to the residue of their 
footj this being the first action between the foot The 
horse m the meantime did, with a great deal of courage 
and spirit, beat back all oppositions , charging through the 
bodies of the Enemy’s horse and of their foot , who W'crc, 
after the first repulse ^ivcn, made by the Lord of Hosts as 
stubble to their swords. . . . 

, “ The best of the Enemy’s horse being broken through 
and through m less than an hour’s dispute, their whole 
army being put into confusion, it became a total rout, our 
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men having the chase and execution of them near eight 
miles AVe belies e that upon the place and near about i‘. 
sverc about 7 'hrce thousand slain. ... 1 do not believe 
we have lost twenty men ” 

On the sth of September Cromwell and hit victorious 
army m.arched out of their lines at Dunbar,* and proceeded 
to Ldinburgh. Here he was awhile engaged in a singular 
polemical controversy with som^ obstinate Presbyterian 
ministers, in reorganising liis army, and providing for the 
due administration of public .ilTairs Appatsed that the 
Covenanters in the West had raised an army of sorne five 
thousand men, under Colonels Kcr and Strachan, he hastened 
to Glasgow, and put it in a position of defence, under 
I.ambcrt and AVhalley, who soon dispersed the eiicifiy, and 
captured the principal oflicers “ This miscarriage of affairs 
m the West,” saj’s Ilaillie, “ by a few unhappy men, put us 
all under the foot of the enemy They presently ran over 
all the country, destroying cattle and crops, jiutting Glasgow 
and all other places under grievous contributions ” On the 
27th of December, Edinburgh Castle sui rendered, and Crom- 
well proved himself undisputed master of all the Srollish 
Lowlands At Stirling, however, the Covenanting partisans 
of Charles II were labouring assiduously to get together a 
new army, the command of which was given to the veteran 
Leslie, and on the rst of January they crowned tlicir “ cove- 
nanted” king at Scone with a good deal of ceremony. 
During the winter Cromwell remained in his quarters at 
Edinburgh, suffenng severely from illness On the 4th of 
Eebruary, 1651, he marched towards btirling, but a storm of 
wind, hail, snow, and ram comiicllcd him to return. His 

* riic Diittlc of Dunbar, sajs Mr Hill niirton, roncliidps an epoch in 
Scottish history " llic icclcsnsUcal purtiLS rttnin ihcir iiiitiircsque 
peculiarities niicl their hittcrnvss tragic inuiltssts occur, Ixirn of toacliery 
anil oniclty on the one side, and nigged fanaticism on the other , but that 
momentous exercise of power which 1ms endowed these pcciiharities with a 
certnin awe and dignity was gone, and hereafter these parties 1n\c a mcrcly 
local history” — History of Scotland," vil ay this was the last battle 
fought between the two nations, closing the dreary record of centuries of 
unprofitable warfare. 
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illness, very serious in character, hung about him until June, 
greatly alarming the Commonwealth leaders in London “ I 
thought I should have died of this fit of sickness," he wrote 
in reply to the^earnest inquiries of the Couneil of State , 
“but the I»id scenicth to dispose otherwise ” As soon as 
his Ijfiiiltli iras partly ru-cstiblishcd, he paid a second \ isit to 
Glasgow, and with his customary energy he addressed him- 
self to the task of consolidating his conquests In May he 
underwent another reliljpse His disease developed into 
ague, which came and went, until, at the end of the month, 
the Darliam^t gave him leave to return to England for 
awhile “ for milder air,” and the Council of State despatched 
twoTiOndon doctors to attend upon him Hut at the first 
sign qf summer he put aside his bodily ailmcMiU and the 
infirmities of age, and took the field onee more On the 
25th of June, his army was reassembled from all qiiailers m 
Us old camp on the I’cntland Hills Hence it marched 
westward, by way of Linlithgow, with a view to force the 
Scotch army from its strong position near Stirling “'riie 
enemy,’ he wrote to the Council of State, “is at liis old 
lock, and heth in and near Staling, where wc cannot come 
to fight him, except he please, or we go upon too— too 
manifest hazards, he having very strongly laid himself, and 
having a v ery great advantage there ’’ Crossing into I'lfe he 
captured IJurntisland and Inchgarvic, and cut off Leslie’s 
supplies, after w huh he marched upon Perth, which sur- 
rendered after a two days’ siege (August 2nd) This bold 
flank movement had the effect which doubtlessly Cromwell 
desired. It drew Leslie from his fortified camp by throw ing 
open the road to England; and Charles, acting on the 
counsel of his general, immediately struck southward, to 
level a mortal blow at “ the heart of the Commonwealth." 

By way of Biggawthe Scotch advanced to Carhslc,^vhich 
they entered on the 6th of August. 'I’hence they traversed 
Yorkshire, m the market towns proclaiming Charles King of 
England. Contrary to expectaUon, however, the Rojalists 
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did not rise ; and where not avowedly hostile, the country 
was cold and indifTerent. The gates of Shrewsbury wcrQ 
shut against the invaders. Still, however, they pressed 
forward, with the view of crossing the Malvern Hills, and 
getting into the West, where the Royal cause*^iad always 
found its most vigorous adherents. Meanwhile, thcrc.^was 
a panic in London Even Bradshaw, the Lord President^ 
stout-hearted as he was, could not conceal his anxiety, while 
some of the Commonwealth leaders “raged and uttered 
discontents against Cromwell, and suspicions hjs fidelity. 
Both the city and the country,” says Mrs. Hutchinson, 
“were all amazed, and doubtful of their own and the 
Commonwealth’s safety” Cromwell had anticipated this 
outburst of alarm and apprehension “ The Enemy’s 
being some few days’ march before us,” he wrote to 
Ixinthall, “will trouble some men’s thoughts, and may 
occasion some inconveniences, which I hope we ore as 
deeply sensible of, and have been, and I trust shall be, as 
diligent to prevent as any. And indeed this is our comfort. 
That in simplicity of heart as towards God, ire have done to 
the best of our judgment, knowing that if some issue were 
not put to this Business, it would occasion another Winter’s 
war , to the ruin of your soldiery, for whom the Scots arc 
too hard in respect of enduring the Wmter difliculties of 
this country, and to the needless expense of the treasure of 
England in prosecuting this War It may be supposed we 
might have kept the Enemy from this, by interposing 
between him and England, which truly I believe we might , 
but how Xo remove him out of this place, without doing 
what we have done, unless we had had a commanding Army 
on both sides of the River of Forth, is not clear to us ; or 
how to answer the inconveniences afore-mentioned, we 
understand not We pray, therefore, that (seeing there is a 
possibility for the Enemy to put you to some trouble) you 
would, with the same courage, grounded upon a confidence 
in God, wherein you have been supported to the great 
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things God hath used you m hitherto, — improve, the best 
you can, such forces as you have in readiness, or may on 
*the sudden be gathered together, to give the Enemy some 
check, until we shall be able to reach up to him, which wc 
trust in tli%Lord we shall do our utmost endeavour in.” 

As sotfii os the southward march of the Scots was knonn, 
Crowell despatched Lambert with his cavalty to join 
4 famson and the force stationed at Newcastle, and move 
rapidly westward, so as to impede the Scots in their advance 
through Lancashire; watching their motions, straitening their 
quarters,' antf checking their progress m cvciy possible nay, 
but not risking a battle Appointing Monk to the command 
in Scotland, and leaving with him six thousand men, Crom- 
well himself, with the rest of the army, rapidly pushed across 
the border. Like a mountain torrent, which gathers m 
voliinic and power as it rolls onward, he proceeded by York, 
Nottingham, Coventry, Stratford, and E\ esham, raising all 
the county militias, and drawing 111 such numerous levies, 
that nhen he pitched his tents on the south-eastern face of 
Worcester, August the 28th, he was at the head of thirty 
thousand men. 

At Worcester, which had a Royalist mayor, Charles and 
I-eslic had posted themselves, and there, with the Severn in 
their front, and a walled ci^ to protect them, they dctcr- 
iiiiiicd to awtiit the “shock of arms,” when they found that 
Cromwell’s impetuous torrent-likc pursuit had left them no 
chance of escaping across the Malverns. It was on the 22nd 
that the young “ King of Scots ” set up his standard. On 
the same day, nine years before, his father had raised his 
standard at Nottingliam , we know with what evil result. 
“ Men,” as Carlyle says, “ may make their reflections.” 

Under cover of the night (on the 28th), Cromwell ordered 
Lambert, with his viyiguard, to cross the Severn at l^ton, 
a few miles below Worcester. Upton Bridge had been partly 
demolished by the Royalists , but Lambert's men “ straddled 
across the parapet,” and repaired it, after which they sewed 
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upon Upton Church, and fortified it, holding it stoutly against 
all attacks of the enemy On the evening of Sunday, Sep- 
tember the 2nd, h'leetwood, with the mam body of the in- 
fantrj', crossed by the bridge, and prepared yi attack, on the 
morrow, the Scotch posts on the south-west — tlat is, m the 
suburb of St John, about a mile from the city, anS scpatjfited 
from It by the river — while Cromwell delivered an assault 
on the south-east The city, be it remembered, was on 
Cromwell’s side of tlic river, “ surrdunded by fruitful fields, 
and hedges unfit for cavalry-fighting." 

between Tlcctwood at Upton and the enemy at St. John’s 
ran tlic river Teme, a western tributary of the Severn, winch 
it joined .about a mile below the city This stream Fleet- 
wood received his instructions to cross, either by the \>ridge 
at Powick, then in possession of the enemy, or by a budge 
of boats, which he was to throw over the Tcmc, near its 
mouth, and within pistol-shot of which Cromw’cll ordered a 
bridge of boats to be laid across the Severn itself, so that 
coniimimc.ation might be easily m.unlained between the 
various divisions of the army 

It was five o’clock m the afternoon, on the 3rd of Sep. 
teniber, before these bridges w'cre ready, and h'leetw'ood’s 
troops on the other side of the Tcmc Charles, from a tow cr 
of the cathedral, had anxiously watched his operations He 
saw him, at last, vigorously charging the Scots “at push of pike,” 
driving them b.ickfrom hedge to hedge towards the suburb of 
St, John’s lie saw new regiments of horse and foot rapidly 
filing across the Severn bridge of boats to sustain and enforce 
the assault, though he did not know that Cromwell was lead- 
ing them in person, and had been the first to set foot on the 
enemy’s ground. The resistance was obstinate, in every 
hedge the Scots found a line of defence. Charles and his 
council of war came to the conclusio,' that there, on the 
west bank of the river, and among the range of hedgerows, 
nearly all Cromwell’s army must be engaged, and resolved, 
therefore, to sally forth, on their own east side, and fall upon 
him where he was weakest. The trumpets sounded, and the 
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Royalists joined battle , but Cromwell quickly earned some 
of Ills regiments across the bndge of boats again, and horse 
and foot, on both sides of the river, were iniolved m tlie 
terrible ‘^hurfy-burly ” “As stilf a contest,” says CromncII, 
“ for fo»r or five hours, as ever I have seen ” 

But the victory uas with the soldiers of the Common- 
wealth Through S^udbury Gate on the east, through 
St John’s suburb and over Severn Bndge on the west, the 
Scots wen^crushed back into the streets of Worcester, and 
aloftg the streets of Worcester to the north end of the city, 
where all the fighting ceased, and the only hojic remaining 
to the disoiganised, panic-stricken, reeling mass was in tlie 
speadiest possible flight 'the young king made a \ain effort 
to rally some of his squadrons, and when they would not 
fice the Ironsides again, “ Shoot me dead,” ho cried, “ rather 
than let me live to sec the sad consequences of this day" 

“ Sad consequences," for from his eager hands a crow'n, 
not yet to be his, slipped heavily that day, while on the 
1 ictor a crown was then descending Tor some time after 
the liatllc was won, Cromwell stood (it is said) otcrpoweied 
by strong emotion. Calling Fleetwood and Lambert to his 
side, he exclaimed, with a burst of loud laughter, which 
relics ed the ovcrstr.iincd nenes, that he would knight them, 
as heroes of old were knighted, on the field where they had 
achieved their glory lie soon recovered himself, and 
tliercujion, as a shrewd observer noted, bch.aved “with 
much affability , in all his discourses about Worcester, 
would seldom mention anythmg of himself, mentioned 
others only , and gave, as was due, the glory of the action 
unto God.” The Puritan chaplain, Hugh Peters, liow'evcr, 
with a keen glance into the I.ord Gereral’s inward 
exaltation, astutely* concluded, “'Ihis man will be 4 ung of 
England yet”* 

* Wc may here introduce the vivid word-|jorlrait of the f orfl-CJcncril 
and future Lord-l’cotcctor, dr.iwn by Mr C.irl)lc " Dues the n. idcr 
sec him? A Rilher hkcly figure, I tluuk btaiids some five feet tenor 

Q 
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Retiring to his tent, Cromirell, at tiro o’clock at night, 
though weary and scarce able to write, sat down and penned 
a long account of his victory, for the behoof of Lenthall, 
the Speaker. This was followed, the next d%y, by a fuller 
narrative : 

“ llic Battle was fought with various success for sos^e 
hours, but still hopeful on your part , and in the end becami; 
an absolute victory, — and so hill an jone as proved a total 
defe.!! and nun of the Enemy’s army , and a possession of 
the Town, our men entering at the Enemy’s heels, jnd .fighting 
with them in the streets with very great courage We took 
all their baggage and artillery What the slam are 1 can 
give you no account, because we have not taken an exact 
view, but they arc very many, and must needs be so, 
because the dispute was long and \ery near at hand ; and 
often at push of pike, and from one defence to another. 
There are about Six or Seven thousand prisoners taken 
here , and many Officers and Noblemen of very great quality . 
Duke Hamilton, the Earl of Rothes, and divers other 
Noblemen, — I hear, the Earl of I^udcrdale ; many Officers 
of great quality , and some that will be fit subjects for your 
justice 

“ AVc have sent very considerable parties after the flying 
Fneiny, I hear they luui, Uilcn considerable miiubers ot 
prisoners, and arc very dose m the pursuit Indeed, I hear 
the Country riseth upon them everywhere, and 1 believe 


more , 1 man of strong solid st.iUirc, and Uigmned, even partly military 
L irii i<p* the LxpmMini (if Inin v dour and devout intelligence, — enugy and 
(ItliciLy on ,i Ijiisis of siiiiplii.ity Kmldy-fair Loniplexion, linnizccl 

by tod mil i< i. , liglit-browii li.iir iiid inoiivtachc an. getting stn iki d uilli 
gny A li<;iiri. ot suflii.iimt iiiipFcs!,ivLn(.i,!> , — nut lovely to llic mm- 
nnlliiicr pi Lie-., nor pn temling to lie so Mnssivi stature , big miuive 
III 1(1, of somcufiat v.uiiiic nsinst, 'eviitmt workshop ind stonhouse of i 
v.ibt treasury of luturil ixirls ' W iit above the right lyebiow , nose of 
cunsiik yiblc blunUaquihiic proportions , thick fjX lopiuus lips, fuU of 
tn miiloub sensibilities, and also, if need wore, of all liiniiiLsses and ngours , 
<l( V p lovin'; eyes, call tlii.iii gr ivi , c ill thuii sii m, lixiking from iiiulLr those 
•craggy brows, ns if in lifelong sorrow, and )lI not thinking it sorrow, 
thinking It only labour and endeavour, Uii the whole a right noble hon- 
face and hero-fafic."— Cramwe/fV Ltitm and SfcecAtt, pt. vu. 
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the forces that lay, through Providence, at Pewdley, and 
in Shropshire and Slaflbrdshirc, and those with (Colonel 
• Lilburn, were in a condition, as if this had been foreseen, 
to intercept what should return 

“A m^re particular account than this will be prepared 
for you Ss we are able I hear they had not many more 
tiyR a thousand horse in their body that (led , and 1 believe 
l^u have near Four thousand forces follow mg and interposing 
lietwccn them and lioiwe What fish they will e.itih, Time 
w ill dcelarc Their Army was about Sisleen thousand strong , 
and fought*ours on the Worcester side of Severn almost 
with their whole, whilst we had engaged about half our m my 
on the other side but with ptrties of tlieirs Indecil it was 
a stiff business , yet I do not think we have lost Tw o hundred 
men * Some new-raised forces did perform singular good 
service , for which they deserve a \ cry high estimation and 
acknowledgement, as also for their willingness thereunto,— 
forasmuch as tlic same has added so much to the reiuilation 
of your affairs They are all dcspali lied home again , w lueh 
I hope will ho much for the c.irc and salisf.u lion of the 
Country, w'hitli is a great fiuil of these Siuie-.SLS 

“The dimensions of this mere) are ahnve my IhoujJils. 

Jt is, for aught I know, a crowning (/r" a lompleliiiif, .1 p^r 
fei ting] iiieie) isiiieh, it it 1)0 iiol, siii h a one we sli.ill 
liave, if this provoke those that arc conceriKil in il to Ih mk 
fulness, and the railianicnt to do the will of lliiii who lia, 
done Ills will for u, and foi the Nation, whose good jpIi isine 
It ii to eslihlisli the Nation and the Change ol the tlovoiii- 
iiiLiit, liy making the IVmilc so willin'; IoIIil dotinLC IIilI' of 
and so signally h'essmg the cndtaiours of }0ur .^ria'il> 

III this late gloat work. I am bold hereol to beg, Th it all 
thoughts may tend to the promotion ot ffis honour who 
hath wrought so g^at salvation, and that the faft^ss of 
these continued mercies may not occasion pride and wMiitoii, 
ness, as formerly the like hath done to a chosen iiatKin , • 
but that tlio fear of the Lord, even for His mercicS, may 

Q 2 
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keep our Authority and a People so prospered, and blessed, 
and witnessed unto, humble and faithful , and that justice 
and righteousness, mercy and truth may flow from you, as a 
thankful return to our gracious God. Thj^ shall be the 
prayer of, Sir, your most humble and obedient sAyant, 

“Oliver CromwellV’ 

These letters were read, on the following Sunday, from' 
all the T.ondon pulpits, and their news sjireading abroad 
difliiscd a very general satisfaction Mcanw liilc, jt \Vorccster, 
the cathedral was thronged with thousands of jirisofhcrs 
“ wc arc plucking lords, knights, and gentlemen from their 
lurking holes ” The Duke of Hamilton, w ho was captured, 
died of his wounds on the fourth day after the battle ■ The 
Earl of Derby, also wounded, was tried by roiirl-martial, 
at Bolton, on a charge of high treason, and beheaded The 
Earls of Lauderdale and Cleveland were sent to the Tower 
A contemporary records that as they passed along Corn- 
lull in their coaches, with a guard of horse, T^uulerdale’s 
coach “ made a stand near the conduit,” where a carman gave 
his lordship a visit, saying “ Oh niy lord, you are welcome 
to London ' I protest, off goes your head, as round as a 
hoop ' " His lordship dismissed the prediction w illi a loud 
laugh, and so passed along to the M’owcr As the re.idcr 
knows. It was not fulfilled l.audcrdalc lived to renounce 
Presbjterianism at the Restoration, to become a very 
humble servant of the king’s and a member of tlic uotoiioiis 
“ Cabal,” and to play a Icadmg part in the mismanagcinciit 
of his native country. 

“ Now that the king is dead and his son defeated,” said 
Cromwell to the Parliament, “I think it necessary to come 
to a settlement ” Henceforth, that was the great object of 
his life ■ a settlement of the nation, iPrcstoration of order 
and tranquillity, a firm and equitable government based upon 
* the pnnciple of the Divine law How far he succeeded in 
accomplishing his object it is not for us to relate or examine. 
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We have undertaken only to tell the talc of the Civil War, 

■ and the Civil War ended at Worcester In a sense not 
intended by Cromwell himself, the victory at Worcester 
became fijf hftn “.i crowning mercy,” it made him the 
most iiovterful man in the three kingdoms Yet was it far 
frecn his thoughts and his desires to establish a military 
^Kspolism Tlic history of his Protectorate is pathetically 
coloured by his anxietjs to carry the nation with him, and to 
secure for his rule a constitutional sanction. He saw that 
the disseliiWon of the knot of members who professed to 
be and to represent the memorable T.ong Parliament was 
absolutely necessary to the w elfare of the Commonwealth , 
but he was w illing that the act of dissolution should be the 
Parliament’s ow n, and he did not throw his sword into the 
balance until he was weary of iheir delay and their devices 
to constitute themselves a jicmianent authority “As for 
the members of this Parliament,” he said, “ the army begins 
to lake them m disgust There is little to hope for 

from such men for a settlement of the nation ” And “ a 
settlement ” this strong practical man was resolute to have 
On the 19th of April, 1653, accompanied by some of his 
ofheers and a detachment of soldiers, he went down to 
Westminster What followed we learn from contemporary 
ev idcnce.* 

The Parliament sitting as usual, the Lord-General came 
into the House, < lad m plain black clothes and gray worsted 
stockings, and sat down, as he was accustomed to do, “ 111 
an ordinary place" I’or a quarter of an hour he listened 
to the debate, which turned on a bill promoted by the 
majority for the purpose of summoning another restricted 
Parliament. The question being put, That this Bill do 
now pass, he said tg Harnson, “ This is the time — I must 
do It , ” and suddenly standing up, put off his ha# and 
spake. He loaded the Parliament with reproaches (by no ^ 

* Algernon Sidney, in Blencowe's " Sidney Papers," pp i39-r4i , and 
Xaidlow, in Ins "Memoirs," 11 456 
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means undeserved), chiirging them with having no thought 
of the public good, and with having cs^ioused the corrupt 
interests of Presbytery, and of the lawyers, ^ho were the 
supporters of tyranny and oppression , and accf^ing them 
of an intention to perpetuate themselves in power, had ti|ey 
not been forced to the passing of this Act, which he anirm^ 
they designed never to observe. He therefore told them'’ 
that the Lord had done with them, and had chosen other 
instruments for the carrj'ing on llis work tha^were more 
worthy. This he sjiakc with so much passion and discom- 
posure of mind, as if he had been distmcted Sir Peter 
Wentworth stood iii) to answer him, and said “It is a 
strange languag'c this \ unusual witlim the walls of Parh.a- 
ment this ' And from a tnisted servant too , one wlioin 
they had so highly trusted and obliged ” “ Come, come ' ” 
cvdaimcd the Lord General, “we have had enough of 
tins , I will put an end to your prating , ” then, “ clapping 
on his hat,” and occasionally “ stamping the floor with his 
feet,” he cried out “ You arc no Paihamcnt, I say you arc 
no Parliament , I will put an end to your sitting , call them 
111, call them in ” Whereupon the sergeant attending the 
Parliament opened the doors, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Worsley with two files of musketeers entered the House , 
which Su: Henry Vane observing from his place, said aloud . 
“ This IS not honest , yea, it is against morality and common 
honesty" Cromwell turned upon him “O Sir Henry 
Vane, Sir Henry Vane,” he cned, “ the Lord deliver me 
from Sir Henry Vane” And his eye lighting upon Mr. 
Chaloner, who was addicted to the bottle ■ “ There sits a 
drunkard," he exclaimed ; and, “ giving much reviling 
language to others,” he commanded the mace to be taken 
away,(isaying : “ What shall we do with ttiis bauble ?” And 
next . “ Fetch him down I ” refemng to the Speaker. Lenthall 
protes,ted that he would not leave his chair unless he were 
forced “ Sa,” said Harrison, “ I will lend you a hand , ” 
and thereupon the Speaker submitted. All was over; the 
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Long Parliament was dissolved “ It's you that have forced 
me to this,” exclaimed Cromwell, “I have sought the 
Lord night and day, that He would rather slay me than put 
me upon tl^ doing of this work.” “At their going out, 
some the Lord-General said to young Sir Henry Vane, 
calling him by his name, that he might have prevented this ; 
t)ut that he was a juggler, and had not common honesty ” 
After which he went to the derk, and taking from him the 
Act of Dissolution, put it under his cloak, commanded the 
doors ye locked up, .and returned to Whitehall.* 

* Such was the inglorious termination of the memorable 
Parliament which had begun, carried on, and successfully 
concluded that struggle agamst absolute authority and on 
behalf of constitutional liberty, known in our English 
History as the Gkxai' Civil War. 

* Tlio 1 ranch ninhassador, M dc Bordcinic. writing on the 3rd of Miy, 
says "'llio people here nil rejoice, and the liitditr niiks ccjuilly so, nt 
the generous action of Gcnrraf Cromwell, and the f.ill of the Parlniiicnt, 
which cscry mouth reviles Thtri is written up outside the House of 
Pailiainent, ‘ Ihis House is now to be Let, Unfuinishcd,'" 


NOTES. 


Page 9 — "Of the young King little wu known Shy, rerarved, and nccoatomed 
to BUuid much upon hii diunity, except to the very few frimils who possciaed Ins 
conhdciicc, ne l^uice of Wnlcii, Charlu had never come prominently befoK the 
nation Ihe grasp of hie niiiid was hniited, he hod many pieiuilicea and few ideas, 
the flow of hu thinighu was alow and laboured, und be was by nature reticent and 
reserved ConKioul thxt hia giUe did not tend to shed a lustre upon his father s 
Court, he had held himielf aloof from iti mete boitteroue fcstivities, xiid from the 
homage of the vulgar lire relect and limited few, however, who liad been 
nflurded the oppanumtie!i of judging the chanicter of Cnarlea were strangly im- 
pressed in his favonr He was not • ready talker, but when be talked he sboweil 
that he was able to bnng to bear upon the subject under discussion, if not much 
onginal thought, at least much resdiag Be bad a keen appreoatian of the lino arts, 
and m his travels on the Continent had struck those who suttouiided him by tho 
depth and judgment of Ae cnticismi he passed upon the different paintmgs that met 
hia view In an ege of much licence he bed worn the white flow oTa Mamcless 
life, and had been sneered at by the wiu of Venedles is beum os viivin as hii 
Bwoni So far as extenials xrenu Nature hod been most kmd to him Hm face was 
ezpreiBivc, and Ihe features marked by that puritjr and refinement which are tcrilKl 
aiutocratic, his figure was gneeful, hii mannen, though somewhat iSughty, were 
tBUBently cciiitly and mnning,"— Ik'n/miMfer ffevirw, No, cu, pp, 103, lu^. 
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Page a8 — There can be no doubt Ducbing^m displayed great personal 
courage Sir Allen AmI^ writes ** ihc I^ord Gener il u thu most ii^ustnuus, -lud 
in all btibiness one of the first, m person, in d iiigtr Last iiif,lit the enemy’s ordiniice 
played upon his lodging, and one shot lighted upon his bed, but did him no h*irm ’ 
Henry dc Vic sa>s "Our General behaires himself to idinirslien, mnkiiig thobC 
parts appenr wIiilIi lay hid liefore His care is infinite, his counge undiuntable, 
nis {Kilience and continued hbours beyond what could have been CMX^cted jlinisclf 
vicuH the ground, goes to the tr<. iichub, visits the b ittcries, obserith where thi. sliot 
doth light and wliil cfRot it snurLs He is partly lonstniincd to cxdKiun by the 
carelessness of aom< ofliccn " — ** Calendar of State l^apers ” (edit by Xrucc and 
1 1 uiiiltiNi), vol II 1627-8 


Pige 50 —When Wentworth informed Pym of the ovrrliircs of the Court, " Voil 
are going to be uiidoiie^’ s.tid the It idirof thi Commons " but remember that ihouglN 
you leave us now, I will ne\er lease you whde your head is on ytiur slioulders." 


Pige 5o.> Wentworth ans raised to the Peerage as Wscouiit Wentworth, and made 
Presidrat of tlie North in December, 1629. 

Page sj — " hur speculative thought I«aiid cared nothing Not irulli, but peace, 
was the oiijecL which lie pursued In Lngland his hand was likcfy to Iv: heavily 

felt i1ie pursuit of peace in preference to the pursuit uf truth w is certain tg be 
acrniiipanicd by an exaggerated estimate of the import ince of external vifliieiiceB over 
the iiiiiul His lose of outward oliscrvaiiccs, of tl e Itcatily of Holiness^ as ho 

fondly calls it, was yiartly founded on a keen sense of the incongruity of dirt and 
disorder partly upon tlie recognilion of the rdiicalive influence of ngulanty and 
arringeiiieiit 1 here w is in his iiiiiut no dim sense of the hpinui il depths of hf& no 
rearhing forward to iiieflahle iiissteries veiled from the eye of flesh lo form 

till halms of > nglishiiieii in onlcr that thmre aught he pence amongst them, was the 
ti>k which Laud set before liiiu if all men worshipped tii the same w ly, used 

the same forms and ceremanu s, pronounced the same wonK, and accompanied them 
w uh the s.une g< stures, a feeling of brotherhood would gr iilii illy ki>ring up 1 he 
outw trd and visible w^h to be the road to the inward and spiritual ' Since I c*imc 
into this place, he wrote lung afterwards m defence of his conduct, *1 laboured 
nothing nio*e than that the external Tuibhc worship of (>od— too miirh slighted in 
most parts of this kingdom— miglii be preserved, and that with as much decency and 
iiiiiformUy as might Im , being still of opiinon that unity cannot long continue in 
the (liiirch where uniformiiy is shut out at the church door And I evidently saw 
that the public neglect of God's service in the outward face of it, and the nasty lying 
of many places dedicated to that service, had almost cast a damp upon the true and 
inward workliin of God which, while we hve in the body, needs external he]|>si, and 
all well enough to kceii it 111 any vigour * ' — 5 R Oakuinbk, ** rer^oual History of 
Charles I ” pp 156, 157 

Page 69 — ' 1 lie character of Laud will always be open to a diversity of opinions, 
and cstiflinted vanously according to the syin|>atliies of the cntie lo the politii al 
layman he reiircseiilx the worst type of the meddling ecclesiastic, always interfering 
III matters foreign to his province, and lareleMi of all eouiseqneticeh {irovided the pnde 
of ins order be ii]ih«Ul lo the i’rotestant he is the ty pe of tliat sicerdutal arrog nice 

VI M a 10 < ”f I « I I At ' III « It IWtf r 4 4 I, > It 1 I \ ‘Mil 
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the ume uf a true son of the Church, anxious to maintain a proper discipline within 
her fold, firm in his resolve to imess tiie mischief of dissent and the vaganes of 
latittidinananism, and consaous of his right to wield that power which belongs, and 
alone licloiigs, to the consecrated priest of the Most High Viewed apart from 
scctanon prejudices and nartialities, l^aud wax a man of great industry nf much 
businCKS like catxiciiy, of littie knowletige of human nature and, consequently , de- 
ficient in tact, je ilous, hasty, unsyniiiathelie, and Severe His worst enemy would 
nut, however, deny that his life was pure and his honour stauiless 
RtvttWt No CXI p 123 

Page 71 —CAarftMS CwemmeHi m 1637 — " Eight years had elapsed since a Par 
liament had been udleoi together, and there seemed no re^n to suppose th it any 
persuii of tfb then present generation would ever hear ' that noise,’ to use the lati„uagc 
of Archbishop laud, again Ihe king was in the pnme of life, in excellent he ilin, 
-d i ih< 7 I hi - I his do --cla 

Ifobusines^, and as attached to the how * thoroii^li* principles of goveriimei t us ever 
Laud or Wlniwoith, or ihe most devoted of their adherents, lime and c anec, of 
GOUisCf happen to all men 1 but, m far as the king was coBccrncd, tlwre stteneU no 
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prolKilnlity of any ctnnge for m-tny to com6 The new mode Of gocm- 

mcnt veas of thit kind nrliich is tiit. simplest m the world It tlie 1 nj;lisli ctiii' 
atiiution. with iliaC whirh is siippo'>cd to gi\e it lU life niul vi^rour— the Parli iment - 
Ktnick out I he Cuiiiicii took its ul ice, 'ind, uith isomelhiiiji; like *1 show of following 
former precedents, the Louiicil n 'll!) rc^juI'Ucit all tliiu^^ k i orilini, to it^ own notions 
of ri($llt md wron ' In c*ises of iniinm'ince, or cisus 111 uhuh the question 'it issue 
allected the uitLnAs of the StnU, the Lm^ wns always ri'ul^ to i,ivl ihcir sittings 
iiid dctcrimiAions tin. s.iiicU(iii of his pnstnrc ind atilhoiit) lit lul ind 

coii^lled Aeir dcxisinns h ith *1 lofty regal i lix mpturiiii ss whirh rebuked ill doubt 
n^*iiegill\ed tin. nossihility of opposition ihi.ru is in this respect *i mf) j:.n it 
iWcrcnLe between the ( harlcS of the hrst ft w years of his reign ind the ( lurli s of 
^^37 Uiiili.r Mm kingh'tm, the f ivmiTiti w vs c\c.r> thing he kosuniud dmc the 
King scircel} interiteildied with htisimss, w is seldom he ird nf 111 such 111 itli is, mil 
still more Kcldoiii seen biiicc l*iii.kinsli‘Uii s death, King Lhvlcs h u( heumie 

Will versed 111 busincsit, was iiimmied of wliatexer w'ts going nii, iltciulcd iiiLLiings 
even of coinmiCt«e.s, directed tlieir ilccisionsi and when not present, uas consults! in 
all iiiipoituit matters I*lie gov eritmt nt was thus really anti truly Ins, nut by a 
coinpliinuia iry^ifTicial fi^iiicnt, but b> lUiid interference with its man igomeiil and 
dircuMun IjKi lk, **Ca'end ir of Domcslit ^ itu Ihpvnt, 16^6 37 " 

P igc J2 — m Jt tth turnout — ** He bad nothing to do w itii ( itholiv 

or Protestant gneiuiiuh all that inlcrustcd him was to inikt the Pri.ri.,ii\u 
ilisiilute to ulil nil aiiiiilu sujiplics, anil to rendur Irtlinil prosperous icuonbng to 
the form uf prasiKniy liL dtsirtd liis iicvt step was to rvoru unse thu iiiii> lie 
viipiiliLd It with clullivs, trms, uul ammtimtiun , he pud up dl irruais he rusioixd 
divi|uiiit within Its rinks hv strengthened its inniihcrs and at the end •*{ a short 
nine he hid it his dis|>js.il a powerlul and w'btt dnlkd f rce lo vstablisli i per 
III ml lit rtwiuie now oicupiid all his olluiiion ilu Trued lommuixu frr>m the 
iiii itus til it h 111 infvstcit thu Insh co.ists, he leviui fines he raised taxes hv vsl ib* 
Iishid iMoit(i|Kiiies, liu |il inled new districts he intiodiu id the guncnl cultivation of 
fliA li) his iixtfi will and his dutrriiiifntiun to make Irciyiid follow indiistitcs, nut 
wtiuh she liked liust, hut wliiuh pitd her liust, he raised tin foriiines of tin 1 incrilil 
Jsletu 1 high pitch uf prosperity If No cxi p 131 

I’lge 71 —/hjafvfiou ry S/io/jT — ilio DechrUioii was an^tliin,., but arcet>t iblu 
to many of the clergy A Lomluii rJergyjuan, after reading U, prot ceded lo rc ul ilic 
])c< doji,uc " lJuirf) licl ivud," he then said, **>c have heard the comm indincnu 
of (. 4 ud iiid man, obey whiuh )ou please "a 

Pagi 75 1 lie * llistiio Moslu" was a quarto of too6 page:;, 111 winch the argi 

incnts iMaiiisi PU)'s(' thu very pumps ofthcdivilwlnchwcrcnoiincc in liiptisni') m 
iuMud from "tiiu Concurring autliontus of bundry texts of Scripture, of the whole 
Pritiiitive ChuTuli, of iilt> five Synods and Lounnls, of xevent) oiiu b iihcru mil 
( liristiaii wi Iters, of above one hiimircd and fifty furtign and doniisticProtibtani ami 
Poiiuii lUtliors, (if forty ) luaihen pliiIobO{iliurs,’ etc It w as a ixfcixnue 111 thu Iiuh \ 
to*M\oniLii Vuiors is iiuoudent to lul, to speak publicly on 1 suige (puch meu in 
man s apparel, ind ciu hair licrc proved sinful anil abuiiiiiubic) in the prcsiutc of 
smidiy nil 11 iiid wfiiiirn uhiuli i«aHd rugirdcd as a libel on the quccn Jhll the 
liiiok hid O' ciijnud innu viars in pruporiiioii, ami was iinhlishcil thu day ifii r 
Hunnutta M irii touk pirt in 0. '*i'istoral Drama ' at Sonursut House b Laud’s 
hostility was really due to I'r) line's attacks upon Arminiamsin 

Page 78 — llastwicks book, *'£l«nGhus Pip»iniy”wa'> a wild attempt at identi 
Tying prefney with popery 

Page 79 -“liurton, BasiwuJt^ autf Prynae tn tht Ptiiot 1 — 1 he excitement among 
the p ipiiiicc was very treat Oarrard, in thu *'Stmflbtd PajK.rs, rcconls th it there 
was "sliaiigc flocking of the people nftcr Hurton, when he removed from the Meet 
tow irds Lone islur C istlu Mr Ingram, sub wanlcii of the I ieut, tuhl the king 
that there was not less 1I1 111 one hundred thouNaml pcoplu galhcrcd together to suu 
him ]iiss by, between Snnihfield ind ilrown's Well, wliicli is two miles beyond 
Jliglig ite His wife went along 111 a coach, having much money thrown to hur vs 
she passed along ' ^ 

- ^ , f 

A Ci irrard, in *'lhc Strafford Letters,** 1 166 

b Mr Ganliner, however, reiuirkx cImC the queen's intention to act was know^ 
in October, when i^yiinc was correcting his proofs Ihc atticks tipigi diticiii^^ 
morcovur, may have been aimed at the queen, viho was exceedingly ponjal to chat 
pabUnif* 
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Filire 8o ’—Tht Sioteh Liturgy -^"When the buhop and hit detn» in the ereat 
church, and the Bishop of Argxlc, in the Gnyfnan, begin to officiite, as they spcnk, 
incontinent the scrviiij; manU begin such a tumult as was never hennl of unci, the 
Keforiiiation in our uation Bailuu (*‘ I etten and JourniN," edit by Dr 1 Aing) 

P(We84 —1639. Ihe Scaich Army on Dmuh Lmo — Before each captain's teut 
W“" i*""** T “e—h"* *-•— % *» • '**~isofS(,oilaQd,aiidalCguud, inch*irictcrs 
0 fc , I it I I I ( isi > * ihc army was compiled of veteran 

SI •• I ' I* "s \ i' ,1 * %* Highlanders with their plAuls, targes 

n I ' , I . I 1 Kb IS '«d *101! sustained by "good 'scniionse^d 
prayers, morning and even, under llie too ! of hea\cn, to which their drums did iVl 
them for bells." — llAii lik ^ 

Page 85 ~Tt IS now known, from the State Papery that it was Strafford wh^ 
persuaded the king to call this Parliament ^ 

l*age88 — ZaW— O n October STth, 1640, "Tiieidiy, Simon nnd Jude's £\Cy* 
the archbishop wntes in lux Diary 1 uciu into my tipsier study, to see some nnnii- 
scn|)tx, whirli 1 was sending to (Oxford lu ^at study hung iny pictura, taken by ihc 
life , and cuiiini ; 111, 1 found it fallen down upon the f icc, and lying^i tilt floor, ihc 
siniig hem., hrokui by which it was hanged against the wall 1 am almost Cveo'y 
(hy threatened with my ruin 111 Parliament grant tins be no ulhcn " 

Pago 93 — Baillic's account of the uupcu.hment is singularly picturesque *‘The 
] ords beg iti to conKult on that strange and unexpcctcrl motion The word goes 111 
haste to the Ixird I leutetuiit, where he wOrt With the King , with speed he comes to 
the iluiise he ((..ills rudely at the dour James Moauell, Iveeuerur the BlochrKoili 
opens His lonlsliiu, with a proud glooming countenance, maus towards Iuk place 
at the board he id • but at oucc loaiiy bid Ittui void the irotisc , so he is forced m 
confusion to go to duor till he was called After consult itton, being called in, 
be stands, but is commanded to kneel, ojid, on his knees to hear the KcntenCO 
Being on nis knccie he lu deh>ered to the Keeper of the Block Kml, to be pnsuner 
till he was elearccl of these crimes the House of Lommuns did charge him with 
He ulTered to sue tk, but w is commanded to be gone wuhoiit a word In the outer 
room, James Alaxwcll required him, as prisoner, tu deliver his sword NVheii he had 
gotten it, lie crieS, with a loud voice, for hix man to carry niy Lord Lieutenant s 
sword Jhu done, he makes through a numl>cr of people towanls his coaeh, all 
g i/ing, no man capping to him, before whom that moniing the greatest of J nglaiid 
viouUT haw stood diMOvcrc<l. nil crying, N Ant it tht wntUrt he said, A small 
maiterf I vwrvwaf yon I ihey replied, Yts indeed, ktgh treason is a smalt 
MatUrl Coming to the place where he expected his conch| it was not there so 
he behoved to return that same way through a world of ganng people When at 
1 1st lie hod found Ills coach, and was entenng, James ftfaxwcil told him. Your hi\l~ 
skip IS my prisoner^ and must in my eoaw , so he behoved to dOb"—'* Letters vnd 
JouniaJ,'^ edit by Dr Laing, 1 272 

Page 95 — “ Burton and Fryiine," soya Baillic, "came through the most of the 
City tnuuiphantly , never here such a like show , about a thoueiiid horse, and, as 
some of good note say, above four ihouund above a hundred coaches, and, os many 
s.ay, above two hundred with a world of foot, every one with their rosemary branch 
Bistwick, when he returned from Sedly in December, was received with the blare 
of trumpets, with the bla^c of torches, and an escort of a thousand horse 

Page 96.— The trial took place in Westminster Hall, wliieh had witnessed so Dcany 
hixlunc and striking scenes, but none more likely U> make a |>ernianeiit impression on 
history, or to awaken a keener and more enduring interest. Ostensibly the contest 
was l^twrcii a great nunistcr luid the majiwity of the Loriimons , really, it lay lietweeii 
two hostile pnnaples— Uie principle of order and authority as repr^utra by the 
absolute prerogative of the Crown, and the pruiciplc of order and authority as em- 
bodied m PaAiamentary Oovcmmeiit Owing to an instinctive conviction of the 
greatness of the issues at stake, the managers mveslcd it with “pompous eireum- 
sUiices" and a "stately manner” which were quite unusual At the north end of 
the hall was nused a throne for the king, who, howevar, sat with his queen and 
family in^ closet at the side, breaking dowu with his An hand "tlie trellis, that 
made Uiem tu be scffct," so that "they sat u the eye of all" Ihe woolsack was 
occupied by the Lord Sicward, the Earl of Arundel The ucers in ihcir red robes, 
N&ii cu with ermine, the laird Keeper and the Judges, all haa their allotted p’neLX, 

II A« r^iirii^ .V. . A ..A kU* kL. t . 
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by the lieutenant and a strong yuanl On tamlinjCi he was escniled by the tram- 
baiKit At 'x (le«*lc below the Imf, iitd near the pLitiorm or Kcnirolil " occupied liy 
hiK thirtccu prowiitors, he look his st'itioni uitfi four aecrctarics siul Ins cniiiisel iii 
attcnclance iiiion him 11c wis stUred eacn day in a suit of blick '* At the entry 
liu f s\e n low cqurtesy , proe<i*‘diiu 'x little he fTive a seroiid , when he came In Ins 
desk 1 ihii^ thai nt the Inf) the fore fice of his desk, he kneeled risinu iiuu kl> , 
he salute^ Toth sides of the Ilutise, and then sat down Some few of the 1 ords 
liked their liais to him" Ihe seiiiauii was prolonged until three or four in iht 
^iiernuoii About ten the Commons refreshed themseUes "bottles of liter aiul 
jfwine going thick from mouth to mouth without cups/' notwithstanding the ni)al 
presence 


1* igc Q 7 — " hfany past misdciiieanoursi comnulted both in Eni«l iiid and Trel ind, 
were daily proved ag iiiist hiti but th it w ird u Inch the F arl, being an clrapiciil in in 
o«|»< eially 1 ly at, was to ketii olT the lilow of hi^h Ireasrin, whatsoever misiIeiiiL lumns 
sluiuld be laid upon him or winch some be denied, others he excused and extcniiati d 
with si^tlet), roiitrinliUn, to make anything fpxid, that mlddcmi aiiotire, though 
iieu.r so III iln> iiu' 


Liid so gre it, LOiitd iiiit, by being put together, m Ac one tii isuii, 

“ Jhslory i*f 


-eu.1 

unless some oiie of tlitiii )i id been treason m its own nature " — M iv, 
the Long Parliament * 


Page q 8 
uiilahdf I 
iiid 111 ihe < 
fur^jne half 
txt ceding b 
in 111 ' So I 


<. . /r . 1 ^ t 


d> I •• 


lencs , sugg 
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** Non furiuMKUs crat, sed erat f leiimlus Utys^ea , 

Kt lamen f£quorcn.s torsit amure Deun " 

HaiIIk* adds ''One pa&sage made it most spukeii of is Fiis breaking off m uceping 
nnd sill nw, when ho spoke of his firiit wife ** 1 his jiassagc is given by Whitclnek 

" It IS now full two liundresl and forty years suite any man wa^ toiielied fur tins 
alleged erime, to this height, befure myseir Let us nut awaken thohe sleeping lions 
(lert un * I i>sienous volumes of consttuelivc and nrbitrary tre ison' to whu h In. h id 
referred) to uur de*struGtions by rakiug up a few nuisiy recnnls lliat h ive lain b> the 
walls so inan> ages, forgotten or ncglecUnl May your lurcbhips please uut to iiM 
tins to my other misfortunes Let not a fwceedent be derived from one im disaJ 
vanta^euus os this will be in the coiisct|ucnce to the whole kingdom Do not, 
through me, wound the inlcroit of the GomiiiuDwuiUh , and, however these gcnih > 
men nay they speak for the cuniiiionw calth. ^et, m this pnrtieular, 1 indeed speak fur 
It, and show the inconvcmences oud luibCiiicfs that will fall upon it ?or, ns it is 
said in the statute x lien IV , no man will know what to rio ur say fur fear of such 
liciialties Do not put, iny lords, sueh ddCcuUus ii])r>n Miinsicrs of btatc, that men 
of wisdom, of honiiur, and of fortune, may nut with eheerfulness and safety lx. 
employed for the public If you weigh and measure them by grams and scruples, 
the public nlfairs of the kingdom will he w isle , no man will meddle with them who 
hath anything to lose My lords, I have tnmUed you longer than 1 sbould have 
(lone, were it not for the inteast these dear jdedges iiiomiing to hu children] a saint 
111 he ivcn left me " Here, 'v It , ■* *' What 1 forfeit 

ibr myself is noUiiiig , but tha > i i , rxlend to my nostenty 

woundcih me to the very soul A * I , ■■ > ■ V something 1 should 

have added, but am not able, theretore let it pass And now, my lords, myself, 

1 have been, by the blessing of Almi^ty God, taught that the aflhetunix of this 
present life are not to be compared to Um eternal weight of glory which sh dl be 
revamled hen ihcr And so, my lords, even so, with all tran(|uijiily of iiiiiid, 1 freely 
submit myself to your judgment , and, whether tliat judgment be of life or cleaili, 
TV Ihuut laudamns ” 

Tyiu replied in a mhun of majestic eloquence, afOranns that troaMn minst the 
people was treason against the tluunc, aud enlarging on the law as Cne boundary, 
the measure, betw ixt the king s prerogative and tlie peojile's hbeity He conclude^ 
thus " Ihc forfeitures intlieteu for treason, by our law, are of life, honour, ekjj^ 
even all that can be forfeited , and this prisoner, having comnuitcd so ^any trealon’*, 
nlthongh he sliould pay all these forfeitures, will be still a debtor to the common 
wealth Nothing can be more c<iua 1 tliau that he should perish by the justic'c of tlut 

law which he would have subverted* Neither wiU thu be a new way of blood. 
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lliere nre ni'trk-; enotif^h to trace this Hw to tlie \ery original of this kingdom , ‘ind 
if It h ith not been put in cxceiition, as he allcgeilii ihcse two hundred and forty years, 
It svas not for u int of law, but llut all that lime hath not bred a man bold eiiough to 
commit sueli enmes as thc'-e Here Pjm turned round, his e>cs met those of 
Strafford, his former friend and ooltuigue, and for a moineiit he faltered a Keeovernig 
hiinsclf, be coneluded with a few formal wends. 

Pigc (jS — Aecording to a MS attthont> f \dd MS,Hnt Mils ?^,5^quoted by 
Saiifonl, 'itrilTont nii,;lit at one tune h i\«. elTectf d his esc tpe ' L bis j^re ilwn m had 
gulled so gre It an mterebt in the kiitgb dTceiiuns, and so great in esteem of ^^s 
abiliiies, that all ende i\ ours were used to free him fri»m his present iinprisi^niiicnt i 
and the miiliinlieity of b isiness whuh the Parli iniMit had, gave time both to in il J, 
partirs in the Houses and to design the wa)s fur bis t.sca|M. ami ivlease ami if his 
eoiilidenec h id not deluded linn his eseape might ha\e been ea.sy and s.ifi. for tlie 
king himself offered to ha\e eoiiic unto thi lower, an4 to have o))ened tlic gali.s, 
and to liaxo. given him th it 0|iiHirtutiit> to liave gone beyond the se is, whieh it that 
time could not h ixe lieen prexeiitcd but he would not lie prrsii uled th it ihi inahee 
of Ills atlvcrWiirics could have is ached his life Hut upon tlu. p.i sing of tin. bill fur 
the Inennial Firli iiuents, the queens fear began to he visible, ot whielf a noble 
1 idy near unto her (I ady C irlish ) give him a true adierlisenient, and oilviscd Him 
iitit to rely upon the ktii^, s resulttlions but to provide for his esi ip0 an the only 
means of s.ifei\ Hits did mueh .abue Iits confidence, and put him iqion conti ivancea 
for an escape 

Page it4 — Ihe Cii ilf«*rs' political creed is summed up in Hcmck’s couplet 
** 1 he nOils to kings tlie judgment give to sway , ' 

i li< subjects only glory to obrj 

George Wither, the Puritan poet, says 

** V Ith futy came mir armed foes, 

io bhxjd and blaUnhtcr ficreely lient ; 

And |>ci ds round us tlid im U^se 
Ky whatsoever w ly we went , 

'J h u had St not 1 h m mir ( aptain lieea, 

1 o lead us oil and off ag nil 
We on the place hod de id lieen seen, 

Or iiiaskm in bliHx! and w ounds h id 1 tin " 

While Wither and Milton were the poets of Puntanism, the royal cause wrai lung by 
Cleveland, Shirley, llerriek, Dervliam, Sutkling, Hullcr, and t arew 

Page Not f ir from the fiMJt of kd^hill w is a bioad jilaiii called Ilic V ilc 

4 ^ tlie Kcu Horse, a name suit ddc to the etdour whii 1 i ibai d ly w is to bestow upon 
It, for ihcie happened Uic greater yiart of the encounters ’ — ^l vx, ' History of tlie 
1 oiig Parliameiil,' xol in c x 

Page JiG — 1 he King s l)e itli W irraul, issued on the e9th, ran ns follows 

“ At the High ( ourt of Ju>licc for the Irying and Judging of Charles Stuart, 
King of 1 * n„l ind, J iiiii iry xxisih. Anno item 164*5 

* Whereon Ch tries Stuart, King of Kngl ind, is and s* mdetli convicted, attainted, 
and condemned of liigU In. ison and irtlier hi^h Crimes, ind sentence upon Saturd ly 
last was iiruiiuunecd in>m him liy this Court to be put to de ith by the severing of 
Ins held from his body of which sentence execution yet rcmnmetli to lie dune 
1 hese ere therefore to will aiul re«pttre you to sec the said sentence executed 111 the 
oi>en street before Whiu.li dl upon the morrow, being the Ihirtieth day of this 
inslout month of Jaiiti iry, between the hours of len 111 the morning and Live in the 
nfccrnooii of the said <1 ly, with full eOU l And for so doing this sliall be your 
siiflicicnt WFariant And these are lo requiie dl OfTiecrs and boMiers and other the 
good people of this Nation to be as-sisting unto you in this scrxiexi Given under our 
hands and seals ^igneal)jre Hradshawe , Iho ( 4 rcy ,0 Cn>mwell,hdw Whallcy , 

M lisGsey, John Okey , J Danvers, Jo Itenrchier, II Ireion, Hius Mau> 
Icvercr, Kan Waller, John lllakistim , J Hutbliinsoii , Wdli liolfe, Lho Pride, 
]*c Uemple^ T llnmson.J Hewsgii,Hen bmyth Pen. Pelham , Ri Deane, 
Robert Lichoonie , H Edwardes , Daniel Hlagrave , Owen Rowe , William I'crfoy , 


■^Says Kaillic, with true Scotch realism **io humble the man, God let his 
memory fail Am a little before the end Ills papers nc lookea on, but iiiey coum 
not hi Ip him to a point or two, so he behoved to pxss them " He describes Pym s 
reply a.s **uue of ibc nio»t eloquenii wiae, true speeches, that ever we hcardf or, 1 
thiiiKi shall ever heay.” 
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Ad Scrope, Jimes Temple, A G-irlmd, l*dw Ludloue, Tlcnry Miriui, \iiit 
potter, Wm C onstalile , Rich Intsnlde^by » Will ( J llarkcsi'''wl , Iseii 

>ucr, John 1 )ixwl 11 , V'ticntine W-iutoii Simon Mi>or, Jhos llurtiin, J 
Jones, John Moore Glib Milliiii*lon Ct SherwrH>>l , J Ahired Rnb 1 illmrne , 
\Vill b*iy, Aiith Si'ipley , (vie Norton, I ho C halluiiir 1 In in is \\t>3in John 
Venn, Crregory Clements, Jo Dounet, llio A\a>te Iho ''eot, Ju Larew , 
Miles Corbet. ^ 

lo Ldond Francis 11 -icker, Colonel Iluncks, uni to I leiilenant-CoIoncl 
I’h'iyre , «nd to every one of them ' 

#]’a^e 221 ^rht hiltiin JJtutMi the title pace of tint finious volume (a ini'll! 
oetavo of 269 paj'es) runs as follows BrtctXtit)} TVli Prut. 

of Itu iiHitxti Mtijtsiu iH fat Saiiiutht attti SHjftfun.'s -Rt m t/// than 

tonjueiottf ih ‘•homt agt»x ft utalt fait htgium at — MDLSIMIl -An 
allegnrii *il froiilispieee, liy \'\(tlh'iin M ir^li dl, retirements the kiiiK in his robes, kneel- 
ing; It a table, on which lie*i the Ihble , his crown hni f illeii upon the floor , 111 his 
ri>{ht h itid he holds a eruwii of thorns and hn e>xs are Ri/mt; on 1 crown of fth ry 
sliiiiint; o\erhead In the ltaeki>nmnd is \ Hndseipe with trees, also 1 teiiiimt- 
v« \ril sAi, idliich angels are bluuui,; up into witerspouts anil lti,iiiil<, such is 
* tMtu lor c itiubt Ut * ** In vxtbe itto t/fs mtaf** 'in sprinkled over lilt whole 

Paj;c «i lU'ockiUurtt itUn * Ihi^ wnrdi useil 111 the eoiitcm- 

]ionry nirriti ves of the !< ukIisIi ofllccrs * 1 gre it i loii^li, i t,re it i1> ke, do not by 
iii> nil ins convey an ideiitiite idea of the n iliire of the f;roiini{ I or the s|Mec of 
About i mile, the distmee between Dotm Hill uid tiu {niniL where it pisses the 
1 iimlnii road uid enters the park of liroxmoulh House, Prosburu runs 111 one of those 
\ riss) ^leiis, or trou,,lis, in wliieh streiiiis of gn iter or less in i^iimiile irc fri iu>*tilly 
sein 111 Scotlind, winding alxjut ui tin m fnmi one hink to the otlu r, uiil li i\inz *i 
1 ir|;e space of te\el )irouuil, ,;rccn swird nr sand and Kra^vl litre il is ,;ieen sw irj 

I iMV on nnc sttic the smail v JJi) non on ibi other ihjssni iJI valli> or qlin is 1 ow 

pn liy thukly plintcd with Incs Itut in to Inve been t»il> ess>, 

II tt woniled It is not only of « onstdcrable uO|itli, some fort^ or lift) feel iml ton 

sukrably more 111 widtli, buf the banks ire steep, exeept in one spot, ihout hilf i 
mile above the point where the burn ciileis the }i,ioniid> of llruximnitii llotisi At 
this spot the banks sheK e or slope in xui h t in itiiu r as to form 1 sort of p tss.i^e for 
tarts 111 tins p there stood a shepherd s hut whieb w is ocnipied hy twenlv four 
foot and six horse of Cromwell s iriii> , but it won t iken 1 a I islie the « m hiuk before 
thebiUle It ina> ^ac m ide i of the sixe of the stn am ih it ni is soniewlui r ipidly 
do Aril this f;lcn, for there is a f onsulerable fill Ixtween the ft >t of the lull mil the 
•*1 1, lo iniJitKHi th It It IS of the smallest size 1 f these Siolti h sire uus whteb contain 
Jiiu trout of niiKler ite si/c \t the |iOiiit where the brook pisses the roiJ to llerwiek 
i id eiitt rs the sioiuids of rroMuonth House, llit s illey nr (kiK u dis ipjie ir>. the lii^ii 
Ihtiil s tint foriiieil It s| ijiiii «,r '.lieKiii,; dtwn so th it the l••.l■l er issi s ihc brool 
wiiliout 01) ilesient 011 one i<(e or ascent on the other It w is at this and 

s uiiLwli it to the ^otitli of It, th it the pniith’ d strii„,.le of th. If iiile of Dniib ir look 
pla< c - \ liissiM , "Omitted kh iptors of the HisUiiy of I 11 'I mil 1 351,355 

Pi^c >4| /At hxitili t}f II ofniUf — the 1/1/ /If u> i wLilly 

joiirii il edited b) SI ireliiiioiu NkJIiuii «ontimsin No in f u SeiiUiuher 4II1 1^151, 

I rt 111 II K iiiK aitieic nii i ruuiweii s enmiiiui, iietorv Hire is uieMnel "iLwts 
a laid ill rl ir itioit from llcaviii it X i'-eb>, when by a despised euiiipait) it picxsc ( 
tjod to decide the eiiitruiers), iiid ilso in the )eir 1^47, win 11 God n used the 
e inse a„ mist i powerful foclioii both in l*arliiuiieiil and City l^iil 111 the ) e ir iTefS 
lie sisiki louder 111 the midst of these wars an I iiisnrrueliuiis, when by i smdl 
hiiiiluil He uiertlirew Ifaimlton > nuuieroiisimnid army in loincishire, resettled the 
wliolo nation, and brought the king to the bar and block of ju.tiee Reiiieinber how 
eiiiiueiitl) lie h ilh appeared suite, both in IrelmJ and SeutJaiid, byman> iiiiraeuloiis 
siieeesses, but esiiexi ill) at Uiinbar, where Iw a weaned and sick haudliil of uicu, 
coopiJ III a HOOK of 1 uid witliiii tlie inns of the sea, ami iixoniponicd with extreme 
dl advantages, He was pleiscJ so \i>ibly to iiake bare Uis own arm and guc a 
Cotd rout to that niimeruus ^euttish irni) in their own coiiiitr), where bmng well 
accuinphxhcd, and pi#ridtid both with numbers and necessaries, tWy retkoned 
tlicnixelves rare of s^il and 1 lelor) In all these particulars, and man^ithers since, 
Gixl did suiricicntly signify ilis own will and pleasure but His loudest deelaratim^ 
of all was miglitil) set forth in the late sudden resolutions and actions before aiuM* 
Worcester, wliercby He uni]iicstionably appears tn lias e gi\ cn a full in^lin^ 
of the controversy^ and seems as u were with Uis owu huger lo point mit to all tlio 
world Uu resolutions for Lngland * 
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